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TO  THI  RIGHT  HOT? 


JOHN  FOSTER, 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HON.  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Sir, 

I N dedicating  to  you  the  c View  of  Iriih 
Affairs/  I am  confident  of  meeting  with 
the  Sanction  of  Public  Approbation,  con- 
vinced, as  I am,  that  your  ardent  Zeal, 
and  unremitting  Attention  have  ever 
been  exerted  to  promote  every  Meafure, 
having  National  Utility  for  its  ObjeCt. 
In  this  Opinion,  I am  fully  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  and  refpeCtable  Teltimonies 
of  Gratitude  fo  frequently  prcfented  to 
you,  by  the  truly  ufeful  Part  of  the  Com- 
munity. The  profperous  and  fiourifhing 
State  to  which  your  patriotic  Exertions 
have  advanced  our  Agriculture,  Manu- 
factures, and  Trade,  places  in  a fplendid 
point  of  View,  the  importance  of  your 
Services,  which  will  only  ceafc  to  be  held 
in  grateful  Remembrance,  when  genuine 
Patriotifm  lofes  her  Eftimation,  and  Ire- 
land  her  Name. 


I Would 


DEDICATION 


1 wou ld  feel  peculiar  pleafure  in  paying 
that  Tribute  of  Applaufe  to  your  digni- 
fied Worth  and  luminous  Talents,  fo 
juftly  due  to  them,  did  not  Motives  of 
Delicacy  reftrain  me ; wherefore,  not  to 
trefpafs  on  your  Time,  or  Feelings,  I take 
the  Liberty  to  fubfcribc  myfelf,  with 
that  Refpeft,  and  Efteem,  which  every 
Friend  to  his  Country  mufl  bear  you, 


RANELAGH, 
26th  Auguft,  1795. 


Sir, 

Your  mod  devoted 
Humble  Servant, 

J.  MULLALLA. 
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PREFACE; 


H E fubfequent  pages  would  never  bave 
JL  been  publifhed,,  had  the  period  chofen, 
been  ever  fet  forth  in  a continued  difcourfe. 
To  fill  up  a chafm  therefore  in  the  hifiory  of 
this  country,  with  the  utmoft  regard  for  im- 
partiality and  candour,  has  been  my  objedt  : 
and,  were  my  abilities  equal  to  the  importance 
of  the  fubjedi,  the  work  would  conflitute 
a truly  interefting  and  fplendid  portion  of 
hiftoric  information. 

Although  many  portions  of  the  Irifh  hif~ 
tory  have  been  written  by  men  of  great  talents 
and  abilities,  yet  they  have  been  in  general  too 
partial  in  their  reprefentations.  Hiftory  in 
fuch  hands  is  neither  better  nor  worfe  than 
what  the  author  is  willing  to  make  it,  accor- 
ding to  his  partiality  or  averfion  ; and  he 
muft  have  little  knowledge  of  man,  who 
knows  not,  that  this  fpecies  of  human  weak- 
nefs  is  but  too  often  an  ingredient  in  fome  of 
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the  bell,  as  it  always  is  in  the  worft  charac- 
ters ; which,  like  a cancerous  excrefcence  on 
a beautiful  face,  often  grows  out  of  the  faireft 
principle ; in  fuch  cafes,  the  more  indifferent 
a man  is,  either  in  fpiritual  or  party  zeal,  the 
nearer  he  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 
true  patriot  and  a good  citizen.  If  religious 
indifference  were  at  all  laudable,  it  would  be 
in  the  inftance  before  us  ; but  there  is  a 
ftrength  of  mind  fuperior  to  this  indifference 
itfelf,  which  gives  all  the  good  qualifications 
neceffary  to  complete  the  good  man,  as  well  as 
judicious  hiflorian.  This  ftrength,  feveral  great 
writers,  Proteftants  and  Catholics,  vranted. 
As  defcribers  of  former  times,  they  may  pofli- 
bly  give  us  a fair  copy,  but  as  cotemporaries 
they  are  intolerable.  Of  all  men,  they  are 
themofi  liable  to  deception,  and  the  moft  labo- 
rious to  deceive.  The  mifchief  they  circulate, 
is  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  and  that 
rank  in  life,  which  renders  thofe  abilities  con- 
fpicuous.  No  honeft  man,  of  the  prefent  day, 
is  concerned  in  the  condu6l  of  either  Pro- 
tenants  or  Catholics  of  any  former  age  of  a 
very  different  complexion,  otherwife  than  by 
corntrafting  the  caufes  and  effeffs  in  the  one, 
with  thofe  in  the  other,  and  thereby  removing 
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any  ill  impreffions  the  public  mind  may  ftill 
retain,  with  refped  to  times  fo  different  from 
our  own.  This  is  placing  a proper  mirror 
beiore  our  eyes,  and  improving  our  minds 
and  manners  by  the  truth  of  the  repre- 
fentation. 

To  remove  civil  and  religious  prejudices,  a 
proper  diftin&ion  between  times  and  things 
mull  be  fcrupuleufly  obferved,  otherwife  the 
concord  and  mutual  co-operation  of  the  people 
cannot  be  eafily  effe£led.  The  wifdom  of 
knowing  and  purfuing  our  proper  intereft,  lies 
within  a very  narrow  compafs.  It  requires 
but  little  information  to  be  convinced,  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  prefent  day,  are  not  to  be 
paralleled  with  thofe  that  lived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation,  who  had 
then  the  greateft  Hake  in  this  world  to 
ilruggle  for,  the  religion  then  eftablifhed 
in  this  country,  together  with  the  power 
and  pofTeffions  of  their  fathers,  neither  of 
which  doth,  nor  can  exift  at  prefent.  Their 
infurre&ions,  in  the  reigns  before  the  Revo- 
lution, were  for  the  moil  part  the  contentions 
pf  diilrefs  with  arbitrary  power,  Infurrec- 
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lions  in  the  prefent  day,  would  be  the  efforts 
of  impious  treachery,  againft  a beneficent  fove* 
reign  and  a lawful,  mild,  and  protedling  go- 
vernment; the  defiance  of  the  moll  awful 
infliiutes  of  God  and  man. 

The  man  who  fets  thefe  matters  in  a clear 

. 

light,  renders  an  effe&ual  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try,  and  cannot  fail  to  conciliate  the  affe&ions 
of  the  candid,  the  wife,  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
and  the  lovers  of  truth,  Confcious  of  the  rec- 
titude of  my  intentions,  I appear  before  the 
public  with  confidence,  but  an  anxious  hu- 
mility as  to  the  execution  of  the  undertaking*. 

It  is  a duty  I owe  to  the  public,  to  mention 
the  fources  from  whence  I have  deduced  fuch 
intelligence,  as  jnilifies  me,  either  in  placing 
tranfa£lions  in  a new*  light,  or  in  forming  any 
new  opinion  with  refpect  to  their  caufes  and 
effects.  The  lot  ger  I reflect  on  the  nature  of 
Liftorical  coinpofition,  the  more  I am  con’ 
vinced  that  this  fcrupulous  accuracy  is  necef- 
fary.  The  man  who  records  the  events  of  his 
own  time  is  credited  in  proportion  to  the  opi- 
nion. which  the  public  entertain  with  refpeft 
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to  his  means  of  information  and  veracity;  but 
he  who  delineates  the  tranfa&ions  of  a remote 
period,  has  no  title  to  claim  affent,  without 
adducing  evidence  in  fupport  of  his  aflertions. 
fn  thofe  fentiments,  I have  been  confirmed 
by  authors,  whom  their  induftry,  erudition  and 
difeernment,  have  juftly  placed  in  an  exalted 
rank  among  the  moil  eminent  hillorians  of  the 
age.  This  duty,  then,  I perform  with  much 
fatisfa&ion,  as  it  will  afford  me  an  opportunity 
of  exprefling  my  gratitude  to  thofe  benefo&ors, 
who  have  honoured  me  with  their  countenance 
and  aid  in  my  researches. 

I have  carefully  confulted  Hume,  Kennett, 
Ralph,  Burnett,  Walker,  Harris,  Geoghegan, 
Dalrymple,  Smollett,  Leland,  Campbell, 
Crawford,  and  Simon  ; and  the  archieves  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 
From  thele  fources  I derived  much  ufeful 
information.  I have  only  differed  from 
Hume,  in  thofe  places,  where  I found  that 
great  wrriter  under  the  influence  of  national 
prejudice,  or  grofs  mifconception.  I have 
departed  from  Dalrymple  in  fome  inftances, 
particularly  with  refpedl  to  admiral  RuflfeFs 
engagement  with  the  Fiench  fleet,  in  the  reign 
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of  William  Ilf.  In  his  narrative  of  that  tran- 
lauflion  I find  him  much  biaffed  ; this  opinion  I 
am  confirmed  in  by  Docftor  Somerville,  as 
well  as  by  my  refearches  in  the  archieves 
of  Cambridge.  Throughout  the  entire  work, 
I have  feduloufly  endeavoured  to  guard 
again  ft  party,  and  the  falfe  glofs  of  interefted 
writers ; left  it  fhould  either  mifiead,  or  de- 
ceive ; a precaution  abfolutely  necefTary,  as 
I confider  every  man  who  delivers  his  fen- 
time  nts  to  the  public,  refponfible  for  their 
confequences. 

I feel  a peculiar  pleafure  in  acknow- 
ledging my  fin  cere  thanks  to  my  truly  learned 
friend  Dr.  O’Halloran,  and  to  Capt.  Oufley, 
of  Limerick,  for  their  friendly  communi- 
cations and  polite  attention.  To  Mr.  Led- 
fam,  of  Brookville,  I owe  many  obliga- 
tions, as  alio  to  Mr.  William  Daly,  for  his 
nfeful  hints  and  judicious  obfervations  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  work. 

I have  not  ftricily  adhered  to  arrangement 
in  the  narrative.  In  my  digreffions  I imitate 
the  pilot,  who  does  not  always  fteer  to 
the  place  for  which  he  holds,  in  a ftraight 
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line,  but  often  yields  to  the  fwell,  often  to 
the  wind  ; and  with  fhifting  fail,  makes  for 
that,  which  the  infant  form  allows  him,  not 
that  for  which  he  fir  ft  defined  his  courfe  ; that 
even  from  thence,  he  may  at  length  attain  the 
wifhed-for  port. 

I have  endeavoured  to  (hew  that  tithes 
are  not  that  burthen  on  the  pea  fan  try  of 
which  they  fo  loudly  complain,  and  that  re- 
cent and  former  difturbanccs  in  this  kingdom 
owe  not  their  origin  to  tithes,  and,  if  at  all 
concerned,  that  the  refolmion  of  agifrment  was 
the  caufe, 

I keg  leave  to  make  my  fincere  acknow- 
ledgments to  my  numerous  and  refpeclable 
fnbfcribers  ; and  to  every  particular  friend 
and  correfpondent  I fend  my  moft  cordial 
thanks  for  their  candid  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  my  various  enquiries  ; for  wdiich  I 
never  will  prove  unmindful,  and  I hope  the 
candour  and  impartiality  I have  diligently 
laboured  to  preferve,  will  compenfate  for 
the  defers  and  imperfe&ions  unavoidable 
in  the  courfe  of  a wTork,  for  the  comple- 
tion 


tion  of  which  maturer  years  and  fuperior 
talents  would  have  been  indifpenfably 
requifne. 

Having  now  fulfilled  my  engagement  with 
the  public,  my  labour  clofes,  perhaps  for  ever. 
The  indulgent  reader  will  make  a candid  al- 
lowance for  juvenile  errors,  which  at  a more 
mature  age  fhall  be  re&ified,  fhould  I ever 
re-affume  the  pen;  Foul  revenge  may,  from 
fome  odious  corner,  attempt  to  blaft  my  for- 
tune or  injure  my  reputation  5 cruelty  and 
cowardice  may  level  their  fhafts  at  my  charac- 
ter and  wrorks,  but  innocence  of  heart  and 
integrity  of  foul,  will,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  ftill  protect  and  defend  me. 

Nam  integer  vita  fcelerifque  punts , 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu , 

26th  Auguji , 1795* 
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Ifaac  Corry,  Efq,  M,  P,  Newry, 


Rev, 
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Rev.  John  Chetwood,  Cork. 

Mr.  James  Cullen,  Haeket’s  Town. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clarke,  Clonmell. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Ant.  Coyle,  Letterkenny,  3 copies 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cruife,  Longford. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Anthony  Coppinger. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Wm.  Lord  Vifc.  Cole. 

Hon.  Abraham  Creighton,  M.  P. 

Edward  Cooke,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Maurice  Coppinger,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Broderick  Chinnery,  Efq.  M.  P.  Co.  Cork, 
Kogerfon  Cotter  Efq.  M.  P. 

James  Chatterton,  Elq.  M.  P. 

Sir  Michael  Cromie,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Nicholas  Coddington,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Lieutenant  Eyre  Coote,  M.  P. 

Charles  Hen.  Coote,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Robert  Cornwall,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Ephraim  Carroll  Efq.  M.  P. 

Walter  Carroll,  Efq.  Ballynure. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crawley,  Armagh, 

Rev.  Dr.  Carpendale.  Armagh. 

Hon.  Jullice  Crook  iBank. 

Major  Thos.  Chamney,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Samuel  Crumpe,  Efq.  M.  D.  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Janies  Cody,  Efq.  Hughes’-town. 

Mr.  J.  Cuming,  Bookfeller,  Newry.  50  copies. 
Hugh’  Crofton,  Efq. 

John  Phil  pot  Curran,  Efq.  M,  P. 

Rev.  Dean  Champagne,  Portarlington. 

Rev.  Dean  Coote,  D.  D. 

William  Calbeek,  Efq.  K.  C. 

Rev.  Charles  Crawford,  Drogheda. 

Mr.  Dr elin court  Campbell,  Galway. 


Henry 
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Henry  Camden  Cope,  Efq.  Loughgall. 

Mr.  Wm.  Corbett,  Bookfeller,  Dab.  20  copies 
John  Comerford,  Efq. 

* Rev.  Thomas  Crawford,  Lifinore. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carey,  Elphin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Callaghan,  Bray. 

Gilbert  Conry,  Efq.  Elphin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cope,  Athlone. 

Rev.  Mr.  Daniel,  Crofakile,  Trim. 

James  Corry,  Efq.  Lurgan-Street. 

Rev.  George  Coates,  Caftle-Pollard. 

Rev.  George  Sackville  Cotter, 

Mr.  John  Crawley,  Bookfeller,  Waterford. 
20  copies. 

D 

iMoft  Rev.  and  Right  Elon.  Dr.  Robert  Fowler, 
Lord  Archbifhop  of  Dublin  and  Primate 
of  Ireland. 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur,  Marquis  of  Downfhire. 

Rt.  Hon.  Chas.  Marquis  of  Drogheda,  K.  S.  P. 
Rt.  Hon.  Charles,  Lord  Vifc.  Dillon. 

Rt.  Hon.  Hayes,  Lord  Vifc.  Doneraile. 

Rt.  Hon,  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Fredk*  Hervey, 
Earl  of  Briftol  and  Lord  Bifhop  of  Derry. 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Percy,  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Dromore. 

Rt*  Rev.  Dr  Wm.  Dixon,  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Down. 

Rt.  Hon.  Rich.  Lord  Donoughmore,  10  copies 
Rt.  Hon.  Randal,  Lord  Dunfaney. 

Colonel  John  Doyle,  M.  P.  20  copies. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Delanv.  Tullow,  co  do. 

Rt. 
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Rt.  Han.  D,  B.  Daly,  M.  P. 

Arthur  Dawfon,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Henry  Duquery,  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Dunn,  Efq.  M.  P. 

William  Donnellan,  Efq.  Leixlip. 

Benjamin  Difraell,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Mr.  B.  Dugdale,  Bookfeller,  Dublin,  to  copies 
Mr.  Draper,  Book-binder,  Dublin. 

John  Duigan,  Efq.  Jun.  Queen’s  Co. 

Rev.  Mr.  Deering,  Rathvilly. 

Annefley  Derenzy,  Efq.  Baliinglafs* 

Rev.  John  Dunne,  Rathcoffy. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dunne,  Kilcock. 

Rev  Dr.  Dillon,  Dungannon. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  Davett,  Strabane. 

Patrick  Duigenan,  Efq.  L.  L.  D.  M.  P* 

James  Devereux,  Efq  Co.  Wexford. 

Mr.  Edward  Donoghue,  Thornhill,  TulloiVc 
Mr.  Rufifell  Doyle,  Charlotte  Street,  Dublin. 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Steele  Dickfon,  Portaferry* 
John  Dawfon,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Chriftopher  M‘Dermott,  Efq.  Cregga,  Elphim 
Rev.  Mi;.  Difney,  Ardee. 

Hon.  Ju'flice  Downes. 

Rev.  Michael  Daniel,  Glebe  Lodge,  Kells. 
Wm.  Drennan,  Efq.  M.  D.  M.  R.  L A. 

Rev.  Abraham  Downs,  Birr. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Doneraile. 

Mr.  Douglafs,  Bookfeller,  Derry,  to  copies 
Mr.  Duberdieu,  Lilburn. 

Mr.  Dunn,  Portarlington; 


Right 
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E 

Rt.  Hon,  Earl  of  Enmlkillen. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Law,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Elpbin 
F.  R.  S. 

John  Egan,  Efq.  L.  L.  B.  M.  P. 

Mod  Rev.  Dr.  Egan,  Tuam. 

Edward  Elfmere,  Efq.  Baldnglafs.  12  copies, 
John  Euflace,  Efq.  Boreduff. 

Rev.  William  Elliott,  Trim. 

Rev.  Dean  Erfkine,  Cork. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  Dublin. 

Mr.  A.  Edwards,  Bookfeller,  Cork.  20  cop 

F 

Lady  Catherine  Freke. 

Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Wentworth  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of  Clare,  Lord 
high  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  ofFarnham. 

Rt.  Hon.  Richard,  Lord  Vifc.  Fitzwilliam. 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Foiler,  Speaker,  of  the  Hon. 

the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Charles  Fitzgerald, 

Rt.Hon.  Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald. 

Sir  Frederick  Flood,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Freke,  Bart. 

Cuthbert  Fetherfton,  Efq.  B^llintubber. 
Warden  Mood,  Efq.  M.  P. 

William  Fairbrother,  Efq.  Wicklow. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Richard  Fitzgerald,  Baltinglafs.  x 
Nichs.  Fitzhenry,  Efq.  Killanne,  Rofs. 

^r0L.  I.  c William 
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William  Fitzhenry,  Efq.  Bally  making. 

Mr.  Henry  Feris,  Bakinglafs. 

Mr.  John  Fowler,  Dublin. 

Mi.  Geo.  Fivey,  Capel-Street,  Dublin. 

John  Finlay,  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Forbes,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Arthur  French,  Efq.  M.  P.- 
Henry  Fry,  Efq.  Boyle* 

Edward  Fry,  Elq.  Do. 

Rev.  John  Fortefcue,  Cork. 

Rev.  Samuel  Falkner,  Kilbeggan. 

Hon.  Juftice  Finucane. 

Rt.  Hen.  Charles  James  Fox,  London. 

Samuel  Faulkner,  Efq.  Caftletown,  Carlow. 
Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond  French,  Elphin. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  A.  M.  Ennis. 

Rev.  Samuel  Francis,  Ennifcorihy. 

Mr.  Ed.  Flinn,  Bookfeller,  Limerick.  20  copies 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Bookfeller,  Dublin.  20  do. 

G 

Rt.  Hon.  Selina,  Countefsof  Granard  rocopLn 
Rt.  Hon.  George,  Earl  of  Granard. 

Rt.  Hon.  John,  Earl  of  Glendore. 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur,  Lord  Vifc.  Gosford. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glentworth. 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Grattan.  M.  P. 

Sir  Wm.  Godfrey,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Marcus  M‘Caufland  Gage,  Efq.  Belarena. 
Daniel  Gahan,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Francis  Gcoghcgan,  Efq.  M.  D.  12  copies. 
Fxobert  Graydon,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Robert  Grace,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Hamilton  Gorges,  Efq.  M.  P. 


William 
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William  Greene,  Efq.  Dublin. 

John  Giffard,  Efq.  Capt.  Royal  Regt,  Dublin 
Militia.  6 copies. 

A mb.  Harding  Giffard,  Efq.  Barr  ill  er  at  Law. 
Dr.  Graham,  Carlow. 

John  Grace,  Efq.  Mantua. 

Richard  Griffith,  Efq.  Millecent.  6 copies. 
Cornelius  Grogan,  Efq.  Co.  Wexford. 

Thomas  Gregg,  Efq.  Cork. 

Humphrey  Galbraith,  Efq  A.  M.  Coaft  Sur- 
veyor of  Beifaft  and  Donaghadee. 
George  Goff,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Griffin,  F.lphin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gouldlbury,  Boyle. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gunning,  Athlone. 

Rev.  Richard  Gobbings.  Cork. 

Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  Strabane. 

Mr.  John  Gamble,  Dublin. 

Mr.  William  Goggin,  Bookfeller,  Limerick, 
io  copies.  ' 

H 

Rt.  Hon.  Arthur,  Lord  Vifc.  Harberton. 

Sir  John  Stewart  Hamilton,  Bart.  M.  P. 
William  Handcoek,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Robeit  Townfend  Herbert,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Sir  Hugh  Hill,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Rt.  Hon.  Francis  Hely  Hutchinfon,  M.  P. 
Peter  Holmes,  Efq.  M.  P, 

Hugh  Howard,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Sackville  Hamilton,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Samuel  Hayes,  Efq.  M.  P.  Avoncfale.  12  copies, 
Francis  Hardy,  Elq.  M.  P.  M.  R.  I.  A. 

Edwaid  Hoare  Efq.  M.  P. 

c % Bartbch 
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Bartholemew  Hoare,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Joleph  Henry,  Efq.  Straffin,  Co.  Kildare. 

AV  illiam  P.  Hoey,  Efq.  Dunganftown,  Wick, 
Cornet  Hugh  Henry,  Co.  Kildare. 

Harvey  Hay,  Efq.  Ennifcorthy. 

George  Hoey,  Efq.  Hoey  field. 

Rev.  William  Hamilton,  Dublin, 

Edward  Hayes,  Efq.  Rathdrum. 

Mr.  T.  Heery,  Bookfeller,  Dublin,  ao  copies. 
Mr.  William  Heniy,  Athy. 

Henry  Harrington,  Efq.  Grangecon, 

Edward  Hudfon,  Efq.  Rathfarnhain. 
Alexander  Hamilon,  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Harden,  Efq.  Arran-Quay,  Dublin. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harding,  Dublin,  M.  R.  I.  A. 
Stephen  Hanly,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Handcock,  Athlone. 

John  Hague,  Efq.  Fifinamble-Street,  Dublin. 
Alderman  Henry  Howifon,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Averill  Hill,  Limerick. 

Neal  Harkan,  Efq.  Elphin. 

Mr.  Samuel  Healy,  James’s  Street,  Dublin. 

Mr.  William  Hoey,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hodgfon,  Fairy  Mount.  Rofcommon 
Rev.  William  Hamilton,  Duleek. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hyde,  Cork, 

Rev.  Arthur  Hyde,  Jun.  Youghal. 

Rev.  Ambrofe  Hickey,  Ban  don. 

Rev.  Henry  Hewett,  Ban  don. 

Rev.  Arthur  Herbert  Skibbereen, 

Rev.  John  Huleatt,  Rofcrea. 

Rev.  Arthur  Huleatt,  Limerick, 

Rev.  Roger  Hadlock,  Ennis. 

Rev.  Mr.  Higgins,  Youghal 
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Hugh  Hamill,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  Ram  el  ton. 

Francis  Higgins,  Elq.  Dublin 
Mr.  M.  Harris  bookfeller,  Cork.  10  copies 
Mr.  James  Haly  Bookfeller,  Cork,  io  do 
Mr.  J.  Hughes  Bookfeller,  Bel  fail  50  do 
* Mr.  George  Hynes  Bookfeller,  Galway.  12  do 
Mr.  Thos.  Henfhall,  Printer.  Dub.  2®  do. 

Mr.  M.  Hunter  Dublin. 

Thomas  Hughes,  Efq.  Ath). 

I 

Right  FI on.  Lady  Jocelyn. 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Lord  Vif.  Jocelyn. 

Colonel  Wm.  Irvine,  M.  P.  13  copies 
Right  Plon.  Theophilus  Jones.  M.  P. 

Denham  Jephfon  Efq.  M.  P. 

Rob.  Johnfton  M.  P. 

Rob.  Johnfton  Efq.  A thy. 

Mr  Samuel  Johnfton  Armagh. 

Alderman  Wm.  James  Dublin. 

Richard  M.  Jephfon,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Henry  Irvine  Efq.  Rofcomrnon. 

Henry  Jermyn,  Efq.  Aghadown. 

Rev.  Henry  Jones,  Drombeg. 

Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Edmond  Jordan,  Templederry. 

Rev.  Mr.  Irwine,  Drogheda. 

Mr.  James  Irwine,  Limerick. 

John  Philip  Roche  John,  Efq.  Limerick. 

Mr.  Jones,  Joneville,  Kileullen. 

Mr.  Geo.  Johnfon  Bookfeller,  Dublin.  10  copies 


Rt» 
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K 

Right  Hon.  Countefs  of  Kilkenny. 

Right  Hon.  Edmund  Earl  of  Kilkenny. 

Right  Hon,  Edw,  Earl  ofKingfton. 

Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  Lewis 
Jones,  Lord  Bifhop  of  Kildare. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Thos..  Barnard/ Lord  Bifhop  of 
Killaloe.  F.  R.  S. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  W m.  Fofter,  Lord  Bifhop  of 
Kilmore. 

Hon.  Kobert,  Lord  Vif,  Kingsborough. 

Hon.  Thos.  Knox,  M.  P. 

Rev.  Cadogan  Keatinge,  A.  M.  Dean  of  Clog  her, 
Narraghmore.  * 

Rev.  James  Knox,  London  Derry. 

Right  Hon.  Henry  King,  M.  P. 

Wm.  King,  Efq.  Baltinglafs. 

John  King,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Maurice  Bagnell  Sr.  Leger  Keating,  Efq.  M.  P 
Rev.  Mr.  Keating  Rathvilly. 

Wm.  Knott,  Efq.  M.  P, 

Mr.  John  Henry  Kenny,  By  field,  Elphin. 

Jas.  L.  Kelly,  Efq.  Kilmore,  Elphin. 

Rev.  J*  Kenny,  Archdeacon  ofKilfenora. 
Right  Hon.  Juftice  Kelly. 

Rev.  Mr  Kerns  worth.  Near  Mullingar. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Kenny,  Cork. 

Rev.  Edw.  Kenny,  Moviddy,  Cork. 

Rev  Mr.  Edw.  Hen.  Kenny  Cork. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Edmond  Knox,  A.  B.  Nenagh, 
Rev.  Ivennedy  O Kennedy,  A.  M.  Rofcrea- 
Rich.  King,  Efq.  Carlow. 


Her 
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L 

Her  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Leinffer  13  copies 
His  Grace  Wm.  Robert,  Duke  of  Lein  her  K.  S.  P* 
Right  Hon.  Elizabeth,  Countefs  of  Longford. 
Right  Hon.  Lady  Li  f mo  re. 

Right  Hon.  Char.  Tottenham,  Farl  of  Ely. 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Cecil  Pery,  Lord  Bilhop 
of  Limerick  , 

Right  Hon.  Thomas,  Lord  Longford. 

Right  Hon.  Cornelius,  Lord  Lifinore. 

Right  Hon.  Robert,  Lord  London  Derry. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lewis,  Limerick. 

Right.  Hon.  Richard  I onglield,  M.  P. 

Right  Lion.  Sir.  Hercules  Langrilh,  Bart.  M.  P 
Sir  Thomas  Lighton,  Bart.  IVlerville,  Co.  Dub. 
Gorges  Lowther  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Lloyd,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Charles  Powell  Lefiie  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Longfield  Efq.  M.  P. 

John  Latouche,  ETq.  M.  P. 

Francis  Leigh  Efq.  M.  P. 

JohnLedfam  Efq.  Brookville. 

George  Led  fa  m,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Mr.  Andrew,  1 eafam.  Dublin. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Larmingan,  Kilkenny. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mathew  Lennan,  Newry.oi  copies 
Pev.  Arthur  Grueber,  D.  L).  Dublin. 

Lieu.  Thos.  Low,  Royal  Irifh  Artillery  Low- 
flown,  Wedmeath. 

Pvobert  Leigh,  Efq  M.  P, 

Rev.  M Lowe,  Roundwood. 

Rev.  George  Lee.  Cork. 

Rev.  John  Leahy,  A.  M.  Dublin. 

Philip  Lemaiftre,  Efq.  Dublin. 


Rev. 
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Rev.  Samuel  Law,  Raphoe. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lemailliere,  Cork. 

John  Lloyd  Efq.  Lisdurn,  Elphin. 

John  James  Lloyd,  Efq.  Portobello,  Elphin. 
Nichs.  Le  Favre,  Efq.  Dublin. 

Mr.  Hugh  Leonard,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lyfler,  Boyle. 

Rev.  Thomas  L’Strange.  Rofcrea. 

Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  EJermiiage,  Elphin. 

Mr.  Alexander  Laurence,  mercht.  Coleraine. 

M 

Rt.  Hon.  Countefs  of  Moira,  io  copies. 

Rt.  Hon.  Countefs  of  Mount-Norris.  10  copies. 
Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Mountjoy  io  copies. 

Right  Hon.  Francis  Earl  of  Moira. 

Rt.  Hon.  William  Earl  of  Meath. 

Rt.  Hon.  Jofeph  Earl  of  Miltown.  io  copies. 
Rt.  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  William  Maxwell, 
Lord  Bifhop  of  Meath. 

Rt.  Hon.  James,  Lord  Vifc.  Maxwell. 

Rt.  Hon.  Hugh,  Lord  MafTey. 

Rt.  Hon.  Luke  Lord  Mountjoy, 

Lieutenant  General  Eyre  Mafley,  M.  P. 

Rt.  Hon*  John  Monck  Mafon,  M.  P. 

Abraham  Morris,  Efq.  Dunkettle.  M.  .P 
Francis  Macnamara  Efq.  M.  P. 

Lodge  Morres,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Alexander  Montgomery,  Efq.  M.  P. 

William  Montgomeiy-Efq.  M.  P. 

John  McClintock,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Richard  Magenis,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Hon.  Wm.  Moore,  M.  P. 

Hon.  Ponfonby  Moore,  Moorenelds. 

Pierce 
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PL  Hon.  Earl  of  Mountnorris. 

Fierce  Moore  Efq.  Whitehall,  Baldnglafs. 
Conolly  M‘Caufland,  Efq.  Fruit  hill , 

Sir  Hichard  Mufgrave,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Chas.  Stanley  Monk,  Efq*  Charleville,  Bray. 
Rev.  Richard  Murray,  D.  D.  Provotl  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 

John  Macartney,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Rt.  Plon.  Richd.  Moncrieife,  Lord  Mayor,  C.  D 
John  Miller,  Efq.  Stratford. 

Mr.  Revel  Morphy,  Athy. 

John  Maxwell,  Efq.  Stratford. 

John  Montgomery,  Efq.  M.  P. 

Lewis  Manfergh,  Efq.  Athy. 

Lion.  Baron  Metge. 

Thos.  Mahon,  Efq.  Strokeftown. 

Bryan  Macmahon,  Efq.  Limerick. 

Rev.  Arthur  Murphy,  Kilcock. 

John  Me.  Mahon,  Efq.  Tow'nfend  St.  Dublin 
Rev.  Mr.  Miley,  Bleffington. 

Rev.  John  Maher,  Rathdrum. 

Rev.  Maurice  Mahon,  Cloonfue. 

Rev.  W eflrop  Morony,  Limerick. 

Trevor  Till  1 Mercer,  Efq.  Hacket’s-towrm 
Rev.  L.  Mahon,  Ardmore. 

Rev.  James  Martin,  A.  M.  Killaloe. 

'1  hos.  Michell,  Efq.  Caftleftraoge,  Rofcommon 
Edw.  Mills,  Efq.  Faiiymount,  Rofcommon. 
Rev.  Archdeacon  Maunfell,  Canton. 

Rev,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Rofcommon. 

Rev.  Maurice  Mahon,  Strokeftown  Houfe, 

Rev.  Mr.  Me.  Laughlin,  Rofcommon 
Rev.  Mr.  Mag  rath.,  Caftlerea. 

Rev.  Mr.  Maguire,  James  Street  Dublin, 
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Rev.  Dean  Moore,  Arbracan,  Navan. 

Re.  Rev.  Dr.  Moylan,  Cork. 

Rev.  Jas.  Maxwell,  Dorfet  Street,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Rich.  Mead,  Kinfale. 

Rev.  Thos.  May,  A.  B.  Waterford. 

Mr.  Richard  Mercier,  Bookfeller,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Samuel  Me.  Anally,  Birr. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Introductory  Obfervations . — The  Revolution  of  1688. 
— The  Caufes  and  Confequences  of  it.— 

ON  a review  of  our  hiftory  from  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  II.  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  we  find  the  calamities  of  the  nation 
invariably  flowing  from  public  mifrule,  bar- 
barous manners,  private  intereft,  and  the  rage 
of  parties.  This  rage  was  little  affe&ed  by 
thofe  changes  in  religion,  which  had  fet 
Europe  in  a flame,  fortwo  fucceflive  centuries. 
Popular  phrenzy,  vague  principles,  and  the  lufl: 
of  dominion,  were  at  an  early  period  implica- 
ted with  pur  ecclefiaflical  contefts  ; and  thedoc- 
trine  of  Chriflianity,  which  fatally  had  fo 
fmall  an  influence  previous  to  the  commence- 
Vor.  I.  B rnent 
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ment  oi  thofe  contefts,  was  attended  with 
much  lefs  after.  I propofe  not  to  dwell  on 
fuch  melancholy  feenes,  we  have  too  long 
been  the  dupes  of  fhameful  prejudices  ; my  ob- 
je6l  is  to  eradicate  fuch  diftinctions  as  have 
ever  engendered  mifehief,  and  to  reftore  that 
union  and  harmony  which  hath  at  all  times 
been  the  wifh  of  party  to  violate.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  extenuate  the  known  guilt  of  any 
party,  or  applaud  the  mifcondu6l  of  public 
op preffors.— Ireland,  long  wafted  by  its  own 
ariftocratical  confufton,  and  little  improved  by 
the  too  w'eak  monarchy  eredled  on  its  ruins,  ac- 
ceded to  a foreign  government,  planned  on 
the  guilt,  and  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  one 
of  the  national  chiefs. — The  people  having 
changed  from  bad  to  worfe,  inftead  of  pro- 
tection, found  a wanton  exercife  of  lawlefs 
and  arbitary  power  ; inftead  of  peace,  a mer- 
cilefs  war  made  on  human  nature,  for  350 
years  without  intermiftion  ; inftead  of  merciful 
governors,  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  enor- 
mous poffeftions,  a fet  of  turbulent  free-booters, 
who  denied  the  unfortunate  natives  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Englifh  laws,  and  of  all  laws 
liuman  and  divine.  It  is  no  ^vender  that  a 

nation  thus  treated  ; and  thus  delivered  over 
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to  utter  extermination,  fhould  feek  redrefs  by 
the  force  of  arms.  As  far  as  the  cruel  flate 
of  anarchy  eftabliftied  amongfl  them  per- 
mitted, they  fought  and  found  fome  redrefs  in 
refinance.  They  made  efforts  to  regain  li- 
berty by  the  means  of  force,  when  they  found 
it  in  vain  to  feek  that  blefling  by  any  other  ? 
Indeed,  all  the  little  happinefs  they  enjoyed 
for  near  400  years,  they  owed  to  the  fad  expe- 
dient of  War  alone ! And  yet  this  ffate  of 
things  was  not.occafioned  by  the  inhumanity  of 
one  fet  of  ecclefiaftics  againft  another  ; but  to 
the  inhumanity  of  catholics  againft  catholics. 
This  .{hews  how  little  the  formal  identity  of 
religion  is  fufficient  to  fecure  human  kind 
againft  human  treachery  ; it  can  only  be  faid 
of  religious  conformity  that  it  is  a lefs  evil  in 
the  world,  than  a religious  difeord  ; fince  the 
true  purpofes  of  treachery,  or  the  pretenfions 
of  zeal  can  be  dete&ed  with  much  more  cer- 
tainty in  the  ftrft  cafe,  than  in  the  fecond.  To 
oppreffive  governments  a different  mode  of 
God's  worfhip,  is  generally  almoft  all  crimes 
in  one  : this  makes  the  folution  of  all  moral  as 
well  as  political  evil  extremely  eafy;  and  here 
alone  opprefhon  finds  the  moft  commodious 
B % juflifi  cation. 
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judihcation  of  all  its  meafures.  This  the  nrft 
oppreffors  of  Ireland  wanted  ; therefore,  as  a 
judification,  they  were  obliged  to  afcribe  to 
the  peculiar  obdinacy  of  the  Irifh  nation 
what  they  could  not  to  their  religion.  By 
fuch  ridiculous  pretext  they  juftihed  all  their 
outrages.  The  pretexts  in  difference  of  na- 
tion can  never  impofe  long:  thofe  in  difference 
of  religion  are  of  greater  duration  and  of 
worfe  confequences.  But  thefe  confequences, 
mifchievous  as  they  are,  will  operate  much  lefs 
towards  public  mifery,  when  knowledge  and 
national  wifdom  unite  to  bring  their  caufes 
under  a drifter  examination,  than  they  have 
hitherto  undergone.  Religion,  good  or  bad, 
is  the  bed  ted  we  have  for  the  probity  of  men. 
Its  votaries,  through  the  feduflion  of  fome, 
and  ignorant  zeal  of  others,  may  at  fome  pe- 
riods torture  the  facred  text  to  defend  bad 
meafures,  and  rotten  principles.  But  fuch  an 
evil  is  temporary,  it  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment and  the  perfection  of  patriotifm  to  do  it 
away.  Then  the  tranfient  eftefls  of  trandent 
policy  would  ceafe  ; and  if  union  on  the  te- 
nets of  religion  could  not  be  obtained,  an  union 
on  civil  principles  might  j to  fuch  an  union 
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no  good  governor  will  be  an  obftacle,  nay  be 
will  be  a&ive  in  making  the  difcrimination  we 
here  contend  for. 

On  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Reformation  un- 
der Queen  Elizabeth,  it  may  be  obferved  with 
truth,  that  one  party  was  punifhed  without 
mercy,  and  the  other,  without  found  policy. 
Her  intereft  led  her,  and  the  fuccefs  of  her 
father  and  brother  encouraged  her  to  change 
the  eftablifhed  religion  in  England.  This  fhe 
effe&ed  ; but  the  truth  obliges  us  to  confefs, 
that  the  new  church  was  ere&ed  on  the  foun- 
dations of  perfecution.  The  change  was  ef- 
fedled  by  a fudden  effort  of  legifiative  power ; 
but  without  that  moderation,  which  time, 
rather  than  human  wifdom,  exerts  in  eftablilh- 
ments  of  this  nature. — This  evil  of  perfecution 
encreafed  during  the  following  reigns  ; when 
the  three  kingdoms,  for  the  firft  time,  wrere 
fubjeft  to  one  fovereign. 

James,  I.  whom  the  trumpeters  of  politi- 
cal lies  charged  with  favouring  popery,  wras  its 
greateft  enemy.  His  adminiftration  in  Ireland 
is  an  almofl  continued  proof  of  this  alfertion, 
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his  trimming  condudl  towards  the  Catholics  in 
England,  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary ; for  they 
gained  nothing  by  the  lures  he  held  out  to 
them.  Charles,  his  fuccefifor,  ruinoufly  trod  in 
his  fteps.  The  Scottifh  covenanters  would 
not  bear  the  introdu&ion,  of  what  they 
deemed  a fuperftitious  liturgy  among  them. 
They  fought  redrefs  in  infurre&ion  ; and  the 
parliament  then  fitting  at  Weftminfler,  ap- 
proved of  their  condudh  The  Irifh  dreading 
the  wrorft  from  the  republican  fpir$  that  now 
exifted  in  Britain,  entertained  the  thoughts  of 
availing  themfelves  of  the  prefent  opportunity 
to  fhake  off  the  bondage  they  groaned  under 
for  many  }Tears  before.  But  this  they  dcfigned 
to  effe&uate  by  legal  means.  Truth  warrants 
me  in  averting,  that  the  Irifti  wanted  to  redrefs 
grievances  by  legal  and  conflitutional  means. 
They  were  firmly  attached  to  monarchy: 
they  were  loyal  to  the  reigning  prince,  not- 
withftanding  the  unworthinefs  of  his  deputies 
who  betraved  both  him  and  them.  The  def- 
perate  meafures,  which  many  adopted  foon 
after,  weie  occafioned  by  the  adjournment  of 
the  feflions  of  parliament  in  1641,  fo  contrary 
to  the  king’s  order  as  well  as  intereft.  A part, 
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and  not  all,  arofe  in  Ulfler  and  fought  relief  in 
reliflance;  the  continuation  of  the  fefiion,  to- 
gether with  pafling  fonie  bills  into  laws  pur- 
fuant  to  his  majefty’s  defire,  would  have  com- 
pletely prevented  the  murders  and  maffacres 
that  enfued  ; and  which  are  to  be  folely  af- 
cribed  to  the  perfidious  treachery  of  the 
lords’-juftices. 

It  is  a pity  fo  fenfible  a writer  as  Mr.  Hume, 
fhould  be  fo  much  mi  fled  into  different  ac- 
counts of  rhefe  matters  ; a wound  from  fuch 
a hand  is  painful : but  it  is  far  from  being  mor- 
tal, in  an  age  wherein  hillory  may  be  written 
and  adorned,  but  cannot  poflibly  be  created, 
The  mifreprefentations  of  Sir  John  Temple  and 
others,  Mr.  Hume  has  drawn  out  on  a new 
canvas,  heightened  by  all  the  colouring  of  his 
art,  as  a fine  painter  ; and  the  piece  evidently 
coil  him  much  labour.  Horror  and  pity  are 
wrought  up  here,  in  high  perfection  ; but 
happily,  the  Irifh  did  not  fit  for  the  pi&ure, 
and  Mr.  Hume  can  claim  no  other  merit  in  this 
inftance,  but  that  of  giving  a wTrong  bias  to  the 
paflions,  he  took  fo  much  pains  to  excite.— 
Far  from  being  influenced  by  the  fpiritual  zeal 
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of  any  fed,  Mr.  Hume  has  faid  enough  to 
condemn  its  exceffes,  in  every  party  of  thofe 
miferable  and  barbarous  times.  He  laid  open 
thofe  cancerous  fores,  which  Hill  gnaw  into 
our  minds,  and  have  produced,  hat  they 
ever  mult  produce,  party  malevolence,  party 
interefts,  perfecutinglaws,  perverfe  judgments, 
and  averhon  from  due  information  ! It  would 
be  little  expeded  that  fuch  a writer,  Ihould 
deviate  in  any  inftance  from  truth,  and  lay 
down  the  arms  of  philofophy,  to  wield  thofe 
of  fpiritual  hatred  ! Wherefore  it  is  reafona- 
ble  to  prefume,  that  nothing  but  miftakes  in 
matters  of  fad,  could  tempt  him,  to  return 
fuch  weapons,  with  a new  edge  to  inflamed  ad~ 
verfaries  ; but  particularly  to  men,  who  in 
their  anniverfary  preachings,  abandoned  the 
road  of  char  ity  and  truth,  to  perpetuate  animo- 
fity,  and  wound  the  living  by  unjuftifiable 
Ilrokes  on  the  dead.  By  revifing  the  remem- 
brance of  thofe  times,  my  objed  is  to  inflrud, 
not  to  mifreprefent;  to  pacify,  not  to  Hander. 
In  my  humble  apprehenfion  the  confounding 
times  and  things,  is  making  the  worft  poffible 
ufe  of  hiftory  ; until  we  can  make  the  proper 
diftindion  between  them?  civil  and  religious, 
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prejudices  limit  prevail,  to  the  utter  rum  of  a 
country,  fo  peculiarly  circumitanced,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  a moment’s  bappinefs  without 
the  mutual  co-operation  and  concord  of  all  its 
people. 

From  the  reiteration  to  the  fucceflion  of 
James  II.  the  Irifh  manifefted  a fpirit  of 
loyalty  to  their  fovereign  and  obedience  to  the 
laws,  which  were  highly  commendable  ; but 
upon  the  accehion  of  that  unfortunate  and 
ill-guided  prince,  all  the  horrors  of  religious 
and  civil  intolerance  burit  out  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  judicious  part  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity, were  difgufted  at  the  violent  raea 
fures  James  purfued,  in  order  to  overturn 
Proteftantifm,  but  he  being  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  rafh  councils  of  the  Queen  and 
her  confeffor,  thought  it  was  neceffary  for 
him,  particularly  as  he  w*as  in  the  decline  of 
life,  by  hafly  heps  to  carry  his  defighs  into 
execution  ; left  the  fucceflion  of  the  Princefs 
of  Orange  fhould  overturn  all  his  projects* 
In  vain  did  Arundel,  Powis,  and  Bellafts  re- 
monftrate,  and  fuggeft  more  moderate  and 
guarded  meafures.  Thefe  men  had  feen  and 
experienced,  the  furious  antipathy  wrhich  the 
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nation  bore  to  popery  ; and  though  fome  fub- 
fequent  incidents  had  apparently  alhtyed 
that  fpirit,  they  knew  that  the  fettled  ha- 
bits of  the  nation  were  ftill  the  fame,  and 
that  the  fmalleft  incident  was  fufhcient 
to  renew  the  former  animofity.  A very 
moderate  indulgence  to  their  religion  would 
have  fatisfied  them ; and  all  attempts  to 
acquire  power,  much  more  to  operate 
a change  of  national  faith,  they  confidered 
both  dangerous  and  deftrudlive.  Among  all 
the  engines  of  authority  formerly  exercifed  by 
the  crown,  none  had  a more  pernicious  or 
even  deftruftive  tendency  to  liberty,  than  the 
court  of  High  Commiflion,  which,  together 
with  the  Star  Chamber,  had  been  abolifhed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment ; where  a claufe  was  alfo  inferted,  pro- 
hibiting the  ereflion  of  that  court,  or  any  of 
a like  nature.  So  pofitive  and  imperious  w'as 
James  ill  his  councils,  that  this  law  was  deem- 
ed no  obflacle ; and  an  ecclefiadical  commif- 
fion was  anew  iiTued,  by  which  feven  commit 
fioners  were  invefled  wuth  full  and  unlimited 
authority  over  the  entire  church  of  England. 

^ The  king’s  delign  to  fubdue  the  church  was 

now 
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sow  fufficiently  known  ; and  had  he  been  ab]e 
to  eftablifh  the  authority  of  this  new  ere&ed 
court,  hisfuccefs  was  infallible,  A more  fen- 
ftble  blow  could  not  be  given  both  to  na- 
tional liberty  and  religion  ; and  happily  the 
contefl  could  not  be  tried  in  a caufe  more  un- 
juft and  unpopular  than  that  againft  Sharpe 
and  the  Bifhop  of  London. — Almoft  the  en- 
tire of  this  fhort  reign  confifts  of  attempts, 
either  imprudent  or  illegal,  and  commonly 
both,  againft  whatever  was  moft  loved  and 
revered  by  the  nation : even  fuch  fchemes  of 
the  King’s  as  might  be  laudable  in  themfelves, 
were  fo  difgraced  with  thefe  intentions,  that 
they  ferve  only  to  aggravate  the  charge  againft 
him. 

Jamis  much  more  imprudent,  headftrong, 
and  arbitrary  than  his  brother,  ifTued  a procla- 
mation, fufpending  all  the  penal  laws  in  eccle- 
fiaftical  affairs,  and  granting  a general  liberty 
of  confcience  to  all  his  fubje&s.  He  was  not 
deterred  by  the  confideration,  that  this  fcheme 
of  indulgence  was  already  blafted  by  two 
fruitlefs  attempts  ; and  that  in  fuch  a govern- 
ment as  that  of  England,  it  was  not  fufficient 

that 
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that  a prerogative  be  approved  of  by  a few 
prejudiced  lawyers  and  antiquarians.  If  it 
was  condemned  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation,  and  yet  was  dill  exerted,  the  vidlory 
over  national  liberty  was  equally  fignai  as  if 
obtained  by  the  mod  flagrant  injudice  and 
ufurpation. 

These  two  confiderations  indeed  would 
rather  ferve  to  recommend  this  projedl  to 
James,  who  confidered  himfelf  fuperior  in  vi- 
gour and  adlivity  to  his  brother,  and'who  cer- 
tainly thought  his  people  enjoyed  no  liberties 
but  by  his  royal  conceflion  and  indulgence. 
In  order  to  preferve  a better  reception  for  his 
edidl  of  toleration,  the  king  finding  himfelf 
oppofed  by  the  church,  paid  court  to  the  Dif- 
fenters  ; in  the  expeclation  of  playing  one 
party  againfi  the  other,  he  would  there- 
by eafily  obtain  a vidlory  over  both  ; a policy 
too  refined  for  his  capacity  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution. But  his  intention  was  fo  obvious, 
that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  gain  the  re- 
gard and  fincere  confidence  of  the  DifiTenters  ; 
for  had  they  been  ever  fo  much  difpofed  to 
elofe  their  eyes  with  regard  to  James’s  de- 
figns,  the  manner  of  condudiing  his  fcheme  in 
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Scotland,  was  fully  fufficient  to  diicover  the 
fecret.  The  king  firft  applied  to  the  Scotch 
parliament,  and  defired  a toleration  for  Ca- 
tholics alone,  without  including  the  Prelhyte- 
rians  ; but  that  aflembly  firmly  refolved  not 
to  facrifice  their  civil  liberties,  and  perti- 
nacioufly  determined  to  adhere  to  their  reli- 
gion, now  for  -he  firft  time  rejected  the  king’s 
application.  James  therefore  found  himfelf 
obliged  to  ufe  his  prerogative,  and  he  con- 
fidered  it  prudent  to  intereft  a party  of  his 
people,  befides  the  Catholics,  to  fupport  this 
aft  of  prerogative.  The  haraffed  and  perfe- 
cuted  Prelbyterians,  to  their  great  aftonifhment, 
heard  the  principles  of  toleration  every  wdaere 
extolled,  and  found  that  pcrmiffion  was  grant- 
ed to  attend  conventicles,  an  offence  wrhich 
had  been  declared  no  lefs  than  a capital  crime, 
even  during  this  reign.  However  the  king’s 
declaration  of  toleration  contained  articles 
fufficient  to  damp  their  joy.  James  declared 
that  he  never  would  ufe  force,  nor  invincible 
necejjity , againft  any  man  on  account  of 
his  religious  perfuafion.  It  is  likewife 
remarkable,  that  James  declared  in  exprefs 
terms,  that  he  had  thought  fit,  by  his 
fovereign  authority,  prerogative  royal,  and 

ab Joints 
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abfolute  power,  which,  without  refer  ye,  all  his 
fubjefts  were  to  obey,  to  gram  this  royal  tole- 
ration. 

The  dangerous  fchemes  of  other  princes 
may  be  colle&ed  by  a comparifon  of  their 
feveral  a&ions ; but  fo  infatuated  was  James 
with  blind  zeal,  fo  tranfported  with  his 
haughty  difpofition,  that  even  his  proclama- 
tions and  edi&s  contain  fentiments  which  may 
fuffice  to  his  condemnation,  without  any 
farther  inveftigation.  But  what  afforded  the 
molt  alarming  profpefl,  was,  the  violent  and 
precipitate  management  of  Irifh  affairs. 

The  Catholics  were  putin  poffeffion  of  the 
council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  of 
the  benches  of  juftice.  The  charters  of 
Dublin,  and  of  all  the  corporations,  were  re- 
called ; and  new  charters  were  granted,  which 
fubje&ed  the  corporations  to  the  ablolute  will 
of  the  fovereign.  The  Proteftant  freemen 
wxre  expelled.  Catholics  introduced,  and  the 
latter  fe<ff  being  in  number  the  majority,  were 
now  invefted  with  the  whole  power  of  the 
Kingdom.- 
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The  a£l  of  fettlement  was  the  only  bar.  to 
their  enjoying  the  whole  property ; and. 
Tyrconnel  defigned  to  convene  a parliament, 
in  order  to  revefre  that  a£L  But  in  this 
violent  fcheme,  he  met  with  oppofition  from 
the  more  cautious  Catholics  in  the  King’s 
council.  Lord  Bellafis  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm 
with  an  oath,  that  “ the  fellow  in  Ireland  was 
fool  and  madman  enough  to  ruin  ten  king- 
doms.” James,  not  fatisfied  with  exhibiting 
the  imprudence  of  his  condudl  in  his  own 
kingdoms,  determined  that  all  Europe  fhould 
be  witnefs  of  it.  He  publicly  fent  an  am- 
bafTador  to  Rome  in  order  to  exprefs  his  obe- 
dience to  his  holinefs,  and  to  reconcile  his 
kingdoms  to  the  Catholic  communion. 

The  Pope,  little  pleafed  with  this  forward 
itep,  reafonably  concluded,  that  a plan  fo  in- 
difcreetly  conducted,  could  never  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs.  The  only  mark  of  complaifance 
which  James  received  from  the  Pope  was  his 
fending  a nuncio  into  England  in  return  for 
the  embafly  ; for  his  Holinefs,  at  the  time, 
was  involved  in  a violent  quarrel  with  the 
French  Monarch,  which  interefhed  him  much 
more  than  the  converfion  of  England,  where- 
fore 
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fore  he  bore  little  regard  to  James,  confider- 
mg  him  too  clofely  united  with  his  inveterate 
enemy. — While  James  oppofed,  in  the  moll 
open  manner,  all  the  principles  and  prejudices 
of  his  Proteftant  fubje&s,  he  could  not  but  at 
ti  mes  be  fenfible,  that  he  required  their  affiftance 
in  the  execution  of  his  fchemes  ; and  although 
by  virtue  of  his  prerogative  he  had  fufpended 
the  penal  laws  and  difpenfed  with  the  teft,  yet 
he  would  gladly  have  obtained  the  fandion  of 
parliament  to  thefe  ads  of  power,  as  he  was 
fenfible  that  without  this  authority,  his  edicls 
alone  would  never  afford  fufficient  fecurity  to 
the  Catholics.  Pie  therefore  ufed  every  means 
in  his  power  to  break  the  obftinacy  of  the 
parliament  in  this  particular.  But  finding  all 
his  efforts  ineffectual  he  diflfolved  «he  parlia- 
ment, and  refolved  to  convene  a new  one, 
from  whom  he  expeded  at  leaf!  more  fub- 
miffion.  James’s  pow*er  at  this  time  was  ex- 
orbitant, his  revenue  fo  confiderable  and  in- 
dependent that  if  he  had  embraced  any  na- 
tional party,  he  might  have  carried  his  autho- 
rity to  what  extent  he  pleafed.  But  the  Ca- 
tholics, to  wrhom  he  attached  himfelf,  were  not 
the  one  hundreth  part  of  the  people.  James 
therefore  finding  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  pro- 
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tracted  the  election  of  a parliament,  and  ftilt 
proceeded  in  the  e&ercife  of  his  illegal  and 
arbitrary  authority.  In  Ireland  Tyrconnel 
refolved  to  inveft  the  Catholics  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  that  of 
modelling  all  future  parliaments  : He  addrelT- 
ed  himfelf  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  furrender  their  charter  to  the 
king.  The  citizens  helitated  to  adopt  a 
meafure,  for  which  not  even  a plaufible  pre- 
tence had  been  aifigned.  At  length,  Tyrconnel 
in  a rage  of  difappointment*  loaded  them  with 
reproaches  and  menaced  them  with  all  the  in- 
dignation of  the  royal  vengeance.  It  being  in 
vain  to  expoftulate  with  the  Lord  Deputy  on 
the  impropriety  of  his  requisition,  the  citizens 
of  Dublin,  by  the  hands  of  their  recorder,  pre- 
fented  a petition  to  the  king,  Hating  their 
zealous  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  govern- 
ment, and  imploring  the  continuance  of  their 
charter.  The  application  was  reje£led  with 
fcorn.  A quo  warranto  was  immediately 
iffued,  and  judgment  fuddenly  pronoun* 
ced  againft  their  charter.  Many  other 
corporations  were  foon  after  diflblved  by  the 
fame  procedure  ; and  fome  were  influenced  to 
furrender  their  charters  by  promifes  and 
Vor.  1 Q menaces: 
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menaces.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  lord 
Clarendon,  the  king’s  mandate  had  been  pre- 
fented  to  the  governors  of  the  univerfity,  di* 
reding  them  to  admit  one  Green,  a Roman 
Catholic,  to  a profefforfhip.  It  was  ignorant- 
. ly  ftyled  a profefTorfhip  of  the  Irifh  lan- 
guage. The  emoluments,  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  office  exifted  only  in  imagination  ; but 
tho’  Greene  was  thus  difappointed,  the  uni- 
verfity expedled  with  the  moft  melancholy 
apprehenfions,  fome  farther  attacks  on  their 
privileges.  In  this  lituation  they  refolved  to 
convert  moft  of  their  plate  into  money,  for 
the  purpole  of  ere&ing  new  buildings,  or  pur- 
chafing  lands.  They  had  procured  the  con- 
fent  of  their  vifitors  for  this  projedl.  But 
Tyrconnel  having  in  the  mean  time  arrived, 
and  being  informed  of  the  tranfa&ion,  feized 
the  plate  in  the  port  of  Dublin,  and  depofited 
it  in  the  king’s  ftores.  The  more  moderate 
however  of  his  advifers  prevailed  upon  hTm  to 
reftore  it  to  the  univerfity. 

The  whole  kingdom  now  refounded  with 
complaints  of  the  meannefs,  ignorance  and  in* 
folence  of  their  rulers ; while  the  alarming  ftate 
of  the  revenue  made  an  adequate  impreffion 

on 
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on  the  minds  of  thofe  Englifh  minifters,  whofe 
views  were  not  folely  confined  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  king’s  fchemes.  The  mifeondudt 
of  Tyrconnel  was  folely  blamed  as  the  occa- 
fion  of  this  ferment,  which  occafioned  an  urgent 
application  to  the  king  to  appoint  a wifer  and 
more  temperate  governor  of  Ireland.  To  avert 
the  impending  ftorm,  the  deputy  obtained 
permiffion  to  attend  his  royal  matter,  accom* 
panied  by  Rice,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  latter  of  whom  made  fuch  plaufibie 
reprefentations  of  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  foleb 
defigned  to  recommend  his  patron,  that  the 
king,  without  hefitation,  reftored  the  deputy, 
to  his  government,  where  he  continued  to  pro- 
ceed wfith  his  ufual  violence.  The  next  ftep 
of  the  court,  was  an  infult  of  ft  ill  a more  open 
nature  on  the  whole  clafs  of  the  ecclefiaftics, 
and  which  rendered  the  breach  between  James 
and  that  powerful  body  fatal,  as  well  as  incu- 
rable. It  is  fo  me  what  furprizing  that  James, 
when  he  felt  from  the  fentiments  of  his  own 
mind,  what  a mighty  influence  religious  zeal 
had  over  himfelf,  could  be  fo  infatuated  as  ne- 
ver once  to  fufpect,  that  it  might  poflibly  have 
a proportionate  authority  over  his  fubje&s. 
Could  he  have  profited  from  experience,  he 
had  feen  inftances  enough  of  their  ftreng 
C z averfion 
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averfion  towards  that  communion,  which  he 
was  violently  determined  to  introduce  into 
this  kingdom, 

James  published  a fecond  mandate  of 
toleration  almoft  in  fimilar  terms  with  the 
former  ; and  he  fubjoined  an  order  that  it 
fliould  be  read  by  the  clergy  in  all  churches, 
immediately  after  divine  fervice.  This  claufe 
the  clergy  conceived  to  be  meant  as  an  infult 
on  them,  and  thev  were  fenfible  that  by  their 
compliance  they  woul  d be  expofed  to  public 
contempt,  on  account  of  their  tame  behaviour, 
and  to  public  hatred,  by  indiredhly  patronizing 
fo  obnoxious  a prerogative.  They  therefore 
befought  the  king,  that  he  would  not  infill 
upon  their  compliance  with  fuch  an  order, 
but  he  was  incapable,  not  only  of  fubmitting 
to  the  greateft  oppofition,  but  of  allowing  the 
flighteft  and  moll  refpedlful  contradi&ions 
to  pafs  unpunifhed,  He  immediately  em- 
braced a refolution  of  punifhing  thebilhops 
for  their  difobedience ; who  forthwith 
were ' fent  to  the  tower,  on  their  refufal  to 
give  bail,  but  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
kingdom  they  were  honourably  acquitted. 
James  was  ft  ill  determined  to  rulh  forward 

in 
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in  the  fame  courfe  into  which  already  by  his 
precipitation  he  had  fo  far  advanced.  He  iffia^d 
orders  to  profecute  all  thofe  clergymen  who 
had  not  read  his  declaration  ; he  fent  a man- 
date to  the  new  fellows,  whom  he  obtruded 
on  Magdalen  College,  to  eledl  for  prefident 
one  Gifford,  a do&or  of  the  Sorbonne ; and  he 
is  faid  to  have  nominated  the  fame  perfon 
to  the  fee  of  Oxford.  So  great  an  infatuation 
is  perhaps  an  objedt  of  companion  rather  than 
of  anger  : and  is  really  aftonifhing  in  a man, 
who  in  other  refpedls,  was  far  from  being  de* 
ficient  in  fenfe  and  accomplifhments. 

1688  WHILST  every  motive,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious, concurred  to  alienate  from  the 
king  every  denomination  and  rank  of  men,  it 
might  be  prefumed,  that  his  throne  would  in- 
llantly  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  wTeight.  But 
fuchis  the  influence  of  eftablifhed  government ; 
fo  averfe  are  men  from  undertaking  hazardous 
enterprizes,  that  had  not  the  nation  received 
afliftance  from  abroad,  affairs  might  long  have 
continued  in  their  prefent  delicate  fituation, 
and  James  might  perhaps  at  laft  have  fuc- 
eeeded  in  his  rafh  and  ill -concerted  projedlsc 
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Since  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  marriage  with 
James’s  daughter,  he  fupported  a prudent  and 
cautious  condud  ; he  apparently  concerned 
himfelf  very  little  in  Englifh  affairs,  and  he 
took  particular  care  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence or  difgufl  to  any  of  the  fadions,  or 
even  to  James  himfelf.  His  intereft  as  well 
as  inclination  prompted  him  to  apply  himfelf 
afliduoufly  in  continental  affairs,  and  to  op- 
pofe  the  power  of  the  French  monarch,  againft 
whom,  he  had  conceived  the  mod  violent 
hatred,  from  perfonal  as  well  as  political 
motives.  By  fuch  cotidud  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  gratified  the  prejudices  of  the  Englifh 
nation;  but  as  he  thwarted  the  Spanifh  Mo* 
narch’s  wifhes,  who  fought  for  peace,  by  a 
Compliance  with  France,  he  funk  much  iu 
the  efteem  of  that  Prince. 

James,  on  his  coming  to  the  throne,  per- 
ceiving it  to  be  his  intereft  to  prefer ve  an  in- 
timacy  and  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Prince 
cf  Orange,  on  many  occafions  gave  proofs  of 
his  friendfhip  for  him,  and  the  Prince  on  his 
part  was  not  wanting  in  apparent  regard  and 
duty  towards  James. 

O * 
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On  Monmouth’s  invafion,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  difpatched  to  James’s  aflifiance,  fix 
regiments  of  Englifh  troops,  which  were  in 
the  Dutch  fervice,  and  even  propofed  to  take 
the  command  of  James’s  forces  againft  the  re- 
bels.  However  much  the  Prince  difliked  the 
maxims  of  the  king’s  Government,  hepreferved 
a filence  on  the  fubjed  and  gave  no  coun- 
tenance to  thofe  difcontents  which  were  with 
fuch  afliduity  diflfeminated  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Notwithstanding  James  had  entertained 
lofty  ideas  of  his  own  prerogative,  yet  he 
found  that  the  edi&s  iflued  by  it,  wanted 
much  of  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  the 
continuance  of  them  would  in  the  end  become 
dangerous,  both  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  Catho- 
lics, whom  he  defired  to  favour.  An  ad  of 
the  legiilature  alone  could  eflablifh  the  tole- 
ration, which  he  endeavoured  to  effed,  where- 
fore he  folicited  the  confent  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  llatutes,  and 
of  the  teft,  hoping  if  the  Prince  would  declare 
in  favour  of  that  meafure,  the  parliament 
would  at  lafl  bq  prevailed  with  to  adopt  ito 
And  in  order  to  engage  the  Prince  to  concur 
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with  his  views,  hopes  were  given  that  England 
would  efpoufe  all  thofe  enterprizes  which  the 
Princes’s  active  and  extenfive  mind  had  fo 
fuccefsfully  planned  on  the  Continent.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  fenfble,  that  the  king  of 
Spain,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  wrere  in- 
cenfed  at  the  repeated  ill  ufage  and  injuries 
which  they  had  fuffered  from  the  ambition  of 
Lewds  XIV.  the  Prince  knew  the  weight 
of  thefe  Monarchs  with  the  Catholic  Prin- 
ces of  the  Empire,  and  he  himfelf  had 
acquired  a great  afcendancy  amongft  the  Pro- 
teftant  Princes ; he  therefore  planned  the 
the  project  of  leaguing  Europe  in  a general 
confederacy  againft  the  encroachments  of 
France,  which  already  feemed  to  menace  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  all  its  neigh- 
bours. 

No  characters  are  perhaps  more  incom- 
patible than  thole  of  a perfecutor  and  a con- 
queror, and  Lewis  foon  perceived  that  by  the 
banilhment  of  fo  many  of  his  uieful  fubje&s, 
he  had  not  only  weakened  his  cwn  dominions, 
but  had  inflamed  all  the  Proteuant  Hates  againft 
him.  Amfterdam  and  other  cities  of  Holland, 
had  dropped  all  their  private  fa&ions,  on  ac- 
count 
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count  of  the  furious  perfe’eutions  in  France 
of  the  Hugonots,  and  united  themfelves  clofe- 
iy  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  ; while  the  Protef- 
tant  Piinces  of  the  Empire  formed  a feparate 
league  for  the  defence  of  their  religion. 

The  people  of  England  were  anew  in- 
cenfed  at  the  blind  bigotry  of  their  fovereign, 
and  were  ready  to  adopt  the  moft  defperate 
refolutions  againft  him  : it  appears  evidently 
from  a view  of  the  Hate  of  Europe  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  Lewis  XIV.  had  not  only  fullied 
and  tarniffied  an  illuftrious  reign,  but  by 
this  wanton  perfficution  had  created  infur  - 
mountable  barriers  to  his  arms  which  other- 
wife,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impoffible,  to  oppofe.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
availed  himfelf  of  all  thefe  advantages  ; and 
by  his  influence  and  intrigues,  a confederacy 
was  entered  into  at  Augfburg,  where  the  en- 
tire Empire  joined  in  its  defence  againft  Lewis. 
Holland  and  Spain  became  parties  in  the 
league.  Savoy  afterwards  acceded  to  it  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  favoured  the  fame 
caufe  ; but  Hill  the  league  was  deemed  urn 
equal  to  its  end  and  imperfed  ; fo  long  as 
England  maintained  that  neutrality,  in  which 
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ihe  had  hitherto  continued.  However  James 
might  be  more  bigoted  than  his  brother,  yet 
he  was  at  leaft  more  fenfibleto  his  own  and  to 
national  honour  than  Charles,  and  were  he 
not  enflaved  by  the  former  motive,  he  would 
have  fupported  the  intereft  and  independence 
of  his  kingdoms  with  more  fpirit.  Therefore, 
when  he  entertained  the  hopes  of  promoting 
his  religious  views  by  oppofing  the  fchemes  of 
France,  he  was  not  averfe  to  that  rneafure  ; 
and  he  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  he  would  fecond  his  proje&s, 
provided  the  Prince  would  concur  with  his 
fchemes  in  England. — This  certainly  was  a 
tempting  offer  to  a Prince  fo  ambitious  of  pro- 
moting his  own  views  as  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was ; but  the  obflacles  to  that  rneafure,  ap- 
peared to  him  upon  deliberation,  infu- 
perable.  He  obferved  that  James  had  excited 
^he  violent  hatred  of  his  own  fubje£ls,  and 
that  great  fears  were  entertained  of  bis  defigns 
The  Prince  was  apprehenfive  fhould  he  con- 
cur in  thefe  detefted  meafures,  he  would  bring 
on  himfelf  the  odium,  under  which  James 
laboured  ; and  that  he  himfelf  might  rifk  the 
lofingafucceffion,  which  was  awaiting  him, and 
which  he  had  even  hopes  of  enjoying,  before 
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it  fhould  by  the  courfe  of  nature  devolve  to 
him,  by  the  egregious  indifcretion  of  James, 
Therefore  the  Prince  of  Orange,  would  only 
confent  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  ftatutes,  by 
which  the  non-conformids  as  well  as  the 
Catholics  were  expofed  to  punifhment  ; but 
he  efteemcd  the  teft  as  § fecurity  abfolstely 
expedient  for  the  prefervation  of  the  eftablifh- 
ed  religion.  James  was  much  difpleafed  on 
this  occafion,  and  took  every  opportunity  to 
fhew  his  difpleafure,  as  well  againilthe  Prince 
of  Orange  as  the  United  States. — He  gave  the 
Algerine  pirates,  who  preyed  on  the  Dutch,  a 
reception  in  his  ports,  and  alfo  liberty  to  did 
pofe  of  their  prizes.  He  renewed  fome  com- 
plaints of  the  Eafl  India  Company,  and  re^ 
quired  the  fix  Englifh  regiments  in  the  Dutch 
fervice  to  be  fent  over,  and  began  to  put  his 
navy  in  a formidable  date.  From  all  thele 
movements  the  Dutch  were  apprehenfive  that 
James  fought  only  an  occafion  of  making  war 
upon  them.  The  Prince  on  his  part  refolved  to 
carry  on  matters  with  more  energy.  He  fedu- 
loufly  endeavoured  to  preferve  the  attachment 
of  the  Protedants  to  his  intereft,  and  to  keep 
them  firm  m their  preient  union  againft  the 
Catholics  The  Prince  was  confcious  that  the 
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men  of  higher  rank  were  for  the  moll  part  re- 
tained in  their  religion, — more  by  honour 
than  principle ; and  altho’  every  one  was 
afhamed  to  become  the  firft  convert ; however 
if  the  example  was  once  fet  by  any  perfon  of 
4iftin£lion,  policy  and  intereft  would  daily 
make  rapid  converfions  to  a religion  which 
was  fo  zealoufly  encouraged  and  promoted 
by  the  king.  The  Prince  of  Orange  immedi- 
ately difpatched  an  envoy  to  England,  who 
was  to  remonllrate  with  the  king  on  his  con- 
duct at  home  and  abroad,  and  had  private  di- 
rections to  apply  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  to 
every  denomination  and  fed,  in  a becoming 
manner.  The  Prince  fent  alfurances  to  the 
Proteftants  of  favour  and  regard,  and  allured 
ihern  that  his  Holland  education  had  not  in 
any  refpeCl  prejudiced  him  againft  epifcopal 
government ; he  exhorted  the  Diffenters  to 
beware  of  the  fallacious  carefles  of  a Popilh 
court,  but  to  wait  patiently  until  in  due  time 
Proteftants  fnould  grant  them  that  toleration, 
which  with  fo  much  jufticethey  had  long  de- 
manded. Dykvelt,  the  Prince’s  envoy,  executed 
his  corn-million  with  fuch  ingenuity  that  moll 
of  theconfiderable  perfonages  both  in  church 
and  Hate,  made  fecret  application  through  him 
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to  the  Prince  of  Orange ; and  all  orders  of  men 
looked  wifhfully  towards  Holland.  However 
there  exifled  fome  caufes,  which  retained  all 
parties  in  awe,  and  prevented  them  from 
breaking  out  into  inftant  violence.  The 
Prince  was  afraid  of  rifking  by  an  invafion, 
an  inheritance,  which  the  laws  enfured  to  the 
Princefs  ; and  the  Protellants,  from  the  prof- 
pedl  of  her  fucceflion,  Hill  conceived  hopes  of 
a peaceable  and  fafe  red  refs  of  all  their  griev- 
ances. But  upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  all  thefe  hopes  vanifhed,  and  the  Eng* 
lifh  faw  no  refource  but  a mutual  league  in 
defence  of  their  rights.  How  ftiort  fighted  is 
human  policy ! No  event  was  fo  ardently 
wilhed  for  by  James  as  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  he  conceived  the  firm  eftablilh- 
ment  of  his  throne  would  be  the  confequence, 
but  what  he  had  fo  long  made  the  objedt  of 
his  prayers,  proved  the  inftant  caufe  of  his 
downfall  and  deftru&ion. 

All  fa&ion  was  for  a time  laid  afieep  in 
England,  and  Whigs  and  Tories,  forgetting 
their  animofity,  had  fecretly  combined  in 
the  defign  of  oppofing  their  mifguided  and 
unhappy  Prince.  Even  Sunderland  the  king’s 
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favourite  minifter,  is  believed  to  have  entered 
into  a correfpondence  with  the  Prince  ; and 
at  the  expence  of  his  own  honour  and  his 
mailer’s  interell,  to  have  privately  embraced 
a caufe  which  he  fuppofed  was  likely  to  be  fo 
foon  predominant.  The  ties  of  affinity  had 
little  influence  over  a perfon  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange’s  rank  and  difpofition;  or  fliould  he 
even  be  reproached  for  violating  the  duties  of 
private  life,  yet  the  glory  of  delivering  an  op- 
prefTed  nation,  would,  he  hoped,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  rational  men,  be  able  to  make  fufficient 
compenfation.  Therefore  the  Prince  was  re- 
folved  to  yield  to  the  application  of  England 
and  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a nation, 
which  regarded  him  as  its  foie  prote£tor.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  could  not  reafonably  expeft 
on  the  commencement  of  his  undertaking, 
that  it  would  lead  him  to  afcend  the  Englifh 
throne;  but  he  unquellionably  forefaw  that 
its  fuccefs  would  ellablifh  his  authority  in 
that  nation.  It  mull  be  confeffed  that  al- 
tho’  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  virtue  was  far 
from  being  pure,  yet  during  his  life  he  was 
extremely  happy  in  the  different  fituations  in 
which  he  was  placed  ; for  his  adlions  and  con- 
duS  contributed  largely  to  the  eeneral  interefts 
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of  fociety.  So  fortunate  was  the  difpofition  of 
his  affairs,  and  fo  fee  ret  were  his  determina- 
tions, that  little  fufpicion  was  entertained 
of  his  real  intentions  to  invade  England. 
The  Prince’s  enterprize  was  yet  a fecret  to 
James,  when  Tyreonnel  received  intelli- 
gence from  Amfterdam  of  his  defign,  and  con- 
veyed it  to  the  king,  by  whom  and  Sunder- 
land it  was  treated  with  derifion.  James 
was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  facrednefs  of 
his  own  authority,  that  he  imagined  a fimi- 
lar  belief  had  imprcfTed  his  fubjedls,  wherefoie 
notwithflanding  the  flrong  fymptoms  of  dif- 
content  that  exifted  amongfl  his  people,  his 
confidence  in  his  army  wasfuch,  that  he,  trufted, 
that  in  cafe  of  an  invafion,  he  would  eafily  be 
able  to  repel,  not  only  foreign  force,  but  alfo  to 
fupprefs  any  commotion  among  the  people. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  no 
longer,  with  all  his  artifice,  conceal  his  real 
intentions  on  England  ; Lewis  XIV,  offered 
James  every  afliflance  in  his  power  to 
repel  the  intended  invafion.  But  fuch  was 
the  delicate  and  perplexing  fituation  of  the 
king’s  affairs,  that  he  was  afraid  of  accepting 
of  Lewds’s  propofah  Pie  apprehended  that 

the 


the  introduction  of  a body  of  auxiliaries  at 
this  time  might  breed  difcontents  among  his 
own  troops  and  that  the  old  fufpicion  of  a 
confederacy  againft  Holland,  and  againft  the 
Proteftant  religion  might  be  revived  ; where- 
fore he  rejected  Lewis’s  propofal.  Lewis  con- 
fidered  James’s  intereft  fo  clofely  connected 
with  his  own,  that  at  the  infiance  of  the  Britifh 
ambaffador  at  Paris,  Lewis  fent  orders  to  the 
French  Refident  at  the  Hague,  to  remonftrate 
with  the  ftates  againft  the  preparations,  they 
were  making  againft  England.  This  remon-J 
ftrance  had  a bad  effeCt,  and  fet  the  ftates  in  a 
flame.  Even  James  was  difpleafed  with  Lewis’s 
officious  conduCt  on  the  occafion.  He  recalled 
his  minifter  Skelton  from  Paris,  and  threw 
him  into  the  Tower  for  his  rafh  conduCt,  and 
he  folemnly  declared  that  no  alliance  what- 
foever  of  a private  nature  fubfifted  between 
him  and  Lewis.  However  the  ftates  affeCted 
to  appear  incredulous  on  that  fubjeCt ; and  the 
Englifh,  vaftly  prejudiced  againft  their  king, 
pofitively  believed  that  a plan  was  concerted 
with  Lewis  for  their  total  fubjugation.  Such 
fuggeftions  were  every  where  difperfed  abroad, 
and  they  tended  not  a little  to  encreafe  the  dif- 
contents,  of  which  both  the  Navy  and  Army, 
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as  well  as  the  people,  difcovercd  daily  the 
m oft  glaring  proofs.  James  finding  himfelf 
oppofed  by  all  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical 
powders  of  the  kingdom,  determined  to  appeal 
to  the  military,  who,  if  unanimous,  he  thought 
were  alone  able  to  effe&uate  all  his  purpofes. 
His  defign  was  to  engage  all  the  regiments,  one 
after  another,  to  give  their  confent  to  the  re- 
.peal  of  the  teft  and  penal  ftatutes  ; the  firft  re» 
giment  that  was  drawm  out,  were  told  that  they 
vrere  required  either  to  concur  with  his  ma« 
jefty’s  views  in  thofe  particulars,  or  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  James  was  aftonifhed  to 
find,  that,  (two  captains  and  a few  catholic 
foldiers  excepted)  the  wdiole  regiment  inftant- 
ly  preferred  the  latter  part  of  the  alternative. 
For  fome  moments  he  remained  fpeechlefs ; 
but  recovering  from  hisfurprize,  he  command- 
ed them  to  take  up  their  arms,  adding  wdth  a 
fullen  air,  that  for  the  future,  he  would  not 
do  them  the  honour  to  afk  their  advice. 
During  this  ftate  of  affairs,  James  received  a 
letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Abbeville,  his  mini- 
fter  at  the  Hague,  which  informed  him  to  a 
certainty,  that  he  might  immediately  expeft  a 
powerful  invafion  from  Holland.  James’s 
eyes  were  now  opened,  and  he  perceived  him- 
Vol.  I.  D felf 
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felf  on  the  verge  of  a precipice,  which  his  de- 
lufions  had  hitherto  concealed  from  his  view. 
He  faw  no  refource,  but  in  a fudden  recall  of 
all  thofe  unfortunate  meafures,  which  had 
caufed  fo  many  enemies  foreign  and  domeftic. 
He  courted  the  Dutch  and  propofed  to  enter 
into  a league  with  them,  he  reftored  all  the 
magiftrates,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
commiflionson,  account  of  their  adherence  to 
the  teft  and  penal  ftatutes  : he  iellored  the 
charters  of  all  the  corporations,  and  annulled 
the  court  of  ecclefiaftical  commiflion,  while  he 
carefled  thofe  bifhops  whom  he  had  fo  lately 
profecuted  andinfulted.  But  all  thefe  meafures 
w'ere  regarded  as  fymptoms  of  fear,  and  not  of 
fincerity  or  repentance.  Nay  fo  unfortunate 
wTas  James  in  his  prepofiTedions,  that  in  the 
midft  of  all  his-  diftrefs,  he  was  fo  impolitic  at 
the  baptifm  of  the  young  prince,  as  to  appoint 
the  Pope  to  be  one  of  his  fponfors. 

Before  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
A.  D.  1680.  a report  was  \yidely 

fpread  abroad,  that  a fuppofitious  child  was  to  j 
be  impofed  on  the  people  ; which  ridiculous 
and  abfurd  propagation  might  have  been  eafily 
quafhed  in  the  beginning ; yet  by  James’s  dif- 
daining,  through  haughtinefs,  to  fatisfy  the 
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public  on  the  fubjedl,  the  foul  calumny  gained 
ground,  and  made  fo  deep  an  imprefiion,  that 
he  was  conhrained  to  fubmit  to  the  painful 
necefiity  of  afcertaining  the  reality  of  that  births 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Prince  of  Orange’s  de- 
claration was  difperfed  over  the  kingdom,  and 
received  general  approbation.  All  the  grie- 
vances of  the  nation  were  there  fully  Hated 
and  enumerated.  The  prince  declared  that  his 
intention  in  coming  to  England  was,  to  redrefs 
thefe  grievances,  and  not  with  any  view  of 
conqueft  whatfoever  ; and  that  although  James, 
from  motives  of  fear,  had  pretended  to  redrefs 
fome  of  the  grievances  complained  of ; yet 
there  Hill  remained  a foundation  upon  which 
they  could  in  a moment  be  again  erected,- — an 
arbitrary  and  defpotic  power  in  the  Crowm.  j 
and  that  nothing  could  redlify  this  ufurpation, 
but  a full  and  explicit  declaration  in  a free 
parliament  of  all  the  rights  of  the  people, — - 
On  the  firft  affurance  of  an  invafion,  Tyrcon- 
nel  was  diredled  to  tranfport  four  thoufand 
forces  from  Ireland  to  England, 

The  lrifh  Catholics  Hill  affedlcd  to  defpife 
the  attempts  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  until 
advice  had  arrived  that  the  prince  had  ac- 
D 2 tugliy 
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tually  landed  in  England  ; that  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  Capital,  and  that  James  was  de- 
ferred by  his  fubjecls.  The  chief  governor 
and  his  adherents  now  funk  into  confternation , 
Tyrconnel  forgetful  of  his  pride,  defcended  to 
flatter  the  proteftants  and  courted  them,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  make  a favourable  repre- 
femation  of  his  condud.  In  the  mean  time, 
new  commiflions  were  iiliied  by  the  deputy 
for  levying  forces  ; and  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  an  armed  rabble  flarted  up,  under 
the  name  of  the  king's  foldiers,  who  fupported 
themfelves  by  open  depredations.  Univerfa! 
confternation  took  place  among  the  proteftants^ 
many  of  them  fled  to  England,  others  fought 
fhelter  in  walled  towns  and  proteftant  fettle- 
ments,  leaving  their  efle&s  and  habitations  to 
the  mercy  of  their  enemy. 

In  the  northern  counties,  where  the  pro-  ’ 
teftants  were  moll  numerousthey  colleded  their 
arms,  refolving  to  defend  themfelves,  and  even 
meditated  the  defign  of  riftng  againft  the  pre- 
fent  government : Derry  was  the  city  which  af- 
forded them  the  principal  prote&ion  and  fhel- 
ter. Seated  on  the  left  of  Lough  Foyle,  it  had 
a communication  by  a ferry,  with  the  county, 

from 
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from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Although  it 
was  furrounded  by  a ftrong  wall,  ttrength- 
ened  by  baftions,  it  was  by  no  means  capable  of 
maintaining  a fiege  againft  a regular  army. — 
On  the  firft  alarm  of  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 
invafion  in  England,  Tyrconnel  recalled  the 
garrilon  of  this  city  to  Dublin ; but  foon 
fenfible  of  his  error  in  leaving  Derry  to  the 
government  of  the  citizens,  he  detached  a 
body  of  forces  thither,  in  order  to  take  up 
their  quarters  in  the  place.  The  apprehen- 
lion  of  a maffacre  determined  the  citizens  of 
Derry,  to  refufe  thefe  troops  admilfion,  and  at 
the  moment  the  troops  were  approaching  the 
city,  the  populace,  feized  with  an  enthufiaflic 
ardour,  drew  their  fwords,  made  themfelves 
matters  of  the  keys  of  the  city,  raifed  the 
draw  bridge,  and  Secured  all  the  gates : they 
immediately  transmitted  to  London  an  account 
of  their  fituation  and  danger,  and  folicited  aid 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  the  magis- 
trates and  graver  citizens,  fearful  of  the  itthe, 
of  an  enterprize  fo  difadvantageoufly  under- 
taken, addrefled  themfelves  to  the  deputy, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lord  Mountjoy. 
They  Hated  their  inability  to  controul  or  re- 
train the  populace,  terrified  by  the  rumours 
D 3 of 
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of  a maflacre,  and  declared  their  determine 
lion  to  confine  themfelves  totally  to  felf  de- 
fence, without  violating  their  allegiance* 
Tyrconnel,  endeavoured  to  corre6l  his  error 
in  withdrawing  the  garrifon  from  Derry,  when 
too  late  to  redlify  it.  A detachment  of  fix 
companies  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Mountjoy,  was  oidered  to  Ulfter  to  reduce  this 
city.  Mountjoy  being  a proteftant  was  highly 
acceptable  to  the  people,  wdio  howrever  abhor- 
ed  his  forces.  After  various  conferences 
Mountjoy  was  admitted  upon  conditions,  it 
w’as  particularly  ftipulated,  that  a free  pardon 
fhould  be  granted  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days  ; 
and  that  in  the  interval,  two  companies  only 
fhould  be  quartered  in  the  city ; and  that  the 
forces  afterwards  admitted  fhould  be  formed 
of  at  leaf!  one  half  proteflants  ; and  that  the 
citizens  fhould  keep  the  guard  until  the 
pardon  was  received  ; and  that  all  thofe  vcho 
wifhed  to  remove  fhould  be  left  at  liberty. 
Mountjoy  afTumed  the  command  of  the  city, 
and  was  obeyed  as  a friend  and  an  affociate. 
The  example  of  Derry  excited  a generous  emu- 
lation among  the  northern  proteflants  ; and 
Ennifkillen  and  many  other  towns  refufed 
admiflion  to  Tyrconnel’s  army.  In  the  mean 

time 
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lime,  Tyrconnel  trembled  in  the  capital,  and 
feemed  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  king- 
dom. The  Prince  of  Orange  was  now  too 
much  engaged  in  England,  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  But  wrhat  he  had  neither 
lei  lure  nor  power  to  attempt  openly  ; he 
laboured  to  accomplifh  fecretly  with  Tyrcon- 
nel.  Richard  Hamilton,  a catholic  general,  fent 
into  England  on  the  firft  alarm  of  ap.  invafion, 
was  in  fome  fort  his  prifoner;  this  officet  had 
ferved  in  France  with  reputation,  but  wasba- 
nifhed  on  account  of  his  imprudent  addreffes 
to  the  king’s  daughter.  He  w^as  recommended 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  a perfon,  who  had 
eonfiderable  influence  with  Tyrconnel,  and 
as  he  expreffed  the  utmofl  confidence  of  per- 
iuading  the  deputy  to  refign  the  government 
of  Ireland,  the  prince  readily  embraced  the 
overture,  that  Hamilton  fhould  repair  thither 
for  that  purpofe.  When  Hamilton  arrived  at 
Dublin,  inflead  of  executing  his  commiffion, 
headvifed  Tyrconnel  to  retain  pofTeflion  of  his 
government  ; alluring  him,  that  the  affairs  of 
England  began  to  affume  an  afpe£l  favourable 
to  James,  and  that  nothing  but  the  firmnefs  of 
his  friends  wras  neceflary  to  reinftate  him. 
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The  deputy  adopted  Hamilton’s  advice, 
and  employed  him  in  Ireland  ; however  he 
ftill  found  it  expedient  to  diflfemble,  and  there- 
fore  allured  the  proteftant  lords,  of  his  readi- 
nefs  to  fubmit  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
deputy  fo  much  impofed  on  lord  Mountjoy 
by  his  plaufible  profdlions  of  loyalty,  that  this 
nobleman  was  perfuaded  to  repair  to  James, 
in  conjunflion  with  the  chief  baron  Pvice,  to 
reprefent  the  weak  oondition  of  Ireland,  and 
the  neceffity  of  yielding  to  the  times,  inllead  of 
exafperating  his  Englifh  fubje£ls,  by  a fruit- 
lefs  attempt^  to  conquer  England  with  Irifh 
forces.  Mountjoy,  after  fome  Populations 
with  Tyrconnel  in  favour  of  the  proteliants, 
departed  to  execute  his  infruflions ; but  on 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  was.  committed  to  the 
Ballile,  while  Rice  employed  himfelf  in  fo- 
liciting  fuccours  for  the  fervice  of  James. 
Meanwhile  Tyrconnel  grew  outrageous  ; and 
utterly  denied  the  fipulations  made  with 
Mountjoy  ; he  wrelted  the  arms  yet  remain- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  proteliants  from  them 
in  every  place  fubjedl  to  his  power  ; feized 
their  horfes  infilled  their  perfons,  and 
plundered  their  houfes.  Temple,  fon  of  Six 
William,  at  whofe  inllance  Hamilton  had  been 

fent 
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fent  to  Ireland,  was  fo  much  affefted  at  the 
melancholy  iffue  of  his  advice,  that  in  the  bit- 
ternefsof  anguifh,  he  put  a period  to  his  own 
life. 

LE'f  us  now  for  a time  turn  our  eyes  to- 
wards England.  On  the  Prince  of  Orange’s 
approach  to  the  capital,  James  found  himfelf 
almoft  inftantaneoufly  abandoned,  not  only  by 
his  army  but  his  friends  and  domeftics ; even 
his  beloved  daughter  Anne  forfook  him.  In 
the  impetuofity  of  fuch  popular  currents  as 
now  prevailed,  all  private  confiderations  are 
commonly  loft  in  the  general  pallion  ; and  the 
more  principle  a perfon  poffeffes,  the  more  apt 
he  is  on  fuch  occurrences,  to  negle6l  his  do- 
meftic  duties.  Although  thefe  confiderations 
may  in  fome  manner  account  for  the  Princefs 
Anne’s  behaviour  on  the  occafton,  they  had 
not  at  all  prepared  James  to  expedt  foaftonifh- 
ing  an  event.  When  the  firft  intelligence  of 
it  was  communicated  to  him,  he  burft  into 
tears.  Certainly  he  beheld  in  this  incident 
the  final  expiration  of  his  royal  authority  ; 
but  the  more  intimate  concern  of  a parent  laid 

hold 
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hold  of  his  heart,  and  in  the  extremity  of  his 
grief  he  exclaimed,  44  God  help  me,  my  own 
children  have  forfaken  me.” 

It  is  remarkable,  that  James  whofe  chief  er- 
ror confibed  in  indifcrctions  and  mifguided 
principles,  fhould  be  expofed  from  ieligious 
antipathy,  to  fuch  treatment  as  Nero  or  Do- 
mitian  never  experienced  from  their  friends 
and  families. 

James’s  fortune  now  expofed  him  to  the 
contempt  of  his  enemies,  and  his  condud 
was  not  fuch  as  could  procure  him  the  efteem 
of  his  adherents  Without  fortitude  to  oppofe 
the  torrent,  he  preferved  not  prefence  of  mind 
in  yielding  to  it;  but  appeared  in  this  jundure 
as  call  down  with  adverfity,  as  before  he  had 
been  elated  by  profperity.  He  fummoned  a 
council  of  all  the  peers  and  prelates  who  were 
in  London  ; in  conformity  to  their  advice,  he  if- 
fued  writs  for  a new  parliament,  and  fent  com- 
mi flioners  to  treat  with  the  Prince  pf  Orange. 
But  thefe  were  the  lab  ads  he  exerted  of  royal 
authority;  for  attending  to  imprudent  council, 
by  which  he  vras  prompted  to  defert  the  throne 
he  gratified  his  enemies  beyond  what  their  mob 
fanguine  hopes  could  have  promifed  them. 
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The  general  defertion  of  the  Proteftants, 
made  James  regard  the  Catholics  as  his  only 
fubjeds  on  whofe  advice  he  could  depend  ; 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  father  furnifh- 
ed  them  a plaafible  argument  for  making  him 
apprehend  a fimilar  end.  But  in  the  prefent 
diftraded  Hate  of  men’s  minds,  the  great 
difparity  of  circumftanees  was  not  duly  con* 
lldered.  When  England  was  inflamed  by  a 
long  civil  war,  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  a national  ad, 
but  that  of  a fanatical  army,  impelled  by 
a daring  and  enthufiaftic  chief:  for  the  whole 
kingdom  had  ever  entertained  the  utmoft  ab- 
horrence again  ft  that  enormity.  Therefore 
the  fituation  of  public  affairs,  no  more  refem- 
bled  what  they  were  in  Charles’s  time,  than 
the  Prince  of  Orange  could  in  any  refped  be 

fuppofed  a parallel  to  Oliver  Cromwel. 

% 

James’s  friends  had  conceived  a very  falfe 
idea  which  they  inflilled  into  him;  that 
nothing  would  caufe  more  general  confufion, 
and  more  retard  the  public  fettlement  than 
his  defertion  of  the  kingdom.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  with  folid  reafon  had  embraced  the 
contrary  opinion,  for  he  found  it  extremely 

difficult 
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difficult  to  devife  expedients  for  fecuring  the 
kingdom,  whilft  James  kept  pofteifion  of  the 
throne;  wherefore  the  prince,  adluated  by  this 
public  motive,  and  no  lefs  v\e  may  prefume 
by  private  ambition,  refolved  to  ufe  every  de- 
vice which  might  intimidate  James,  and 
oblige  him  to  abandon  the  throne.  The 
Prince  declined  a perfonal  conference  with 
James’s  commiffioners,  and  fent  the  lords  Ox- 
ford and  Clarendon  to  treat  with  them. 

The  terms  the  prince  propofed  almoft  im- 
plied an  immediate  participation  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  ; and  he  delayed  not  for  a moment, 
the  progrefs  of  his  troops  towards  London. 
James  every  inflant  more  and  more  alarmed 
with  the  proofs  of  a general  revolt,  not  daring 
to  confide  in  any  but  thofe  who  were  expofed 
to  more  danger  than  himfelf,  agitated  by  in- 
dignation towards  ingratitude,  and  impelled 
by  his  own  fears  and  thofe  of  others  ; he  rafh- 
ly  embraced  the  refolution  of  withdrawing 
into  France  ; and  fo  carefully  had  he  con- 
cealed his  intention,  that  nothing  could 
equal  the  furprize  which  feized  the  city, 
the  court,  and  the  nation,  on  the  difeovery  of 
this  event.  The  better  to  involve  all  things 
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in  confufion,  James  appointed  none  who 
fhould,  in  his  abfence,  exercife  any  part 
of  the  government  ; he  threw  the  Great 
Seal  into  the  Thames,  and  recalled  all  thofe 
writs  which  had  been  iffued  for  eledlions  to 
the  new  parliament.  Some  imagined  that  the 
foie  motive  which  induced  James  to  this  hid- 
den defertion  was  a relu&ance  to  meet  a new 
parliament.  But  candour  obliges  us  to  fay, 
that  his  fubje&s  had  firft  deferted  him  and  en- 
tirely loft  his  confidence,  that  he  had  caufe  to 
entertain  apprehenfions  for  his  liberty,  if  not 
for  his  life,  and  that  in  his  prefent  circum- 
ftances  the  conditions  they  would  exa&  from 
him  would  be  far  from  being  moderate.  By 
this  temporary  diflfolution  of  government ; the 
populace  were  now  mafters,  and  during  their 
prefent  ferment  every  diforder  might  be  ap- 
prehended from  them.  They  rofe  in  a tu- 
mult and  deftroyed  all  the  mafs-houfes,  and 
attacked  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  the 
principal  catholics.  The  Prince  of  Grange 
was  not  wanting  to  the  tide  of  fuccefs,  which 
flowed  in  upon  him,  nor  tardy  in  afTuming  that 
power,  which  the  prefent  exigency  had  put 
into  his  hands.  Befides  the  general  popula- 
rity 
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rity  which  attended  the  prince,  a new  incident 
made  his  approach  to  the  capital  hill  more 
agreeable.  A rumour  arofe,  the  effe£t  of 
chance,  or  more  probably  of  delign,  that  the 
difbanded  Irifh  had  taken  arms,  and  com- 
menced an  univerfal  (laughter  of  the  protef- 
tants  in  England.  This  ridiculous  fabrica- 
tion was  difperfed  over  the  kingdom  in  an 
inftant,  and  every  where  occafioned  theutmofl 
confternatiom 

It  was  really  furprifing  how  any  of  the 
catholics  efcaped,  in  the  rage  that  naturally 
follows  fuch  popular  alarms.  When  almoft 
every  one,  either  from  intereft,  principle,  or 
averfion,  had  deferred  the  unfortunate  James, 
who  had  alfo  abandoned  his  own  caufe  ; the 
the  unwelcome  tidings  arrived  that  he  had 
been  feized  by  the  populace  at  Feverfham, 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape 
in  difguife,  and  that  although  he  had  been 
much  abufed,  that  the  gentry  had  interpofed 
and  protected  him.  As  foon  as  this  intelli- 
gence arrived,  the  Prince  of  Orange  fent  pofi- 
tive  orders  that  the  king  fhould  not  approach 
nearer  than  Rochefter  ; but  the  orders  came 
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too  late  ; for  James  arrived  already  in  the  me- 
tropolis,— where  the  populace  moved  by 
commifferation  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  ac- 
tuated by  their  own  levity  received  him  with 
loud  acclamations  and  applaufes.  During 
James’s  flay  at  Whitehall,  little  attention 
was  paid  him  by  any  perfon  of  diftinftion  ; 
and  he  himfelf  difeovered  little  intention  of 
refuming  the  reins  of  government,  which  he 
had  recently  thrown  afide.  His  authority 
wras  now  evidently  at  an  end*  While  pof- 
feffed  of  power  he  exercifed  it  with  very  im- 
prudent and  imperious  councils,  and  he  re- 
linquifhed  it  with  a defpondence,  equally  im- 
prudent and  pufillanimous.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  it  may  be  jultly  fuppofed,  never  har- 
boured a thought  of  offering  violence  to  his 
unhappy  father-in-law  ! But  at  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fenfible,  that  nothing  would  fo  effec- 
tually forward  his  own  viewrs,  as  James’s  re- 
treat into  France,  a nation  at  all  times  fo  ob- 
noxious to  England,  Wherefore  the  prince 
refolved  to  pufh  James  to  a meafure,  to  which 
his  own  timidity  had  already  fully  inclined 
him.. 
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The  Dutch  guards  were  ordered  to  take 
pofleffion  of  Whitehall,  and  to  difplace  the 
Lnglifti.  Lord  Feverfham  having  being  fent 
by  James  to  the  prince  to  requeft  a conference 
on  the  fubjedl  of  an  accommodation,  in  order 
to  the  public  fettlement,  was  arefted,  under 
pretence  of  his  not  having  a paffport.  A 
meffage  was  brought  to  the  king  in  bed  after 
midnight  from  the  prince,  ordering  him  to 
quit  the  palace  next  morning,  and  to  retire  to 
a feat  belonging  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Lauderdale. 

James  requeued  permiflion  of  retiring  to 
Rochefter,  which  was  readily  complied  with 
The  prince  had  perceived  that  the  artifice  had 
taken  effect ; and  that  the  king,  terrified  by 
harfti  treatment,  had  renewed  his  former  in- 
tention of  quitting  the  kingdom.  James  ob- 
ferving  that  the  church,  the  nobility,  the  city, 
the  country,  all  united  in  negle&ing  him,  fub- 
mitted  to  his  melancholy  fate  ,•  and  being  en- 
treated by  urgent  letters  from  the  queen,  he 
privately  embarked  on  board  a frigate  which 
waited  for  him,  and  arrived  fafe  in  France, 
Lewis  received  him  with  thegreateft  generofity 
fympathy  and  efteem,  a behaviour  that  adds 

more 
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tiiore  to  Lewis’s  glory  than  his  moll  fignai  vic= 
lories.  Thus  expired  the  reign  of  a king? 
who  we  may  pronounce  fo  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  criminal,  provided  we  con- 
fider  his  perfonal  character  rather  than  his 
public  conduct  He  poflefled  many  of  thofc 
qualities,  w^hich  would  compofe  a good  fove-1 
reign,  were  they  not  entirely  immerfed  in 
bigotry  and  arbitrary  principles.  In  domeflie 
life,  his  conduct  merits  approbation.  When 
Duke  of  York,  James  was  fevere,  but  open  in 
his  enmities;  brave  in  his  enterprizes ; diligent 
in  his  purfuits,  and  honourable  in  his  deal- 
ings. When  he  afcended  the  throne,  his  fru- 
gality of  the  public  money  was  remarkable, 
his  induftry  laudable  ; his  encouragement  of 
trade  judicious,  and  his  jealoufy  of  the  na 
tional  honour  commendable  : but  he  wanted 
a due  regard  to  the  conftitution  and  religion 
of  his  country  ; this  quality  being  wanting, 
every  excellency  be  poffefled,  became  dan- 
gerous and  deltru&ive  to  the  realms  he  go- 
verned in. 

While  matters  proceeded  thus  in  England; 
Tyrconnel  was  confirmed  in  the  profecutioxt 
of  his  xneafures  in  Ireland  by  a meflengef 
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from  James,  with  affurances  that  he  would 
fhortly  vifit  that  kingdom  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  armament. 

The  deputy  however,  had  fuffered  the  nor- 
thern affociators  to  proceed  unmolefted  to  a 
confiderable  height.  On  affiirance  offupplies 
from  England,  they  boldly  proclaimed  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  the  north  eaft  towns ; but 
their  exultation  was  foon  allayed  by  Tyrcon- 
nel.  He  commanded  them  by  proclamation 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to  diflolve  their 
aflemblies.  General  Hamilton  marched 
againft  them  with  a formidable  body  of 
troops,  and  after  various  fkirmifhes,  forced 
the  northerns  to  haften  by  different  routs  to 
Derry,  as  their  laft  refuge. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Mountjoy 
the  government  of  the  city  of  Derry  had  been 
committed  to  Lundy,  a man  who  affe&ed 
great  attachment  to  the  Proteftant  caufe,  and 
the  utmoft  indignation  at  the  tyrannical  pro- 
ceedings of  Tyrconnel.  However,  on  feveral 
accounts,  Lundy  was  fufpedled  of  partiality 
to  James;  yet  fo  great f was  the  Prince  of 
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Orange’s  embarraffment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  trull  and  employ  him. 

At  the  moment  when  the  citizens  were 
extremely  fufpicious  of  Lundy’s  defigns,  their 
agent  fortunately  arrived  from  London  with 
afifurances  from  the  prince,  that  preparations 
were  made  for  the  relief  and  proteaion  of 
Ireland.  Animated  by  this  information  they 
now  prepared  for  a vigorous  defence.  Lundy 
feemed  to  have  caught  the  enthuliafm  of  the 
people  and  announced  his  refolution  of 
marching  againll  the  enemy* 
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'AMES  who  had  been  ear- 
neflly  foliciting  the  court 
of  France  for  fuccour,  at  length  obtained 
his  requeft.  On  the  feventh  of  March  this 
unhappy  Monarch  embarked  at  Breft,  with 
fourteen  fhips  of  war,  fix  frigates,  and 
three  fire  fhips.  His  military  forces  con- 
fided of  about  twelve  hundred  of  his  own 
fubje&s  in  the  pay  of  France,  and  one 
hundred  French  officers  ; with  thefe  forces 
he  arrived  at  Kinfale,  and  foon  after  made 
his  public  entry  into  Dublin  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.  Addreflfes  were 
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inftantly  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  orders 
of  the  people.  He  returned  to  each  the  moft 
gracious  and  conciliating  anfwer  ; but  his  fair- 
eft  declarations  were  received  with  coldnefs 
and  fufpicion,  when  all  the  remaining  pro- 
teftants  of  the  privy-council  were  removed 
and  men  of  different  principles  fubflituted 
in  their  places.  He  now  ifTued  five  feveial 
proclamations  : by  the  firfl  he  ordered  all  pro- 
teftants  who  had  abandoned  the  kingdom  to 
return  and  accept  his  prote&ion,  under  the 
feverefl  penalties ; and  that  his  fubje£is  of  every 
perfuafion  fhould  unite  againft  the  Prince 
of  Orange ; the  fecond  was  defigned  to  fupprefs 
robberies,  commanding  all  catholics  not  of 
his  army,  to  lay  up  their  arms  in  their  refpec- 
tive  abodes  ; the  third  invited  the  country  to 
bring  provifions  to  his  troops  ; by  the  fourth 
heraifed  the  value  of  money  ; and  by  the  laft, 
fummoned  a parliament  to  meet  at  Dublin  on 
the  feventh  day  of  May,  1688. 

Derry  was  confidered  by  James  as  the 
place  where  his  arms  were  likely  to  meet  with 
the  greateft  refiflance,  and  it  therefore  became 
the  peculiar  obje&  of  his  attention.  After 
various  confultations  it  was  at  refolved  to 
E 3 pjrefs 
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prefs  the  city  by  a how  fiege  ; and  James  de- 
termined to  lead  his  forces  in  perfon  to  the 
walls  of  Derry. 

.Amongst  thofe  who  took  up  arms  againft 
James,  was  George  Walker,  a clergyman  and 
re&or  of  a parifti  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
He  was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  the  de- 
fence of  liberty  and  religion ; he  raifea  a rc~ 
giment,  and  commanded  it.  Nor  was  he  fa  - 
tisfied  with  difcharging  this  fervice,  but  flew 
from  poll  to  poft,  conferred  with  the  leaders, 
and  animated  the  people  to  a vigorous  refin- 
ance again!!  the  partizans  of  James. — Walker 
hafiened  to  Derry,  and  informed  Lundy  of 
the  approach  of  James,  entreating  him  to  give 
the  enemy  battle,  before  -Heir  whole  firength 
was  collected.  Lundv  in  the  mean  time 

j 

affedted  zeal  and  vigour. 

The  enemy  having  crotfed  the  river  Bann, 
it  became  expedient  to  flop  their  progrefs 
over  the  Finn-wrater  ; Lundy  therefore  flation- 
ed  his  forces  for  this  purpofe,  but  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  he  fhamefully  abandoned  his  poft, 
and  hid  himfelf  vrithin  the  walls  of  Derry, 
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Hunting  the  gates  again!!  many  of  thofe  who 
fought  the  fame  refuge. 

During  this  operation  two  Englifh  Regi- 
ments ai  rived  in  Lough  Foyle,  the  colo- 
nels of  which  had  orders  to  put  them- 
felves  under  the  command  of  Lundy.  They 
notified  their  arrival  to  him,  and  he  in  con- 
fequence,  dire&ed  them  by  letter  to  land, 
but  to  leave  their  troops  on  beard  and  to 
come  thernfelves  with  fome  of  their  officers, 
to  confult  on  the  meafures  neceffary  to  be 
adopted  in  the  prefent  exigency ; when  there 
were  fcarcely  provifions  in  the  city  for  ten 
days.  Eleven  officers  from  the  fhips,  and  five 
of  the  town  formed  a council  of  war  ; and  in 
purfuance  of  Lundy’s  reprefentadons,  it  was 
agreed  on,  that  the  place  was  not  tenable  ; and 
that  the  principal  officers  fhould  privately 
withdraw  from  the  city,  and  leave  the  citizens 
to  make  the  beft  poffible  terms  with  the  enemy. 
Thefe  refolutions  being  communicated  to  the 
town  council,  it  was  there  alfo  refolved  to  offer 
terms  of  capitulation  to  James  who  now  (low- 
ly advanced  towards  the  city. — Thefe  proceed- 
ings were  no  fooner  known  to  the  people  thait 
they  exclaimed  again!!  the  governor,  the 

council 
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council,  and  every  fufpe&ed  officer,  and  cried 
aloud  for  veng.eance  againft  their  betrayers. 

In  the  violence  of  refentment,  they  flew  one 
officer  as  he  was  haftening  to  make  his  efcape 
from  the  city,  and  they  wounded  another. 
During  this  Hate  of  confufion  Murray,  a 
brave  and  popular  captain,  arrived  at 
the  head  of  a reinforcement ; and  although, 
Lundy  commanded  him  to  retire,  he  infilled 
on  entering  the  city  and  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations. 

Murray  inveighed  againfl  the  bale  purpofe 
of  furrendering  to  a perfidious  enemy  ; the 
inhabitants  liftened  to  him  'with  rapture ; 
and  wrhile  he  expoftulated  with  Lundy,  they 
rufhed  to  the  walls,  pointed  the  cannon,  and 
fired  on  James  and  his  advanced  party,  who 
approached  to  take  poffieffion  of  the  city.  The 
more  cautious  and  timid  fent  a deputation  to 
James  to  apologize  for  this  violence ; but  the 
body  of  the  citizens  unanimoufly  declared  for 
refinance.  The  authority  of  the  governor, 
council  and  magiftrates  -was  no  longer  ac- 
knowledged or  regarded.  Lundy  having  re- 
figned,  the  people  chofe  for  themfelves  two 
new  governors,  a Major  Baker,  and  Walker, 
the  valiant  ecclefiaftic  ; with  this  view,  that, 
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if  one  fhould  fall,  the  garrifon  fhould  not  be 
without  a commander.  By  thefe  officers,  they 
were  formed  into  eight  regiments,  amounting 
to  feven  thoufand  and  twenty  men,  exclufive 
of  their  commanders. 

In  a ffiort  time  the  refolutions  of  the  citizens 
becoming  more  calm  and  deliberate,  they  buf- 
fered the  timid  to  depart  without  moleftation ; 
and  Lundy,  by  connivance  of  the  new  gover- 
nors, efcaped  in  difguife  to  the  fhips.  All 
matters  were  conduced  within  the  city  with 
the  greatefl  regularity  and  compofure  ; each 
regiment,- — each  company,  had  its  particular 
ftation.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  eftablifhed 
church  and  feven  diflenting  miniilers,  cheer- 
fully fhared  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the 
fiege;  and  alternately  every  day  affembled  the 
people  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  by  the 
fervor  of  their  devotions,  and  their  animated 
exortations,  they  infpired  their  hearers  with 
the  mod  enthufiaftic  refolutions. 

The  brave  Murray  flew  from  man  to  man, 
exciting  ardour  in  their  bofoms  as  oc- 
cafion  might  require.  He  told  them,  that  it 
was  not  a few  military  evolutions,  nor  the 

movement 
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movement  of  arms  by  rule,  the  mere  parade 
and  foppery  of  war,  that  made  foldiers  ; but 
flrong  bodies,  Wronger  minds,  the  contempt  of 
danger  and  of  death.  Or  that  if,  in  regular 
fields  of  battle,  difeiplined  troops  had  the  ad- 
vantage, yet  that  advantage  was  ufelefs  here, 
where  the  defenders  fought  behind  walls,  a 
fituation  by  which  thofe  who  could  bear  moft 
fatigue  and  flood  longefl  at  their  pofts,  mufl 
ultimately  conquer.  That  the  enthufiafm  of 
religion  might  be  added  to  that  of  courage, 
Walker  allured  the  foldiers  who  were  defi- 
ned to  fall  in  this  caufe  of  a fure  reception 
in  Heaven,  pointing  fir  ft  to  the  churches, 
then  to  the  fky ; thefe  were  the  holy  places 
from  wTich  their  enemies  w'ere  to  drive 
them/  if  they  furvived  with  difgrace. — That 
wras  the  affylum  prepared  for  them  by  their 
God,  if  they  died  with  glory  while  fighting 
under  his  banners.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
whofe  paffions  wrere  fo  wrrought  upon  fhould 
make  an  obflinate  defence  ) but  it  feems  fur- 
prizing  that  the  catholics,  who  appeared  to  have 
as  powerful  motives  of  religion,  and  {till  more 
powerful  fupport,  and  who  neither  wraited  for 
officers  nor  priefts  to  encourage  and  exhort 
them,  fhould  not  have  reduced  thefe  irregu- 
lar 
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lar  forces.  The  catholics,  however  were  not 
fo  much  diftreffed  nor  fo  firmly  united  ; neither 
did  the  fame  neceffity  exifl  among#  them  to 
ufe  fuch  extraordinary  exertions  for  fuccefs, 
that  the  others  did  for  their  fafety.  James 
continued  his  affaults  for  eleven  days  -with  un- 
remitting but  hopelefs  efforts  ; until  at  length 
impatient  of  difappointment,  he  at  la#  left 
the  camp  and  returned  to  Dublin,  w ithout  at- 
chieving  any  thing  worthy  of  notice. 

Whilst  thefe  things  wTere  paTing,  Admiral 
Herbert  attacked  the  French  fleet  near  Bantry 
Bay,  but  was  defeated  and  the  enemy 
having  effe&ed  the  difembarkation  they  had 
in  charge,  returned  victorious  to  their 
own  country.  When  James  was  told  the 
Englifh  wTere  thus  defeated  by  the  French  ; he 
exclaimed,  “ it  is  the  fir#  time  !”  this  is  one 
of  thofe  fpeeches  for  which  fome  may  admire 
his  generofity;  but  confidering  the  French 
troops  he  had  wdth  him,  and  the  hopes  he 
refted  upon  that  nation,  every  man  of  refleClion 
mu#  condemn  him  for  his  folly.  The  Englifh 
on  this  occafion  did  not  defpair.  No  nation 
can  vye  with  them  in  the  happy  facility 
of  turning  a defeat  into  a triumph. 

In 
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Jn  this  cafe  the  Prince  of  Orange  knowing 
their  difpofition,  and  believing  they  had  not 
behaved  ill,  went  to  vifit  the  fleet,  when  it 
arrived  at  Portfmouth,  dined  with  the  Ad- 
miral on  board  his  fhip,  and  knighted  him  for 
his  fer vices.  In  effect  he  praifed  thofe  whom 
he  knew  it  wras  in  vain  to  cenfure ; he  per- 
fuaded  them  that  they  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  they  readily  believed  him  : After  the  depar- 
ture of  James,  the  garrifon  of  Derry  continued 
to  defeat  all  the  attempts  of  the  befiegers  and 
to  harrafs  them  by  fuccefsful  fallies.  In  all 
thefe  expeditions  the  command  was  offered 
to  any  officer  who  would  undertake  it, 
a mode,  which,  though  it  may  be  difappro- 
ved  of  by  thofe  attached  to  the  ftriC 
rules  of  war,  yet  was  very  well  adapted  to 
thefe  undifciplined  forces,  whofe  fuccefs  de- 
pended more  on  their  ardour  than  their  know- 
ledge in  military  manuvres.  This  method 
might  perhaps  be  often  pradifed  even  by  re- 
gulars with  fuccefs,  as  forties  moftly  depend 
on  the  vivacity  with  which  they  are  con- 
duced, and  are  generally  deflgned  to  furprife 
an  unguarded  rather  than  to  attack  a provided 
enemy- 
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As  the  defence  of  Londonderry  was  much 
talked  of  in  England,  General  Kirk  was  fent 
out  to  aflift  the  befieged  ; and  at  a moment 
when  the  citizens  of  Derry  were  threatened 
with  both  difeafe  and  famine,  they  difcovered 
thirty  fhips  in  Lough  Foyle.  On  fight  of  this 
fleet,  the  befieged  gave  the  ufual  falutation  of 
joy  ; but  General  Kirk  poflefled  too  little  hu- 
manity to  make  any  hazardous  attempt  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrifon.  To  the  fignals 
of  the  befieged,  Kirk  returned  no  anfwer  that 
evinced  any  alacrity,  the  enemy,  while  en- 
couraged by  his  apparent  irrefolution  prepared 
to  oppofe  his  paflage. 

On  each  fide  of  the  Lough,  where  it  grew 
narrow  towards  the  city,  they  ere&ed  batteries, 
and  arranged  their  forces  ontwooppofite  forts, 
while  they  extended  acrofs  the  water,  a boom, 
formed  of  ftrong  timber,  joined  with  iron 
chains,  and  flrengthened  with  flrong  cables. 
Kirk  and  his  fleet  foon  after  difappeared,  and 
from  the  Ifland  of  Inch,  he  fent  the  befieged 
the  affli&ing  intelligence,  that  as  he  found  it 
impoflible  to  force  a paffage  by  the  river  for 
his  ftores  and  provifions,  he  had  retired  to 

Inch, 
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loch,  in  order  to  make  fome  diverfion  to  the 
enemy  and  to  fend  provisions  to  the  proteftant 
forces  colle&ed  at  Ennilkillen,  with  a coolnefs 
which  rather  infulted  than  alleviated  their 
diftrefs,  he  affured  them  in  terms  of  languid 
affe&ion,  that  affairs  in  Scotland  England  and 
Ireland,  were  favourable  to  the  new  govern^ 
ment  and  that  great  fuccours  would  fhortly  be 
fent  them  : yet  he  concluded  with  charging 
them  to  hufband  well  their  provifions ; a 
caution  more  alarming  than  all  the  menaces 
of  the  enemy.  Although  famine  and  difeafe 
made  daily  ravages  among  them  , yet  when 
numbers  of  them  were  fcarcely  able  to  fup- 
port  their  arms,  they  menaced  thofe  with  in- 
ftant  death,  who  Ihouid  propofe  a furrender. 

The  w'omen  attended  every  fervice,  anima- 
ting them  by  their  cries,  and  often  affifting 
them  with  their  hands.  All  the  fpare  time  of 
the  garrifon  was  fpent  in  private  prayer  or 
public  devotion.  Yet  amidft  the  union  oc- 
cafioned  by  common  danger,  it  was  ftrange,  to 
fee  religious  divifions  break  forth. 

The  proteftants  and  diffenters  infilled  each 
to  have  pofieflion  of  the  cathedral  church,  nor 

sould 
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could  mutual  daughter  have  been  prevented, 
had  it  not  been  agreed,  that  one  clafs  fhould 
attend  fervice  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other 
in  the  afternoon.  About  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer,  the  weather  being  extremely  fultry, 
they  were  feized  with  peftilential  diforders, 
and  died  in  great  numbers  ; among  others, 
the  brave  Baker  their  governor  fell  a vi£lim 
to  the  difeafe.  Yet  even  death  in  this  form, 
more  dreadful  than  that  of  war,  difmayedthem 
not  ; for  fo  great  was  their  horror  againfl  the 
befiegers,  that  it  overcame  the  moil  powerful 
antipathies  of  nature.  Their  provifions 
having  been  exhaufled,  they  fuflained  life  by 
eating  the  flefh  of  horfes,  dogs  and  vermin ; 
and  even  made  defperate  fallies,  though  too 
much  weakened  by  hunger  to  purfue  their 
advantage.  In  this  fituation  general  Hamilton 
prefled  them  to  furrender  on  terms  that  were 
reafonable ; but  they  reproached  him  with  his 
own  treachery. 

Rosen  who  was  fent  by  James  to  command 
the  fiege,  having  more  knowledge  in  the  art 
of  attacking  places  than  the  Irifn  generals, 
changed  the  difpofitions,  invefled  the  place 
more  clofely,  and  made  many  furious  but  un~ 

fuccefsfu? 
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fuccefsful  affaults.  At  length  provoked  by 
the  valour  of  the  garrifon,  he  adopted  a 
meafure  unparalleled  in  modern  times.  He 
gave  orders  that  all  the  yroteftant  inhabitants 
ten  miles  around  Derry  fhould  be  driven 
under  the  walls  of  the  city ; and  he  proclaim- 
ed if  the  garrifon  did  not  furrender  in  the 
fpace  of  ten  days,  they  would  all  be  put  to  the 
fword.  Five  thoufand  miferable  wretches,  who 
were  colle&ed  from  the  country  all  around, 
were  driven  accordingly  with  drawn  fwords, 
under  the  walls  of  the  city. 

This  fcheme  weakened  the  fpirit  of  James’s 
army  by  its  horror,  and  llrengthened  thofe  of 
the  befieged,  by  turning  a fedate  into  a furious 
valour.  Many  of  the  wretched  fufferers  driv- 
en to  perifh  under  their  walls,  conjured 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  intereft  not  theirs. 
For  that  a furrender  to  men  void  of  chriftian 
humanity,  could  not  ferve  thofe  who  were 
without,  and  would  only  involve  thofe,  who 
were  within,  in  one  common  (laughter. 

The  catholic  officers  executed  their  orders 
againft  their  countrymen,  with  tears  in 

their 
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their  eyes  ; but  nothing  could  foften  the  cal- 
lous and  unfeeling  hearts  of  the  French.  The 
befieged,  on  the  other  hand,  erected  a gibbet 
on  the  baftion  neareft  the  enemy,  and  allured 
them,  unlefs  their  friends  were  allowed  to  de- 
part, that  all  the  prifoners  taken  by  the  gar- 
rifon  fhould  be  inflantly  executed  ; and  they 
wrote  to  the  befiegers  to  fend  confeffors  to 
prepare  them  for  death.  During  two  days 
and  as  many  nights,  the  unhappy  vi&ims  of 
Rofen’s  refentment,  remained  under  the  walls* 
without  meat,  drink,  fire,  or  fhelter,  where 
many  hundreds  of  them  perifhed.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  fuch  of  them  as  were  able  to 
depart,  were  permitted  to  do  fo.  But  thofe 
who  died,  were  the  moll  fortunate ; for  the 
others,  infected  with  difeafes,  and  filled  with 
defpair,  beheld  on  all  fides,  as  they  wandered 
homewards,  their  habitations  reduced  to  allies  $ 
the  fmoak  of  fome  not  yet  extin guifhed,  and 
their  cattle,  furniture,  and  provifions  carried  off. 
A filence  pervaded  the  land  ; and  they  envied 
their  companions  w~ho  were  at  reft  from 
their  miferies.  It  would  be  an  unfair  and 
difhonoiirable  ftigma  on  the  memory  of  the 
unhappy,  to  afcribe  the  difgrace  of  this 
action  to  James  ; as  he  revoked  the 
Vc? l.  T F brd^ 
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order  of  the  cruel  Rofen,  foon  as  he  heard 
of  it  : his  own  misfortunes  having  probably 
foftened  his  difpofition,  taught  him  to  feel 
for  the  calamity  of  his  enemies.  Every 
miferable  refource  at  laft  began  to  fail  the  in- 
trepid garrifon  of  Derry,  and  means  of  fubfif- 
tence  could  not  be  procured  for  more  than 
two  days ; however  the  famifhed  throng, 
liflened  to  the  exhortations  of  Walker  ; and  be 
allured  them  from  the  pulpit  that  the  al- 
mighty would  fend  them  a fpeedy  deliverance. 
Kirk  in  the  meantime,  heard  the  cries  and  faw 
the  fires.  But  though  enraged,  perhaps  he  was 
not  difpleafed  to  fee  his  own  chara&er  for  in- 
humanity exceeded  by  the  French  general  ; 
he  however  refolved  to  make  a defperate  effort 
to  relieve  the  city.  Two  fhips  laden  with 
provifions,  and  convoyed  by  a frigate,  advan- 
ced in  view  of  both  the  garrifon  and  befie- 
gers.  The  enemy  from  their  batteries  and 
mufketry,  thundered  furioufly  on  the  fhips, 
who  returned  their  fire  with  equal  fpirit. 
The  foremoll  of  the  vi&uallers  llruck  forcibly 
againll  the  boom,  and  bioke  it,  but  rebound- 
ing with  violence,  ran  a ground.  The  enemy 
exulted  in  loud  acclamations  and  prepared  to 
hoard  her,  while  on  the  crouded  walls  of  the 

garrifon 
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garrifoii,  the  befieged  flood  torpid  with  defpair. 

In  a little  time  however,  the  veflel  got  off  by  the 
recoiling  of  her  guns ; and  pafling  the  boom, 
fhe  was  followed  by  the  other  victuallers.  The 
city  being  thus  providentially  relieved,  on 
the  next  day  the  enemy  raifed  the  fiege,  after 
having  continued  it  for  near  four  months- 
The  garrifon  was  reduced  by  difeafe,  famine 
and  the  fword,  from  near  eight  thoufand  to 
five  thoufand  men  . of  thefe,  more  than  one 
thoufand  were  unlit  for  fervice,  and  the  reft 
fo  ftrangely  altered  in  their  looks  and  gef- 
tures,  that  their  moft  intimate  friends  could 
fcarcely  recognize  them. 

Whatever  might  be  the  fentiments  of  in- 
dividuals; the  body  of  the  proteftants  rejoiced, 
and  undoubtedly  acquired  ffrength  from  the 
fuccefs  of  the  citizens  of  Derry  ; and  in  con- 
fequence,  they  every  where  made  the  greateff 
efforts  to  imitate  their  example,  and  to  oppofe 
the  progrefs  of  a prince  whom  they  never 
loved,  and  whom  they  now  no  longer  regarded 
as  their  fovereign,  During  the  whole  courfe 
of  the  fiege,  James’^  army  had  been  greatly 
fcmbarrafted  in  their  operations,  by  thofe  pro- 
teftants who  had  affembled  about  Ennifkillen, 
F % T.ofd 
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Lord  Galway  had  marched  to  reduce  them. 
He  inverted  Croni  Caftle,  their  frontier 
garrifon,  feated  on  Lough  Erne ; but 
as  he  found  it  impracticable  to  bring  up  his 
cannon,  he  had  recourfe  to  ftratagem.  Eight 
horfes  were  employed  to  draw  two  pieces  of 
tin,  of  a cylindrical  form,  and  fo  coloured  as 
to  refemble  cannon.  With  thefe  he  threatened 
to  batter  the  cartle.  The  garrifon  made  rtgnals 
of  defiance,  and  being  reinforced  from  Ennif- 
killen,  drove  the  enemy  from  their  trenches,  and 
returned  triumphant,  with  confiderable  booty, 
while  the  counterfeit  cannon  which  had  been 
drawn  up  with  fuch  apparent  difficulty,  were 
exhibited  as  trophies.  In  the  meantime  the 
number  of  the  northern  confederates  aug- 
mented, but  they  were  neither  furnifhed 
with  arms  nor  ammunition  until,  the  arrival 
of  general  Kirk,  wffien  they  became  fo 
formidable  that  James  determined  to  attack 
them  by  three  different  armies. — For  this  pur- 
pofe  Macarthy,  a brave  and  experienced  ge- 
neral, wTas  ordered  to  encamp  at  Belturbet, 
xvith  feven  thouland  men,  Sarsfield,  another 
general  of  diftinguifhed  abilities,  led,  an  army 
from  Connaught  ; and  the  D*ke  of  Berwick 
prepared  to  attack  them  from  the  north.  But 

by 
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by  a Angularity  of  fortune,  the  ignorance  of 
their  danger  in  all  probability  proved  the 
means  of  their  deliverance  ; for  they  knew 
only  of  the  motions  of  the  Connaught  army  ; 
and  they  marched  out  with  intrepidity,  fur- 
prized  the  enemies  camp,  and  routed  them 
with  confiderable  {laughter. 

They  had  not  a fimilar  fuccefs  againft  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  ; for  fome  companies  which 
had  been  detached  to  feize  an  advantageous, 
poft,  venturing  beyond  the  limits  prefcribed, 
were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  duke  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Ennifkillen,  but  Berwick  immediate- 
ly retired  on  the  appearance  of  the  governor 
of  that  town.  Macarthy  marched  againft 
Ennifkillen,  and  invefted  Crom  Caftle.  An 
officer  was  detached  to  its  relief,  but  the 
enemy  advancing  againft  him  with  a much 
fuperior  force,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.  Ma- 
carthy purfued  him,  and  a fkirmifh  enfued, 
which  was  the  prelude  to  a general  a&ion  be- 
tween both  armies  ; Macarthy  at  the  head  of 
one,  and  Wolfley  at  that  of  the  other.  This 
engagement  took  place  at  Newtown -Butler. 
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The  Northerns  compenfated  for  their  in- 
feriority  in  number  by  their  valour,  and  an 
abhorrence  of  the  enemy,  which  excited  their 
utmofl  exertion.  Macarthy’s  army  w^as  defeat- 
ed with  great  {laughter;  and  quartets  were  re- 
fufed  to  all  but  officers.  Two  thoufand  of 
the  catholic  troops,  were  {lain  in  the  field  and 
and  fix  hundred  were  forced  to  plunge  into 
Lough  Erne,  where  they  periffied.  Macarthy 
and  many  others  were  made  prifoners.  The 
newrs  of  this  viftory  was  foon  communicated 
to  James’s  army,  as  they  retired  from  Derry, 
and  it  ferved  no  doubt  to  precipitate  their 
flight.  James  had  by  this  time  returned  to 
Dublin,  where,  in  all  the  pomp  and  fplendor 
of  fovereignty,  he  convened  a parliament. 

In  the  houfe  of  lords,  a number  of  new- 
catholic  peerages,  gave  wreight  to  that  party  ; 
wffiile  the  commons  were  almoft  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  Tyrconnel’s  creatures. 

James,  in  a fpeech  from  the  throne  ; com- 
mended the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  his  Iriffi  fub- 
je£ls  ; declared  his  abhorrence  of  violating 
either  the  rights  of  confidence  or  thofe  of  pro- 
perty ; 
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perty  i and  that  he  would  readily  confent  to 
any  laws  for  the  good  of  the  nation.  A bill 
was  immediately  introduced,  recognizing  the 
king’s  title,  and  expreffmg  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  ufurpation. 
James  now  publifhed  a declaration,  in  which 
he  expreflfed  his  determination  to  protedl  the 
properties,  privileges  and  religion  of  his  pro- 
teftant  fubje&s  ; but  whatever  might  be  his 
inclinations,  hje  wras  at  prefent  totally  enflaved 
by  different  fa&ions.  The  French  Ambaf- 
fador,  affedled  to  take  the  lead  in  his  councils, 
and  James  was  fervilely  attentive  not  to  fur- 
nifh  him  with  any  pretence  for  complaint. 
All  military  promotions  were  conferred  on 
Frenchmen,  to  the  great  diflatisfa&ion  and 
difcontent  of  his  Irifh  adherents.  In  parlia- 
ment, however,  the  latter  feized  on  an  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  for  their  own  interefts, 
without  any  attention  whatfoever  to  the  em« 
barraffed  fituation  of  the  unfortunate  James. 
They  pafled  a bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  A61  of 
Settlement  a meafure  which  flill  rendered  James 
more  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  England  ; al- 
though there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  he  dif- 
approved  of  the  bill,  and  that  neceflity  alone 

compelled 


compelled  him  to  ratify  it.  Unfortunately 
for  James,  the  bill  was  not  only  a favourite 
objed  of  the  catholics,  but  it  was  warmly  re- 
commended by  the  French  minifter  ; and 
their  united  influence  was  too  powerful  to  be 
oppofede 

The  purchafers  under  the  Ad  of  Settlement 
prefented  an  addrefs  againft  the  bill,  but  James 
coldly  replied,  that  he  could  not  do  evil,  that 
good  might  refult  from  it;  And  when  fome 
peers  determined  to  enter  their  proteft,  he  ob~ 
ferved,  that  protefls  were  ufual  only  in  times 
of  rebellion. 

Thus  palled  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ad  of  Settlement,  with  a preamble  exculpa* 
ting  the  Irifh  catholics  from  rebelling  in  the 
year  1641  ; and  a claufe  by  which  the  eftates 
of  thofe,  who  refided  in  any  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  who  had  either  aided  or  cor- 
refponded  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  from  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  1 638,  were  forfeited  and  veiled 
in  the  king. 

In  confequence  of  this  ad5  almofl  every  pro* 
teflant  in  the  kingdom  was  deprived  of  his 

ellate 
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cftate.  An  act  was  alfo  paffed,  by  which  a 
number  of  peifons  in  the  fervice  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  thole  who  had  retired  from 
the  kingdom  and  did  not  return  in  obedience 
to  James’s  proclamation,  were  all  attainted 
of  high  treafon,  and  adjudged  to  luffer  the 
pains  of  death  and  forfeiture,  unlefs  within  a 
limited  time  they  would  furrender. 

Two  thoufan'd  four  hundred  and  fixty  one 
perfons,  of  all  orders  and  conditions  were 
included  in  this  arbitrary  fentence  , which 
was  like  wife  fo  framed,  as  to  preclude  the 
king  from  the  power  of  pardoning,  after 
the  firft  of  November,  1689. 

I-n  a few  inflances,  James  had  the  refolution 
to  adhere  to  fuch  meafures,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced would  be  agreeable  to  the  people  of 
England.  He  oppofed  and  defeated  a bill  for 
the  repeal  of  Poyning’s  law  ; nor  would  he 
confent  to  the  eftablifhment  of  inn’s  of  court 
in  Ireland  for  the  education  of  young  law- 
yers ; a point  fo  long  and  fo  ardently  purfued 
by  the  Irifh  catholics. 


Of 
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Of  the  other  a£ls  pafled  in  this  parliament, 
the  more  remarkable  were  a fupplement  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  by  which  the  perfonal  eftates 
of  absentees  were  vefted  in  the  king  ; one  de- 
claring that  the  parliament  of  England  could 
not  bind  Ireland  ; and  oneagainft  writs  of  er- 
ror and  appeals  to  England  ; one  for  liberty  of 
confidence  ; another  for  abolifhing  the  provi- 
fions  formerly  made  for  mini  hers  in  corporate 
towns  ; and  oiae  for  entitling  the  Romifh  clergy 
to  all  tithes  and  ecclefiaftical  emoluments  pay- 
able by  thofe  of  their  own  communion. — • 
James  had  a monthly  fubfidy  granted  him  by 
the  parliament,  of  twelve  thoufand  pounds, 
which  was  levied  from  lands  ; but  this  tax 
however  grievous  was  inadequate  to  his  pur- 
pcfe  ; and  being  unable-  to  procure  money 
from  France,  he,  during  the  fitting  of  parlia- 
ment, by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  iffued  a 
proclamation,  impofmg  a tax  to  the  like  amount 
on  all  chattels. 

Some  of  his  council  ventured  to  remonftrate 
againft  this  arbitrary  meafure,  but  without 
effeft,  “ if  I cannot  do  this,”  faid  he,  “ I can 
do  nothing.” 
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James  in  his  prefent  exigence  had  recourfe 
' to  an  expedient  which  greatly  irritated  his 
Irifh  fubje&s.  He  feized  the  implements  and 
engines  of  one  Moore  who  enjoyed  the  right 
of  a copper  coinage  in  Ireland,  by  virtue  of 
a patent  of  the  late  king,  and  he  eliablifhed 
a mint  in  Dublin  and  Limerick.  To  thefe 
places  were  carried  brafs  and  copper  of  the 
bafeft  quality,  and  from  every  pound  weight 
of  thefe  materials,  valued  at  four-pence, 
pieces  were  coined  and  circulated  to  the 
amoqnt  of  five  pounds  in  nominal  value. 

By  the  firft  proclamation,  they  were  made 
current  in  all  payments,  between  James  and 
his  fubje&s,  except  in  the  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  foreign  goods,  money  left  in 
truff,  or  due  by  mortgages,  bills,  or  bonds ; 
and  James  promifed  when  this  money  fhould 
be  decried,  he  would  receive  it  in  all  pay- 
ments, or  make  full  compenfation  in  gold  and 
filver.  His  foldiers  were  now  paid  in  this 
coin.  The  nominal  value  was  raifed  by 
fubfequent  proclamations,  and  this  bafe 
money  was  ordered  to  be  received  in  all 

kinds 
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kinds  of  payments.  As  brafs  and  copper 
became  fcaree,  the  coin  was  made  of  tin  and 
pewter. 

It  was  obtruded  on  his  fubje£ts  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  moft  flagrant  injuftice.  Old 
debts  of  one  thoufand  pounds,  were  dif- 
charged  by  pieces  of  bafe  metal,  of  the  in- 
trinfic  value  of  not  more  than  thirty  (hillings. 
And  James  by  proclamation  not  only  fet  a va- 
lue on  the  llaple  commodities  of  the  kingdom, 
and  demanded  them  at  his  own  price,  but 
moreover,  he  obliged  the  proprietors  to  accept 
his  bafe  coin  in  return  ; and  with  all  the 
meannefs  of  a trader,  he  exported  his  purchafe 
to  France, 

James  was  not  many  months  in  Ireland 
*vhen  a mandamus  was  fent  to  the  univerfity, 
in  favour  of  Greene,  who  had  been  former- 
ly difappointed  of  a profefiforfhip.  He  was 
now  defigned  to  fill  another  office,  that  of  a 
ienior  fellow  of  Trinity  College;  and  al- 
though the  fevered  vengeance  was  denounce*! 
againft  the  college  in  cafe  of  non-compliance, 
yet  they  boldly,  refufedto  obey  the  mandamus. 

They 
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They  pleaded  their  own  caufe,  and  urged, 
at  the  fame  time,  both  the  incapacity  of 
Greene,  and  the  falfe  allegations  of  his  peti- 
tion. The  ifliie  of  this  unequal  conteft  was 
fpeedy  and  decifive,  In  a few  days,  the  fel- 
lows and  fcholars  were  forcibly  ejected  by 
James’s  foldiers ; the  communion  plate,  li- 
brary, and  furniture  of  the  community  were 
all  feized,  their  chapel  was  converted  into  a 
magazine,  and  their  chambers  into  prifons. 

The  members  of  the  univerfity  pro- 
cured  their  perfonal  liberty  only  by  the 
interceflion  of  the  bifhop  of  Meath ; and 
this  on  the  exprefs  condition ; that  on  pain 
of  death,  three  of  them  fhould  not  meet 
together.  James  iffued  an  order,  that  on 
more  than  five  proteftants  fhould  meet 
together,  even  in  churches,  on  pain  of  death  : 
the  apprehenfion  of  invafion,was  indeed  plead- 
ed for  this  defpotic  feverity,  'which  however, 
was  but  too  congenial  to  James’s  bigoted  and 
illiberal  principles.  All  men  of  found  judg- 
ment muft  have  eafily  forefeen,  that  James  by 
his  imprudence  and  that  of  his  council,  was 
deftroying  his  own  views  and  defigns  ; but  it 

was 
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was  his  misfortune  never  to  liften  to  found 
advice,  the  common  error  of  all  weak  minds. 

Had  James  attended  to  the  prudent  fuggef- 
tions  of  Lord  Dundee,  he  would  in  all  human 
probability,  have  attained  the  fummit  of  his 
wilhes.  Lord  Dundee,  a Scotch  nobleman  of 
confummate  prudence  and  valour,  who  united 
in  his  perfon  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient  hero,  with 
all  the  fine  accomplifhments  of  the  gentle- 
man ; preffed  James  to  embark  with  a confider- 
able  part  of  his  army  for  Scotland,  a country 
where  there  were  fcarcely  any  regular  forces, 
and  where  his  prefence  would  fix  the  waver- 
ing, and  awe  the  timid  ; and  where,  as  Dundee 
urged,  hofts  of  fhepherds  would  ftart  up  into 
warriors,  on  the  firft  waving  of  his  banners  on 
the  mountains.  James  was  told,  that  it  was  in 
vain  for  him  to  confume  time  in  completing 
the  conqueft  of  a country,  ’ nine-tenths  of 
which,  he  had  already  under  his  dominion, 
and  which  nature  itfelf  feemed  to  have  de- 
creed fhould  follow  the  fortune  of  England. 
That  the  advantage  which  would  accrue  front 
bringing  the  remainder  of  Ireland  under 
lubjeclion  would  betrifling;  whilft,  if  the  at- 
tempt fhould  fail,  the  difgraee  in  fuch  a cafe 

would 
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would  rerider  the  lofs  the  more  important.  In 
the  prefent  unfettled  date  of  things,  while 
France  threatened,  while  England  was  in 
open  difeontent,  while  Scotland  was  ready  to 
burft  out  into  a flame,  while  Ireland  was 
ready  to  fhed  her  beft  blood  in  his  caufe,  now 
was  the  time  at  once  to  fhake  a throne  ufurped 
and  unfettled,  and  to  overwhelm  a people 
who  always  trembled  at  the  firft  report  of  an 
invafion,  but  collected  ftrength,  fpirit,  and 
union  to  oppofe  it,  when  long  delayed. 

It  wras  urged  if  he  failed  of  fuccefs,  it 
wrould  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  do  fo  in 
one  great  conteft,  than  to  wrage  war  like  a 
fugitive,  wafting  the  proviflons,  and  weakening 
the  ftrength  of  his  country.  But  thefe  ar- 
guments were  inefficient  to  engage  James  to 
truft  himfelf  in  Scotland.  He  apprehended  if 
he  went  to  the  Highlands,  his  conqueft  would 
be  barren,  and  that  his  troops  would  melt 
away,  overcome  by  famine  and  fatigue,  as  they 
wandered  from  hill  to  hill,  like  the  mills  of 
the  country  ; and  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  re- 
paired to  the  Lowlands,  he  w'ould  have  to  deal 
with  a fet  of  men,  whofe  anceftors  had  be- 
trayed 
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trayed  his  royal  father,  and  who,  while  they 
were  contending  againft  their  king,  imagined 
they  were  fighting  for  their  God.  Such  reafon- 
ing,  weak  and  inconclufive  as  it  was,  prevailed 
with  James.  But  notwithflanding.  Lord  Dun- 
dee was  not  idle  in  the  caufe  of  his  mailer  in 
Scotland.  For  he  was  firmly  refolved  to  kin- 
dle fuch  a flame  of  war,  amidft  the  barren  hills 
of  the  north,  as  might  fpread  terror  and  de- 
ftru6lion  over  all  the  country.  In  order  to 
crufh  Dundee,  general  Maekay  was  difpatched 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange  after  him  with  con* 
fiderable  forces  ; and  Maekay  advanced  to- 
wards the  pafs  of  Killicranky,  which  was  a 
road  between  high'  mountains.  Dundee  re- 
folving  to  fight  him,  ‘abandoned  that  advan- 
tageous poll,  partly  to  animate  his  Highlanders 
by  theboldnefs  of  the  refolution,  and  partly  to 
render  the  defeat  of  his  enemies  the  more 
compleat,  if  ft  fhould  take  place;  he  therefore 
permitted  Maekay  to  pafs  the  ilraight  without 
oppofition,  and  delayed  giving  him  battle  till 
almoft  fun  fet,  when  he  ruihed  down  upon 
them  with  fuch  fury,  that  he  forced  them  to 
give  way,  by  whicji  2ooo  of  them  were  killed 
and  zoo  wounded.  The  reft  difper fed  of  their 
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own  accord,  and  general  Mackay  was  only 
fayed  by  taking  a way  through  the  mountains, 
which  lay  weftward  of  the  pafs,  while  the 
Highlanders  wrere  occupied  in  plundering  the 
baggage  of  the  Englifh  army..  But  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  purlhit,  the  gallant  Dundee 
w~as  mortally  wTounded  ; he  fainted  and  fell 
from  his  horfe  ; when  he  recovered,  he  alked. 
how  things  wrere  ? Being  told  all  was  well  ; 
then  faid  he,  I am  wrell  ; and  immediately  ex- 
pired, 

Durhstg  all  this  time,  it  was  fcarcely  pof 
fible  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  a6l  writli 
rieceffary  vigour  in  the  fupport  of  his  friends 
in  Ireland.  The  Englifh  forces  if  it  might  be 
deemed  fafe  to  employ  them  againft  James, 
could  not  be  fpared  ; new  levies  were  there- 
fore ordered  and  fhortly  embodied  ; but  the 
arms  in  the  Tower  having  been  embezzled, 
it  w^as  neceffary  to  fend  for  a fupply  to  Hoi-  ' 
land.  In  the  mean  time,  the  negleft  of  Ireland 
became  a fubjefl  of  popular  complaint  ; and  it 
Was  at  length  determined  to  fend  thither  a 
body  of  troops.  The  levies  for  the  fervice  of 
Ireland,  confifled  of  eighteen  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, and  live  of  cavalry ; but  both  the  of- 
Vol.  L G beers 
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ficcrs  and  foldiers  were  inexperienced  in  war. 
The  chief  command  was  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Schomberg,  who,  after  many  delays,  fet  fail 
on  the  21ft.  of  Auguft  with  about  ten  thoufand 
of  his  forces,  and  part  ofhis  artillery.  On 
the  following  day  he  landed  near  Bangor  in 
in  the  county  of  Down. 

The  garrifons  of  Belfaft  and  Antrim,  re- 
tired at  his  firft  appearance,  fome  to  Lilburn, 
but  moft  to  Carrickfergus,  as  the  place  of 
greateit  ftrength. 

Schomberg  immediately  marched  againfl 
Carrickfergus  ; and  on  his  approach  the  gar- 
rifon  parleyed,  defiring  liberty  to  fend  to 
James  for  fuccours,  or  for  leave  to  furrender. 
The  demand  was  rejected  with  fcorn,  and  the 
fiege  was  carried  on  in  form,  while  hx  fhips 
battered  the  town  from  the  fea.  The  garrifon 
required  leave  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war  ; Schomberg  howrever  inlifted  on 
making  them  prifoners,  but  at  lafl,  allowed 
them  to  march  out  with  their  arms  and  fome 
baggage,  and  to  be  conduced  to  the  next  gar- 
rifon. Schomberg’s,  foldiers  murmured  at  this 
indulgence,  and  fuch  wras  their  antipathy  to 
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James’s  men,  both  from  religious  and  politi- 
cal motives,  that  without  regard  to  faith  or 
humanity,  they  fell  furioufly  upon  the  gar- 
rifon,  wrefled  their  arms  from  them,  and  were 
refrained  from  murder,  only  by  the  timely 
and  vigorous  interpofition  of  the  general, 

Schomberg’s  army,  bythistime  confidera- 
bly  augmented  from  England,  advanced  to  Lif- 
burn,Hillfborough,  Dromore,  and  Loughbrick- 
land.  From  all  thefe  places,  the  catholics  fled 
precipitately  with  their  cattle  and  effeds,  bur- 
ning all  the  towns  behind  them.  Schomberg 
threatened  by  a triumpet  to  give  them  no  quar- 
ter, Ihould  they  continue  thefe  depredations. 
The  catholics  abandoned  Dutidalk  without 
injuring  the  town ; and  here  the  Englifh  army 
advanced  in  confequence  of  it.  Such  was  the 
opinion  wffiich  James’s  officers  entertained  of 
Schomberg  and  his  army,  that  they  refolved  to 
quit  their  f ation  at  Drogheda.  Tyrconnel  had 
the  honour  of  diverting  them  frbm  a refoludon 
fo  inglorious.  He  repaired  to  the  main  army 
kt  Drogheda  confiding  of  about  nine  thoufand 
men,  and  allured  them  of  an  immediate  re- 
inforcement of  twenty  thoufand  troops, 
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These  fuccours  having  arrived  foon 
after,  it  was  therefore  refolved  to  main- 
tain their  prefent  ft  at  ion.  The  country 

through  which  Schomberg  had  already 
marched,  was  full  of  bogs  and  mountains, 
where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  could  not  harrafs 
him.  That  which  now  lay  before  him  wag 
plain  and  open,  where  the  fuperior  numbers 
of  James’s  army  could  eafily  furround  him, 
and  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  with 
his  fhips  and  his  northern  friends.  Several 
of  Schomberg’s  raw  troops  funk  under  the 
joint  feverities  of  fatiguing  marches  and  a ri- 
gorous feafon  ; and  many  of  them  lay  lan- 
guishing on  the  roads.  In  fuch  circumftan- 
ces,  Schomberg  thought  it  imprudent  to  ad- 
vance. Marefchal  Rofen  immediately  drew* 
his  forces  towards  Dundalk,  while  Schomberg 
fortified  his  camp  again!!  any  attack  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  unwrholefome  and  confined 
Ration  with  a Scarcity  of  all  provifions, 
Schomberg’s  foldiers  foon  become  very  fickly. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  approached. 
One  party  was  detached  to  Seize  a pafs 
near  Newry,  fo  as  to  fall  on  the  rear  of 
the  Englifh,  but  on  the  firft  appearance  of 
oppofnion  they  Suddenly  retreated.  Another 

party 
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party  of  Rofen’s  prefented  itfelf  before 
Schomberg's  camp,  but  at  the  fight  of  fome . 
cavalry,  they  retired  to  the  main  body. 
Then  the  whole  army,  with  James  at  its 
head,  was  drawn  out  and  difplayed  the  royal 
ftandard. 

Though  they  advanced  towards  Schom- 
berg,  yet  he  continued  to  conceive  that  James 
had  no  intention  of  coming  to  an  engagement. 
At  lad  James  feemed  determined  to  florm 
his  camp.  Schomberg  now  difpatched  or- 
ders to  his  cavalry  to  return  from  a forag- 
ing excurfion;  and  the  Englifh  infantry 
were  commanded  to  Hand  to  their  arms. 
Schomberg's  orders  were  received  with  fuch 
joy  and  alacrity,  that  even  the  fick  and  lan- 
guid feized  their  arms,  in  confidence  of  vic- 
tory and  were  only  folicitous  to  be  relieved 
from  their  prefent  diftrefs. 

But  at  a moment  when  a battle  feemed 
inevitable,  James  withdrew  his  forces  to 
Ardee.  James's  army  affe£led  great  vexa- 
tion at  this  retreat,  and  as  if  the  ftorming 
of  Schomberg’s  camp  were  an  enterprize  of 
no  danger,  they  imputed  James’s  irrefolution, 
to  a miftaken  lenity  and  tendernefs  fo$  his 
G 3 Englifh 
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Englifh  fubjedb.  The  Englifh  on  the  other 
hand,  with  more  reality,  fufpe&ed  that  James’s 
motions  were  defigned  only  to  coutenance  a 
confpiracy,  formed  by  fome  difaffedled  indivi- 
duals, to  betray  the  camp. 

The  defign  was  difeovered  on  the  enfu- 
ing  day ; the  principal  accomplices  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  a number  of  French  foldiers  were 
difarmed  by  Schomberg,  and  tranfported  to 
Holland.  Sicknefs  in  the  meantime  made 
great  havock  in  Schomberg’s  camp  ; white 
the  enemy,  who  lay  on  more  elevated  ground, 
Jnfulted  their  calamities.  But  James’s  army 
were  foon  affe&ed  with  fimilar  difafters,  and 
their  numbers  were  equally  diminifhed. 

While  Schomberg  was  preparing  to  re- 
tire into  winter  quarters,  he  vras  reinforced 
by  fome  regiments  from  England  and  Scot- 
land. Schomberg  in  order  to  preferve  thefe 
troops  from  the  infedlion,  refolved  to  aban- 
don this  fatal  ftation,  and  for  the  prefent 
pitched  a new  camp  beyond  Dundalk.  He 
ordered  the  fick  on  board  the  fhips ; but 
thefe  proving  infufficient  foi  the  purpofe, 
he  provided  waggons  to  convey  the  reft  to 
Belfafb  Notwithftanding  the  utmoft  care 
" ' and 
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and  affiduity  of  Schomberg  and  his  officers, 
numbers  died,  and  the  roads  were  ftrewed 
with  their  carcafes. 

This  fcene  of  the  fick,  the  melancholy,  the 
defpairing  and  dying,  was  truly  fhocking  to 
humanity  ; for  it  was  fuch  a one  as  exhi- 
bited a lively  pi£lure  of  the  dreadful  cala- 
mities attendant  on  war ; and  while  the 
braved  acknowledged  they  felt  for  others, 
what  they  would  fcarcely  own  they  felt 
for  themfelves,  it  was  a fcene  that  produced 
fuch  a complication  of  horrors,  as  made  even 
heroes  tremble.  As  the  army  marched,  the 
foldiers  obferved  companies  that  had  not 
twelve  men  left.  In  ffiort,  out  of  15,000  per- 
fons  who  at  various  periods  entered  the 
Englilh  camp,  above  8,000  died  in  camp,  or 
afterwards  expired  of  the  difeafes  they  had 
contra&ed  there 

In  England,  the  mod  fanguine  hopes  of  fuc- 
cefs  were  entertained  from  the  military  reputa- 
tion of  Schomberg.  So  much  were  his  diflreffes 
concealed  from  them,  that  they  had  been  affured 
his  camp  was  in  a flourifhing  condition ; but 
when  inftead  of  reducing  Ireland,  the  Engliffi 
learned  that  Schomberg  was  entrenching  him- 
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felf  againft  an  enemy  whom  they  long  had 
been  taught  to  defpife  ; their  pride  was  ex- 
afperaied  ; and  all  the  fa&ious  part  of  the  na- 
tion exclaimed  in  the  fevered  terms  againd 
the  prince’s  miniders.  About  the  fame  time 
the  Prince  of  Orange  forming  a vain  fcheme 
to  unite  the  Diffenters  with  the  edablifhed 
church,  difobliged  many  thereby,  and  en- 
creafed  the  popular  ferments.  Old  grievances 
were  now  inquired  into,  new  meafures  in- 
veftigated,  and  the  court  found  itfelf  not  a 
little  embarrafled  between  the  oppofite  factions 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  wrho,  though  perfe&ly 
different  in  mod  of  their  political  principles, 
yet  both  alike  concurred  in  their  endeavours 
to  mortify  the  adminidration. 

In  the  midd  of  thefe  ferments.  Walker  ar- 
rived in  London,  with  an  addrefs  to  the  prince 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Derry.  He  w^as  re- 
ceived wTith  every  mark  of  cordiality,  and 
prefented  with  a gift  of  five  thoufand  pounds, 
for  his  intrepid  conducl  during  the  fiege  of 
Derry.  Walker  w~as  confulted  on  the  date  of 
affairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  Englifh  being  greatly 
exafperated  by  the  unfuccefsful  event  of 
Schomberg’s  expedition,  greedily  lidened  to 
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the  information  that  Schonibergjs  misfortunes 
originated  entirely  in  the  neglect  of  one  Shales, 
a purveyor  to  the  army,  by  whole  mifcondudt 
it  was  alledged  Schomberg  had  been  left  in 
want  of  artillery  horfes,  carriages,  bread,  for- 
rage  and  medicines.  In  order  to  allay  the  in- 
dignation of  the  people,  the  prince  propofed, 
that  the  commons  fhould  nominate  commif- 
fioners  to  fuperintend  all  preparations  necef- 
fary  for  the  defence  of  Ireland.  Thus  the 
public  animofity  received  a temporary  abate- 
ment by  this  prudent  management  ot  the 
prince. 

Before  we  advance  farther  in  the  progrefs 
of  Irilh  affairs,  it  becomes  expedient  to  recur 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Englifh  convention 
which  affembled  on  the  2 2d.  of  January, 
1689. 

The  commons,  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
fent  authority,  as  well  as  from  the  prevailing- 
humour  of  the  nation,  were  moflly  chofen  from 
the  Whig  party.  After  thanks  were  unani- 
moufly  given  by  both  hou fes  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  for  the  deliverance  which  he  had 
brought  them  ; a memorable  vote  was  in  a 

few 
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few  days  palled  by  a great  majority  of  the 
commons,  and  fent  up  to  the  houfe  of  peers 
for  their  concurrence.  It  was  contained  in 
thefe  words,  “ that  king  James  the  Second, 
having  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original 
contra£t  betwixt  king  and  people,  and  having, 
by  the  advice  of  Jefuits  and  other  wicked 
perfons  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and 
withdrawn  himfelf  out  of  the  kingdom,  has 
abdicated  the  government, — and  the  throne  is 
thereby  vacant.” 

This  vote,  when  carried  to  the  upper  houfe, 
met  vrith  great  oppofition,  occafioned  by 
the  factions  of  Whig  and  Tory  in  that 
houfe.  The  Tories  though  generally  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  James’s  return,  yet  refol- 
vecl  not  to  confent  to  the  dethroning  him, 
or  altering  the  line  of  fuccelfion.  A re- 
gent, with  kingly  power,  was  the  expe- 
dient, which  they  propofed ; and  a late  in- 
stance in  Portugal,  feemed  to  give  fome  au- 
thority and  precedent  to  that  plan  of  go- 
vernment. The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  af- 
ferted,  that  a regent  was  unknown  to  the  con- 
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flitution,  except  where  the  prince,  by  reafon 
of  his  tender  age,  or  infirmities,  was  incapa- 
ble of  a will  ; and  in  that  cafe  his  will  was 
fuppofed  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  regent, 
and  that  a nation  governed  by  regents  or  pro- 
tectors wmuld  in  procefs  of  time  tend  more  to 
a republic,  than  to  a monarchy,  whofe  here- 
ditary regular  fucceffion,  as  ’well  as  prefent 
authority,  was  fixed  and  appointed  by  the 
people. 


They  further  afferted,  that  if  there  was  any 
ill  in  the  precedent  of  dethroning  one  king 
and  appointing  another,  a fimilar  evil  would 
refult  from  eftablifhing  of  a regent.  And 
moreover;  allowing  the  young  prince  to  be 
the  legitimate  heir,  he  had  been  carried  abroad, 
where  he  would  be  educated  in  principles  fub- 
verfive  of  the  conflitution  and  ellablifhed  reli- 
gion ; and  probably  he  would  leave  a fon, 
liable  to  the  fame  infuperable  objection.  But  if 
the  whole  line  were  cut  off  by  law,  the  people 
would  in  time  forget,  or  totally  negleC  their 
claim  ; an  advantage  which  could  not  be 
hoped  for,  while  the  adminiftration  was  con- 
duced in  their  name,  and  while  they  were 
ftili  acknowledged  to  poflefs  the  legal  title. 

This 
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This  queftion  was  agitated  with  great  zeal  by 
the  oppoftte  parties  iu  the  houfe  of  peers. 
The  queftion  for  a king  was  at  length  carried 
by  two  voices  only,  fifty-one,  againfl  forty-nine. 
-All  the  prelates  except  two,  the  bifhops  of 
London  and  Briflol,  voted  for  a regent. 

The  houfe  of  peers  next  examined  by  piece- 
meal the  vote,  fent  up  to  them  by  the  com- 
mons. They  fir  ft  debated,  tc  Whether  theie 
was  an  original  contrail  between  the  king  and 
the  people,”  and  the  affirmation  was  carried 
by  53  voices,  againft  46.  The  next  queftion 
was.  “ Wffiether  king  James  had  broke  that 
original  contrail  ?”  and  after  fome  trifling  op- 
pofition  the  affirmative  prevailed.  The  houfe 
next  proceeded  to  take  into  confideration  the 
word  abdicated  ; and  it  was  carried  that  de- 
ferted  was  better.  The  concluding  queftion. 
“ Whether  King  James  having  broke  the  ori- 
ginal contrail,  and  deferted  the  government, 
the  throne  was  thereby  vacant  ?,s 

This  queftion  can  fed  in  the  difcuffion  of  it 
much  more  heat  and  contention  than  any  of 
the  former  ; but  upon  a divifion,  the  Tories 
fticceeded  by  a majority  of  eleven  voices 
whereby  the  laft  article  with  refpeft  to  the 

vacancy 
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vacancy  of  the  throne  was  reje&ed.  The 

vote  was  then  returned  to  the  commons  with 
thefe  amendments. 

The  commons  infilled  on  their  vote,  and 
alligned  reafons  why  the  lord’s  fhould  retradl 
their  amendments.  The  lords  were  not  con- 
vinced, and  in  order  to  fettle  this  important 
queflion,  it  was  deemed  necelfary  that  a free 
conference  between  the  houfes  Ihould  take 
place. 

Never  was  a national  debate  furely  of 
greater  moment,  or  conduced  by  more  able 
fenators,  yet  their  debates  were  fo  extremely 
frivolous  that  they  more  refembled  the  verbal 
deputations  of  the  fchools,  than  the  folid  rea- 
losings  of  legifiators  and  flatefmen.  However, 
in  public  tranfa&ions  of  fuch  importance, 
the  real  motives  of  any  meafure,  are  rarely 
avowed. 

The  Whigs,  now  the  reigning  party,  united 
with  the  Tories,  in  order  to  accomplifh  the 
revolution,  therefore  the  Whigs  did  not  infill 
that  the  crown  fhould  be  declared  forfeited 
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left  that  term  might  offend  their  new  allies  the 
Tories.  Wherefore  they  artfully  confounded 
together  the  king’s  abufe  of  power  and  his 
defertion  of  the  kingdom,  and  they  denomi- 
nated the  whole  an  abdication  ; as  if  James  had 
given  a virtual,  though  not  a verbal  confent 
to  his  dethronement.  The  Tories  obferving 
this  obvious  impropriety,  the  effe£t  of  the 
prudent  compaifance  of  the  Whigs,  infilled  on 
the  word  defertion , as  much  more  applicable 
and  fignificant.  The  Whigs  retorted  on  them, 
that  notwithllandingthat  expreffion  might  with 
more  jullice  be  applied  to  James’s  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  the  kingdom,  yet  it  could 
not  with  any  propriety  be  applied  to  his  vio- 
lation of  the  fundamental  laws.  And  thus  both 
parties,  whilft  they  from  prudential  or  political 
•onfiderations  warped  their  principles,  thus 
loft  the  praife  and  merit  of  confiftency  and  uni- 
formity ; the  managers  for  the  lords  next 
maintained,  that  admitting  the  king’s  abufe  of 
power  to  be  tantamount  to  an  abdication,  it 
could  operate  no  otherwife  than  his  voluntary 
refignation  or  natural  death,  could  do. 
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They  infifted  that  it  was  a maxim  in  the 
Englifh  law,  that  the  throne  was  never  vacant , 
but  on  the  deceafe  of  one  king  was  inftantly 
filled  by  his  immediate  heir,  who  was  entitled 
to  all  the  authority  of  his  predeceffor.  And 
that  however  young  the  fucceffor,  or  unfit  to 
rule,  however  unfortunate  in  fituation,  though 
he  were  even  a captive  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies; yet  no  juft  reafon  could  be  affigned, 
why,  without  any  fault  of  his  own,  he  fhould 
be  deprived  of  a throne,  to  which,  by  birth, 
he  was  fo  fully  entitled. 

The  managers  of  the  commons  might  have 
oppofed  thefe  arguments  by  many  fpecious 
and  folid  reafonings  ; they  might  have  faid, 
that  though  on  the  natural  death  of  one  king, 
whofe  government  had  been  agreeable  to  the 
laws,  many  inconveniencies  would  be  endured 
rather  than  exclude  his  lineal  heir  ; yet  the 
cafe  was  different,  when  the  people  had  been 
obliged  to  revolt,  and  dethrone  a king  whofe 
illegal  and  arbitrary  conduct,  in  every  tn- 
ftance  violated  the  conftitution.  That  in  fuch 
revolutions,  the  government  reverted  to  its  firft 
principles,  and*  the  people  of  courfe  were 

conftrained 
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conil  rained  to  refart  to  their  original  right, 
ike.  of  providing  for  the  public  weal  ; 
though  by  means,  w hich,  on  other  occafions 
might  be  confidered  irregular  and  vio- 
lent. That  the  great  feeurity  far  allegiance 
was  merely  opinion,  and  that  a lVftem  of  fettle- 
ment  fhould  be  preferred  to  which  it  was  moti 
likely  the  nation  would  acquiefce  and  perfe- 
vere  in.  That  James  had  withdrawn  from  the 
kingdom  and  conveyed  his  fan  abroad,  and  by 
fuch  condudl  had  involved  his  lubje&s  in 
fuch  confuiion,anddifficuhies  that  the  interefts 
of  his  family  ought  to  be  facrificed  to  the  pub- 
lic fettlement  and  tranquifliiy. 

However  reafonablc  and  plaufible  thefe 
arguments  appear,  yet  Hume  fays  they 
were  not  advanced  by  the  managers  of  the 
Whig-party,  both  becaufe  they  might  imply 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  infant  prince’s 
legitimacy,  which  it  was  refalved  to  keep 
in  doubt  and  obfeurity,  and  alfo  to  diredl 
a condemnation  of  Tory  principles.  The 
Whig  managers  were  contented  to  fupport 
the  vote  of  the  commons  by  artful  eva- 
lions,  and  both  parties  at  laft  parted  with- 
out  coming  to  any  kind  of  compromife.  But 

at 
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at  length  the  perfeverance  of  the  commons 
eonft  rained  the  lords  to  comply ; and  thus 
the  vote  of  the  commons  without  any  altera- 
tion, pa(Ted  the  houfe  of  peers  by  a fmall 
majority,  and  received  the  fandlion  of  every 
branch  of  the  legiflature  which  then  fub- 
filled.  During  all  thefe  tranfadlions,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  preferved  a total  filence, 
as  if  he  had  been  in  no  way  concerned  in 
therm 

This  condudl  might  be  deemed  laudable 
and  highly  meritorious,  but  it  was  the  Prince’s 
misfortune,  through  the  wThole  courfe  of  his 
life,  and  on  every  occafion,  to  be  remarkable 
for  a cold,  dry,  and  diftant  addrefs,  which  he 
could  fcarcely  divell  himfelf  of,  or  in  any  degree 
foften  or  familiarize,  even  where  his  own  im- 
mediate iiiterell  was  at  hake.  At  length  the 
prince  condefcended  to  exprefs  his  fentiments* 
though  in  a private  manner,  oil  the  prefent 
fituation  of  affairs. 

Having  called  together  a few  of  his  friends* 
he  told  them  he  heard  feveral  fchemes  pro- 
pofed  for  fettling  the  government ; that  fonae 
I-  H infilled 
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infifted  on  a regent,  and  that  others  wifhed  to 
confer  the  crown  on  the  Princefs  Mary  alone, 
wherefore,  if  they  chofe  either  of  thefe  plans 
of  fettlement,  he  declared,  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  his  power  to  affift  them  in  carrying  it 
into  effedl ; he  {fated  that  his  concerns  abroad 
were  of  too  much  moment  to  be  relinquifhed 
for  fo  precarious  a dignity ; and  that  at  prefent 
he  had  not  as  much  leifure  as  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  arange  their  disjointed  government.  He 
informed  them,  that  having  fully  accomplifhed 
the  end  of  his  coming  amongft  them,  by  re- 
ftoring  their  liberty,  it  now  belonged  to  the 
parliament  to  concert  fuch  meafures  as  they 
would  deem  moff  requifite  for  the  public 
fettlement ; for  his  part  he  would  by  no 
means  interpofe  in  their  determinations. 

It  being  now  evident  that  nothing  lefs  than 
the  crown  would  fatisfy  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  Princefs  Mary  herfelf  feconded  his  views, 
and  facrificed  every  confideration  to  conjugal 
fidelity  and  attachment,  though  it  mull  be 
admitted  fhe  was  more  obfequious  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  than  the  generality  of  her  fex  would 
have  been,  confidering  her  hufband  was  a 


man 
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man  of  fo  unfocial  and  un amiable  a difpofi* 
tion.  The  Princefs  Anne  aifo  concurred  in 
the  plan,  and  on  the  promife  of  an  ample  re- 
venue, was  fatisfied  to  be  poftponed  in  the 
fucceffioh  of  the  throne. 

All  parties  being  now  agreed,  the  con- 
vention paffed  a bill,  whereby  they  fettled  the 
fcrown  on  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  ; 
the  foie  adminiftration  to  remain  in  the 
prince;  the  Ptincefs  Anne  to  fucceed  next, 
after  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Orange  , 
Anne’s  poherity  after  thofe  of  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  but  before  thofe  of  the  prince  by  any 
other  wife.  To  this  bill  the  convention  an- 
nexed a declaration  of  rights,  where  all  points 
which  of  late  had  been  difputed  between 
king  and  people  were  finally  determined ; and 
the  royal  prerogative  more  limited  and  more 
accurately  defined  than  in  any  former  period 
of  the  Englifh  monarchy.  We  have  already 
flated,  that  the  popular  ferments  in  England, 
on  account  of  Schomberg’s  ill  fuccefs  in 
Ireland  had  been  fomewhat  abated  by  the 
prudence  of  committing  the  care  of  Ireland 
to  the  parliamento  Notwithftanding  the 
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people  foon  remonftrated  with  double  vio- 
lence againil  the  mi  {carriages  in  Ireland  ; and 
refolved  that  King  William  fhould  be  addref- 
fed  to  take  thefe  into  his  confideration,  and  to 
find  out  the  authors  of  them.  At  this  time 
William  was  confideraby  thwarted  in  money 
matters  by  the  parliament,  and  he  was  even 
mortfied,  fo  far  as  to  have  a committee  ap- 
pointed, to  examine  into  the  management 
of  his  private  finances. 

William  had  alfo  his  troubles  on  the 
Princefs  Anne’s  account.  As  fhe  had  poft- 
poned  her  pretenfions  to  the  crowm  in  Wil- 
liam’s favour,  fhe  conceived  from  luch  a fa- 
erifice  much  was  due  to  her  ; and  having  as 
yet  no  fettled  revenue  allowed  her,  fhe  made 
frequent  complaints  on  that  head.  She  had  a 
ftrong  party  in  the  commons,  who  at  laft  ad- 
drefted  William  to  fettle  50,000b  a year  upon 
her,  out  of  a revenue  which  was  hardly  ad- 
dequate  to  anfwer  his  own  purpofes,  and 
which  was  only  granted  him  from  year  to 
year,  by  the  mere  bounty  of  the  people. 
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At  length  William,  diflra&ed  between 
Whigs  and  Tories,  upon  fome  recent  advan- 
ces, refolved  to  clofe  with  the  latter  and  to 
undertake  the  war  of  Ireland  in  perfon  ; to 
this  refolution  he  added  a defign  of  leaving 
the  queen  as  regent,  to  manage  parties  by 
herfelf,  in  the  bed  manner  flie  could. 
There  were  fome  who  wifhed  to  difappoint 
William  in  his  determinations,  but  he  frus- 
trated their  deiigns  by  diffolving  the  parlia- 
ment, and  adopting  every  means  to  conciliate 
the  affe&idns  of  his  new  friends  the  Tories  ; 
and  of  difgracing  the  Whigs,  of  whom,  al- 
though they  had  raifed  him  to  the  throne,  he 
now7"  began  to  be  beyond  meafure  fearful  and 
jealous.  In  the  mean  time,  William  fent 
cloaths,  arms  and  ammunition  to  his  troops  in 
Ireland  ; and  7000  well  appointed  auxiliaries 
from  Denmark,  landed  at  Belfaft,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 


former  vigour,  were  employed  in  furnifhing 
the  frontier  garrifons  with  ftores  ; nor  w as 
James  lefs  alfiduous  in  forming  magazines, 
and  preparing  for  the  campaign.  James  it 
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Schomberg’s  troops  having  re- 
covered fome  degree  of  their 
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was  faid,  had  formerly  expreffed  a refolution 
of  confiding  to  his  own  troops  for  fuccefs,  but 
he  now  accepted  of  five  thoufand  French 
troops,  for  an  equal  number  of  Irifh  trans- 
ported to  France,  ameafure  hot/rever,  that  was 
not  attended  with  the  advantage  that  had  been 
expetted ; for  James’s  new  auxiliaries  were 
not  only  extremely  refra&ory,  but  would  not 
acknowledge  any  other  Superior  than  their 
own  commander  : who  attending  only  to  the 
the  intereft  of  his  troops,  confidered  himfelf 
in  an  enemies  country,  and  lived  at  free  quar- 
ters. 
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CHAP.  in. 

James's  d if  appointment'  by  the  lofs  of  his  laji 
Frigate  and  the  Fort  of  Chari emont ; -Wil- 
liam prepares  for  his  Expedition  to  Ireland 
a Confpiracy  agdinfl  him  defeated — Arrives  in 
Ireland . — Battle  of  the  Boyne . — Duke  Schom - 
berg  killed . — fatness  arrival  at  Dublin. 

He  embarks  for  France , — feveral  Forts 

futrender  to  William. — Siege  of  Limerick. — - 
William  embarks  for  England. — Earl  of  Marl- 
borough arrives  in  Ireland .* — Cork  fur  renders . 
— Kinfale.  reduced— great  Diforders  in  Ireland 
Reduction  of  Athlone. — Battle  of  Aughrim , — 
Siege  of  Limerick.— Capitulation  of  Limerick. 


AD  16  o A Trivial  incident  fe-rved  to 
y # XlL  increafe  the  mortification 
of  James.  The  only  frigate  he  now  retained 
of  the  royal  fleet,  lay  in  the  bay  of  Dublin 
ready  to  convey  to  France  fome  fmall  veflels 
laden  with  various  goods,  for  which  he  had 
obtruded  his  bafe  coin  on  the  proprietors. 
But  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  who  failed  from 
JBelfaft  w ith  a few  (hips,  after  fome  refiftajice 
|ook  the  frigate,  with  the  whole  convoy.  But 

James 
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James,  however  mortified  by  this  incident, 
was  ftill  more  fenfibly  affe&ed  by  the  lofs  of 

Charlemont.  This  fort  was  confidered  fa 

* ; . * . » % 

ftrong,  and  fo  well  provided,  that  Schomberg, 
in  his  progrefs  had  not  ventured  to  attack  itc 
To  harrafs  and  diftrefs  the  garrifon,  Caille- 
mote,  a brave  French  officer  in  William’s  fer- 
vice,  had  been  polled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Black- tv ater  with  a confiderable  force,  in  the 
fpring. 

As  the  feafon  advanced,  Charlemont  was 
more  clolelv  invelled,  and  the  governor  fum- 
moned  to  fuirender;  tvhich  O’Regan,  its 
governor,  refufed  to  comply  with  ; but  the 
garrifon  having  fuffered  intolerable  dillrefs, 
he  at  laft  propofed  terms  of  capitulation, 
and  wras  allowed  to  march  out  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  During  thefe  trans- 
actions feveral  new  regiments  of  Englilh  and 
Dutch  arrived  in  TJlfter ; and  the  army  was 
every  day  encouraged  with  aflurances,  that 
William  would  foon  join  them.  As  foon  as 
William  made  his  refolution  of  vifiting  Ire- 
land known,  a dangerous  confpiracy  was 
formed  in  England  by  certain  difcontemed 
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per  foils,  which  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
during  William’s  abfence  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  b ing  England  once  more  under  the  do- 
minion of  James.  But  luckily  the  plot  was 
difeovered  and  completely  fruflratedc 

At  length  on  the  14th  of 
June  in  the  year  1690,  Wil- 
liam landed  at  Carrickfergus  amidft  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  at- 
tended by  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  feveral  other  perfons 
of  diftin&ion.  William,  determined  on  a 
vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  advanced  to 
Lilburn,  and  Hilllborough,  where  he  com- 
menced the  firfl  exercife  of  his  civil  authority, 
by  an  a&  highly  acceptable  to  the  DifTenteis 
ofTMer.  William  ifliied  a warrant,  granting 
the  dififenting  clergymen  of  the  North,  who 
had  a&ed  with  lb  much  zeal  in  his  caufe,  an 
annual  penfion  of  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

William’s  whole  force affembled  at  Lough  - 
brickland,  from  their  different  quarters,  where 
they  were  joined  by  him  and  his  fuite.  His 
army  confifling  of  thirty  fix  thoufand  men, 
y;ell  appointed,  now  advanced^  fbuthward,  to 
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decide  the  fate  of  Ireland,  while  the  fleer 
coafted  flowly  in  view,  to  provide  them  with 
neceflaries. 

. 

Itf  the  mean  time,  feventy-eight  French 
fhips,  in  confequence  of  an  agreement  with 
the  Englifh  malecontents  before-mentioned, 
appeared  off  the  Englifh  coaft,  and  although 
the  plot  had  been  already  difcovered,  yet  thefe 
fhips  created  fuch  an  alarm,  that  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch  fleets,  ventured  to  meet  them  and 
give  them  battle. 

The  fleet  met,  and  a great  and  formidable 
engagement  took  place,  off  Beachy-head,  in 
which  a great  number  of  Dutch  fhips  were 
burned,  fhattered  and  deftroyed ; and  the 
Englifh  fleet  was  defeated,  and  purfued  by 
the  French,  as  far  as  Rye  Bay,  w here  they 
flopped  to  try  what  efledl  the  vi&ory  would 
have  on  James’s  friends  in  England. 

William  not  hearing  of  this  defeat,  how’- 
cter  well  informed  he  wras  that  the  French 
had  a naval  power  hovering  on  the  Englifh 
coafls,  kept  all  his  troops  in  a body,  and 
parched  on  through  the  courfe  W’hich  Schom- 

berg 
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berg  had  puifued  before  him,  fully  refolved, 
while  things  were  at  fuch  a cribs  both  by  fea 
and  land  to  ftrike  fome  deciiive  blow. 

When  James  received  the  news  of  Wil- 
liam’s arrival  he  committed  the  guard  of 
Dublin  to  a militia  under  the  command  of 
Luttrel  the  governor,  and  marched  with  fix 
thoufand  French  infantry  to  join  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  which  now  were  Rationed 
near  Drogheda  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Boyne. 
James’s  army  confifted  of  about  thirty  three 
thoufand  men.  Kis  council  of  officers  advifed 
him  not  to  rifk  an  aCtion  againft  fuperior 
forces,  but  to  maintain  a defenfive  war,  until, 
among  other  reafons  offered,  the  difcontents 
in  England  fhould  begin  to  operate  more  ef- 
fectually in  his  favour.  However  James  ac- 
tuated by  his  ufual  infatuation  contended  for 
vigorous  meafures,  and  expreffed  his  fatif- 
faClion  that  he  bad  at  laft  an  opportunity  of 
one  fair  battle  for  the  crown.  Yet  with  an 
ominous  precaution,  he  difpatched  Sir  Patrick 
Trant  one  of  his  commiffioners  of  revenue  to 
Waterford,  to  prepare  a fhip  to  convey  him 
to  France  iij.  cafe  of  any  difafter* 
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On  the  laft  of  June,  at  the  firft  dawn  of 
Day,  William’s  army  advanced  towards  the 
Boyne  in  three  columns,  he  himfelf  marching 
at  the  head  of  his  advanced  guard,  which 
foon  appeared  within  a few  miles  of  Drogheda. 
Here  William  from  the  fummit  of  an  hill 
took  a view  of  the  enemy.  James’s  forces  had 
Drogheda  on  their  right,  a morafs  difficult  to 
be  paffed  on  the  left  ; in  their  front  the  fords 
of  the  Boyne,  deep  and  dangerous,  with  rug- 
ged banks,  defended  by  fome  breaft  works, 
behind  which  lay  rows  of  hedges,  and  above 
them  feveral  final  1 hills.  Gn  their  rear  at 
fome  diftance  lay  the  village  of  Dunmore; 
three  miles  farther  was  the  village  and  pafs 
of  Duleek,  which  in  cafe  of  a defeat  would 
confiderably  favour  James’s  army. 

Here  James  called  a council  of  war  to 
determine  on  the  fum  of  things,  fome  of  the 
more  cautious  of  his  Iiifh  officers  advifed 
James  to  let  his  army  fall  back  and  retire 
behind  the  Shannon  ; they  urged  that  to  re- 
tire was  no  difgrace,  wdien  the  retreat  would 
eventually  lead  to  vidlory,  And  as  the 
phances  of  war  vrere  fcarcely  ever  fo  equal  as 

to 
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to  render  it  alike  advantageous  for  two  op- 
pofmg  generals  to  engage  at  one  time,  where- 
fore the  fame  motives  which  impelled  Wil- 
liam to  feek  an  engagement,  fhould  for  the 
fame  reafon  point  out  to  James  that  he  ought 
as  much  as  poflible  avoid  coming  to  one. 
They  obferved  alfo,  that  at  prefent  William’s 
army  was  ftrong  in  numbers  and  his  own 
weak,  whereas,  if  James  had  patience,  the  con- 
trary would  prefently  become  the  cafe ; for 
William’s  ftrength  would  foon  moulder 
away,  as  Schomberg’s  army  had  done,  while 
his  own  forces  being  ufed  to  the  air  and  cli- 
mate, would  not  be  expofed  to  fuch  diminuti- 
on from  difeafes. 

It  was  by  this  time  known,  that  James’s 
allies  the  French,  were  mailers  of  the  fea,  and 
that  more  forces  were  on  their  way  to  join 
him  from  abroad,  and  more  might  alfo  be 
raifed  at  home  if  he  pleafed ; while  his  ene- 
mies could  not  polfibly  get  an  encreafe  from 
either.  That  in  retreating  to  the  interior  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  he  could  draw  provilions 
wherever  he  went,  from  the  garrifons  around 
and  bdhind.  But  by  advancing  into  thofe 
parts,  William  would  lofe  the  fupplies  from 

his 
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bis  fleet,  and  would  not  eafily  procure  any 
other  in  an  hoflile  land.  Even  without  ha- 
zarding a battle  at  all,  the  war  might  be  ter- 
minated, for  if  the  French  fleet  fhould  deftroy 
the  fhips  which  attended  William,  and  block 
up  the  channel  between  England  and  Ireland 
his  army  would  fall,  and  fall  almolt  with- 
out a blow.  On  the  other  hand  the  im- 
patient fpirits  in  James’s  army  urged,  that  to 
fly  was  to  be  conquered  in  effedl.  That  to 
abandon  his  capital  was  to  give  up  the  king- 
dom, that  his  fubjefls  would  be  animated 
when  they  beheld  their  fovereign  in  arms 
difputingth^e  field,  but  would  follow"  him  with 
fcorn  if  he  fled ; and  finally,  that  it  became 
his  name  and  reputation  in  arms  to  fet  all 
upon  the  firfl  great  call,  which  offered  itfelf, 
and  which  would  moft  likely  turn  up  in  his 
favour,  fince  the  confcience  of  the  ufurper, 
together  with  the  fears  and  cQinpun&ion 
which  James’s  prefence  would  naturally  ex- 
cite, w-rould  operate  in  his  favour,  and  effec- 
tually contribute  to  William’s  defeat.  ' 

Nothing  could  be  more  abfurd  than  the 
whole  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  thofe 

who 
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who  Were  anxious  for  the  battle  ; but  as  thofe 
arguments  are  commonly  moft  adapted  to 
perfuade,  which  are  addreffed  to  the  paffions, 
and  vanities  of  men,  fo  thefe  prevailed  with 
James,  who  entertained  an  high  notion  of  the 
lacred  majefty  of  hereditary  monarchs ; and 
he  droubted  not  but  his  prefence  would  awe 
his  Englifh  fubjefts  in  this  country,  totally 
forgetting  with  what  mortifying  contempt 
fome  of  thefe  very  fubje&s  had  treated  him, 
when  in  England. 

In  the  mean  while,  an  event  took  place, 
wh*sh  had  nearly  obtained  a bloodlefs  vidlory 
for  James.  When  William’s  army  had  en- 
camped on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Boyne,  he, 
being  anxious  to  inform  himfelf  fully  of 
the  enemies  flotation,.  advanced  with  fome 
officers,  within  mufket  fhot  of  a ford  oppofite 
the  village  of  old-bridge : here,  having  tecon- 
noitered  the  enemy,  he  fat  down  on  the 
ground,  to  take  notes  of  what  he  had  obfer- 
ved. 

Neither  the  motions  of  William  nor  of  his 
army  were  unobferved  by  Jameses  troops. 

Berwick, 
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Berwick,  Tyrconnel,  Sarsfidd,  and  Tome 
others,  rode  ilowly  along  the  oppofite  banks, 
and  difcovered  William’s  prefent  fituation. 
A party  of  about  forty  horfe  were  immediately 
fent  by  them  into  a plowed  field,  oppofite 
where  William  fat.  In  their  centre  they  con- 
cealed two  field  pieces,  which  they  planted, 
unnoticed,  under  cover  ©f  a hedge  and 
marched  on.  As  foon  as  William  mounted 
his  horfe,  the  cannon,  were  difcharged,  by 
■which  one  of  his  followers  was  killed  and  two 
horfes  at  a fmall  diftance  from  William  him- 
felf.  Another  fhot  inftantly  followed,  and 
the  ball  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
thence  arofe,  and  flaming  on  William’s  right 
fhoulder,  wounded  him  flightly.  His  attend- 
ants crowded  around  him  in  great  confufion, 
A fhout  of  exultation  rung  through  James’s 
camp,  that  Orange  was  no  more.  The  news 
was  conveyed  rapidly  to  Dublin  and  thence  to 
Paris,  wrhere  it  was  received  by  Lewfis  with 
the  utmoft  tranfports  of  joy,  as  he  wras  Wil- 
liam’s moft  inveterate  enemy.  But  William 
having  got  the  wound  drefled,  immediately 
mounted  his  horfe  again.  He  rode  through  his 
camp  to  fhew  himfelfi  as  well  as  to  en» 
courage  and  animate  his  foldiers. 
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William,  concluding  from  the  news  he 
daily  received,  that  there  was  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceffity  for  fighting,  and  James  having  removed 
fame  of  his  artillery,  caufed  him  to  apprehend 
that  a retreat  was  meditated  by  the  enemy  \ 
wherefore,  William,  in  an  affembly  of  his  offi- 
cers,  declared  his  determination  to  pafs  the 
Boyne  next  morning  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
an  enterprise  which  many  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  Schomberg  in  particular,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  diflfuade  him  from.  Wil- 
liam on  this  occafion  adled  with  a laudable  de- 
gree of  propriety ; for  there  are  times,  when 
a riian’s  judgment,  being  fully  convinced  of 
the  mode  of  adlion  he  ought  to  puriue,  that  it 
would  be  weaknefs  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
fuch  now  was  William’s  cafe. 

Thus  determined,  William  next  morning 
at  dawn,  ordered  the  river  to  be  croffied  in  dif- 
ferent places  ; which  was  effected  without 
much  oppofition.  Then  advancing  they  found 
the  enemy  drawn  up  in  twro  lines.  In  form- 
ing William’s  forces,  the  horfe  and  foot  were 
mixed,  fquadron  with  battalion,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  frelh  infantry,  they  changed  their 
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petition,  and  by  drawing  thehorfe  to  the  right, 
they  confiderably  by  this  means  out-flanked  the 
enemy.  But  they  were  obliged  to  force  their 
way  through  fields  inclofed  with  deep  ditches, 
extremely  difficult  to  be  crofled,  efpecially  by 
the  horfe,  as  they  were  obliged,,  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy  to  advance  in  order.  When  Wil- 
liam’s troops  had  furmounted  thefe  obftacles, 
beyond  them  lay  a morafs  ftill  more  embar- 
raffing*  However,  the  enemy  plunged  in* 
while  the  horfe  found  a firm  paflTage  to  the 
right,  through  which  they  forced  their  way. 

The  enemy,  aflonitihed  at  their  intrepidity* 
fled  inflantly  towards  Duleek  and  were  pur- 
fued  and  confiderably  harraflfed  by  Count 
Schomberg  the  duke’s  fon.  But  James’s  left 
wing  being  reinforced  from  his  centre,  Schom- 
berg was  preflfed  hard  and  obliged  to  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  Williatn’s  main  body  con- 
futing of  the  Dutch  guards,  fome  Englifh 
battalions  and  fome  regiments  of  French 
Hugonots,  paired  the  river,  which  rofe  to 
their  waifts.  Many  of  the  battalions  formed 
themfelves  without  any  material  oppofition  ; 

but 
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but  before  the  reft  could  come  up  to  their  fup- 
port ; general  Hamilton  at  the  head  of  James’s 
horfe,  charged  them  fo  furioufly  that  they 
were  thrown  into  immediate  diforder.  The 
t)utch  and  French  hugonots  were  inftantly 
broken,  and  on  the  point  of  betaking  them- 
felves  to  flight  ; the  Danifh  troops  plunged  in- 
to the  river,  whither  they  were  purfued  by 
Hamilton’s  dragoons.  Duke  Schomberg  who 
waited  to  fupport  bis  friends  on  any  danger- 
ous emergency,  now  plunged  through  the 
river  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
hugonot  forces ; who  at  that  moment,  wbre  de- 
prived of  their  brave  leader  Caillemotte,  but 
Hamilton’s  horfe  on  their  return  from  the 
purfuit  of  the  Danes,  wounded  Schomberg  and 
tookhimprifoner,  and  were  hurrying  him  away 
when  he  was  killed  by  a fhot  from  his  own 
men-  At  the  fame  time  Walker,  the  famous 
defender  of  Derry,  impelled  by  a paffion  for 
military  glory,  more  becoming  a foldier  than 
an  ecclefiaftic,  attended  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  received  a wound  of  which  he  inftantly 
?.xpiredi 
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When  William  heard  of  Walker’s  death  he 
pertinemly  exclaimed,  e<  fool,  what  had  he  to 
do  there?”  Afhrewd  remark,  which  exprefled 
at  once  the  penetration  of  William,  and 
flrongly  pointed  out  the  impropriety  6f  men’s 
feeking  for  fame,  in  Nations  where  it  is  not 
allotted  for  them. 

In  this  quarter,  all  went  in  favour  of  James’s 
troops,  who  were  now  preparing  to  charge 
William’s  centre,  and  finifh  the  battle  by  one 
vigorous  effort.  But  at  this  inflant  William 
himfelf  wTho  had  palled  the  Boyne  with  his 
left  wing,  appeared  ready  to  attack  them  in 
flank,  which  unexpected  danger  threw  the 
victors  into  a confternation,  that  fpreading 
from  man  to  man,  entirely  difpirited  a people 
too  foon  elated  and  as  foon  depreffed;  and  oc- 
cafioned  them  to  retire  to  Dunmore,  where 
they  once  more  made  fuch  a hand,  as  baffled 
their  purfuers,  and  even  forced  the  Englifh 
cavalry,  with  William  at  their  head,  to  recoil. 

The  Ennifkilleners,  whofe  courage  wras  fo 
much  boafted  of,  were  forced  to  give  way,  and 
nothing  but  frefh  fuccours  prevented  a gene- 
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ral  rout;  nor  had  even  thefe  faved  them, 
otherwife  than  by  covering  their  retreat,  but 
that  the  brave  Hamilton  again  charging  the 
enemy  with  too  great  impetuofity,  but  too  lit- 
tle caution,  was  tvounded  in  the  arms  of  vi&ory 
made  prifoner  by  the  Englifh  and  immediate 
ly  conveyed  to  William.  The  reputation  of 
Hamilton  was  fo  great  that  his  lofs  turned  the 
fortune  of  the  day  ; while  James’s  army  was 
routed  and  fled  by  the  pafs  of  Duleek.  James’s 
lofs  in  this  adlion  is  computed  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  and  the  Englifh  loft  about  five  hun- 
dred who  fell  in  the  field.  After  this  defeat, 
James  feemed  to  have  loft  all  fpirit  and  all 
condudl.  Though  he  might  have  found  means 
eafily  to  have  repaired  bis  lofs  and  ftill  kept 
the  field  in  a country  entirely  devoted  to 
him,  yet  he  thought  of  nothing  but  retiring. 
He  went  firft;  to  Dublin,  and  next  to  Water 
ford  and  on  his  way,  broke  dowm  all  the 
bridges  behind  him,  and  prepared  to  embark 
for  France.  In  his  flight  he  received  letters 
that  rendered  his  defign  more  plaufible,  but 
he  had  formed  his  refolutions  before  thefe 
difpatches  arrived.  Thefe  letters  informed 
James  that  Lewis  had  obtained  a fignal  vi&ory 
1 3 on 
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on  the  continent ; and  that  his  fleet  had  taken 
fuch  a ftation  as  completely  prevented  his 
enemies  from  fuccouring  each  other  ; on  this 
account  king  James  was  requefled  to  embark 
for  France  dire&ly,  that  he  might  be  landed 
in  England  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  and 
leave  his  generals  to  protraft  the  war  in  Ire- 
land ; but  that  unfortunate  prince  had  already 
precipitated  it.  how'ever  his  fpirits  wTere  as 
much  elated  by  the  news  contained  in  thefe 
letters,  as  they  had  been  depreffed  by  his  ill 
fuccefs  at  the  Boyne.  James  haftened  to 
comply  with  Lewis’s  requeft  and  in  his  paf- 
fage  met  with  a fleet  of  frigates  deflined  to 
burn  and  deflroy  William’s  fhipping  on  the 
the  coafts  of  Ireland.  But  James  heaping 
abfurdity  on  abfurdity,  prevented  the  frigates 
from  going  on  this  fervice ; and  took  them 
along  with  him  to  France,  as  a prote£lion  to  his 
perfon.  When  he  arrived  at  Paris,  Lewds 
finding  that  James  had  brought  back  thefe 
fhips  with  him,  and  hearing  of  his  defeat, 
and  alfo  that  the  confp iracy  in  England  had 
been  crufhed,  Lewis,  to  the  no  fmall  difppoint- 
ment  of  James  excufed  himfelf  from  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  and  would  not  truft  him 

with 
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with  either  {hipping  or  men.  Lewis  muft 
have  clearly  feen  the  weak  conduct  of  James, 
and  not  only  that  fortune  had  completely  for- 
faken  hint  at  the  prefent  crifis,  but  feemed  to 
mark  him  as  a vidlim  for  her  future  ven- 
geance : he  conceived,  poflibly,  it  would  there- 
fore be  fruitlefs  to  make  any  further  efforts 
in  fo  hopelefs  a caufe. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
William  fummoned  the  gfarrifon  of  Drogheda 
to  furrender,  and  in  cafe  of  non-compliance, 
in  imitation  of  Cromwell’s  barbarous  policy, 
threatened  to  put  them  all  to  the  fword. 
William  now  gratified  his  Englifh  adherents, 
by  Killing  a commiflion  for  feizing  the  pof- 
feffions  of  thofe  that  warred  ^gainft  him ; all 
which  were  confifcated  by  virtue  of  William’s 
commiflion  alone,  and  no  courts  of  judicature 
were  at  the  time  opened  for  proceeding  re- 
gularly in  the  bufinefs.  This  meafuie  ferved 
only  to  confirm  the  catholics  the  more  in 
their  averlion  to  the  new  government ; and 
they  therefore  refolved  to  renew  the  war  with 
the  utmoft  animofuy.  In  eight  days  after  the 
viftory  of  the  Boyne,  William  divided  his 

army. 
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army,  he  himfelf  marched  fouthward  along 
the  coaft.  General  Douglas  was  difpatched 
with  all  the  cavalry  to  purfue  James’s  forces 
and  harrafs  them  in  their  retreat.  Wexford, 
Waterford,  and  Duncannon  Fort  w7ere  taken 
in  confequence  of  thefe  arrangements  : Doug- 
las proceeded  in  his  expedition  to  Athlone, 
marched  as  through  an  enemy’s  country,  his 
men  plundering  and  murdering  all  before 
them. 

By  fuch  barbarities  Douglas’s  army  became 
abfoly.tely  odious.  When  they  appeared 
before  Athlone,  Douglafs  fent  a fummons  to 
the  governor  of  the  town  whofe  name  was 
Grace.  He  returned  a paflionate  defiance. 
Grace  fired  a piftol  at  Douglas’s  meflenger, 
and  faid,  “thefe  are  my  terms.”  Douglafs  carried 
on  the  fiege  for  a confiderable  time  without 
any  effeft,  and  at  length,  after  feveral  difaflers, 
the  Englifh  were  obliged  to  decamp  at  mid- 
night, and  by  difficult  marches  joined  William 
who  with  his  forces  were  now  advanced  to 
Limerick.  William  having  refolved  to  re- 
d^ce  Limerick,  if  poifible,  this  campaign  ; 
advanced  towards  the  town  on  the  ninth  of 
Auguft  and  fummoued  it  to  furrender.  One 
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Boifleleau,  a French  man,  was  the  governor, 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  colonel  Sarf- 
field  a£led  under  him.  To  the  fummons 
Boifleleau  replied  that  he  wifhed  to  gam  the 
Prince  of  Orange’s  good  opinion,  and  knew 
no  method  fo  likely  for  him  to  obtain  it,  as  to 
defend  well  the  poif  committed  to  his  charge ; 
a gallant  anfwer,  but  lefs  boifterous  than  that 
of  Colonel  Grace,  the  Governor  of  Athlone. 
It  was  but  three  days  after  the  fiege  of  Lime- 
rick commenced,  that  Sarsfield,  having  intel- 
ligence that  a convoy  with  artillery  and  other 
neccffaries  for  the  fiege  was  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Englifh  army  ; iflTued  out  of  the  town  by  a 
fecret  way,  paffed  the  Shannon  in  the  night, 
intercepted  the  convoy,  fpiked  the  cannon, 
blew  up  the  powder,  defiroyed  all  the  reft  of 
the  ammunition,  and  retreated  in  fafety  by 
the  fame  way  he  came,  before  it  was  poflible 
for  the  befiegeis  to  prevent  him*  William 
was  refolved  to  carry  on  the  fiege,  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  unlucky  aufpices,  and  at 
length  a breach  being  made,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  ftormed. 
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The  troops  accordingly  advanced,  carried 
the  coUnterfcarp,  and  mounted  the  breach  ; but 
the  garrifon,  emulous  to  do  fomething  equal 
to  the  atchievements  of  the  proteftants  of 
London  Derry,  quickly  fhewed  the  befiegers 
that  the  redudion  of  the-  town  would  not  be 
fo  eafy  a talk  as  they  feemed  to  fuppofe. 

The  women  likewife  joined  their  efforts  to 
~thofe  of  the  men,  and  not  withflanding  a 
violent  affault  upon  the  breach,-  the  garrifon 
repulfed  the  Englifh  with  great  carnage,  after 
a conteft  of  three  hours.  Five  hundred  nien 
flam,  and  one  thoufand  wounded  made  up  the 
lofs  which  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  this  un- 
fuccefsful  attempt,  that  of  their  auxiliaries  was 
nearly  as  great.  After  this  repulfe  William 
ordered  a retreat.  Thus  terminated  the  pe- 
riod of  William’s  perfonal  enterprizes  in 
Ireland. 

Leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to 
Count  Solmes  and  general  Ginkle,  and  having 
appointed  Lords-j.uftices,  William  embarked 
at  Duncannon  Fort  for  England.  From  thefc 
mifcarriages,  as  well  as  from  other  circumftan- 
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ccs  of  a fimilar  nature,  fome  perfons  who 
were  inimical  to  William,  took  occaiion  to  re- 
mark “ that  he  never  undertook  a fiege  which 
he  was  not  obliged  to  raife,  nor  ever  fought 
a battle,  where  he  gained  a complete  vidfory, 
one  only  excepted,  and  that  was  againft  his 
own  fubjedls.”  Although  the  catholics  had 
preferved  Limerick  againft  the  efforts  of  the 
whole  Englifh  army,  with  William  at  their 
head  ; yet  they  loft  Cork  and  Kinfale  to  the 
earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  entrufted  with  five  thoufand  Englifh 
tioops,  and  being  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Wirtemberg  with  four  thoufand  Danes  had 
arrived  in  Ireland  where,  in  a few  months  ; 
he  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  thefe  impor- 
tant places.  James  now  apparently  defpaired 
of  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  troubles 
in  Ireland ; he  therefore  ordered  Tyrconnel  to 
make  the  beft  terms  he  could  for  his  party 
there,  and  then  to  withdraw  himfelf  from  the 
government  of  that  kingdom.  But  William, 
in  an  amnefty  which  he  had  lately  iffued, 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon,  “ the  def- 
perate  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ” almoft  every 
perfon  of  any  note  or  confideration  fijppofed 
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himfelf  liable  to  be  included  in,  or  attacked 
under  the  above  profcription  ; wherefore  by 
the  manner  in  which  thefe  fentiments  operated 
011  the  minds  of  the  principal  people,  Wil- 
liam might  as  well  have  excepted  the  whole 
of  James’s  adherents  from  the  general  pardon; 
although  the  catholics  did  not  look  on  them- 
felves  as  rebels,  as  they  were  fighting  the 
caufe  of  a prince  who  had  been  folemnly  pro- 
claimed their  king,  and  to  whom  they  had 
l’worn  allegiance,  Byt  now  perceiving,  that 
they  were  to  be  comprehended  under  that 
defignation  and  viewing  the  whole  of  their 
fituation  and  concomitant  circumftances  : de- 
ferred by  James,  and  by  Tyrconnel  alfo,  when 
he  could  not  perfuade  them  to  a peace  with 
William  ; forfaken  like  wife  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  who  remained  longer  among  them, 
endeavouring  to  prevail  on  them  to  relin- 
quish their  purfuits  ; defpair,  and  refentment 
urged  them  to  the  adoption  of  meafures  for 
a vigorous  defence. 

The  fituation  of  the  catholics  wras  at  this 
crifis  truly  deplorable,  they  were  now  going 
to  by  facrificed  by  James,  as  before  they  had 
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been  by  Charles,  who  cruelly  abandoned 
them  when  they  were  reduced  to  diftrefs, 
thereby  committing  them  to  certain  deftruc- 
tion  for  his  caufe,  when  he  no  longer  con- 
fidered  it  his  intereft  to  fupport  them  ; that, 
attached  as  they  vrere  to  Janies,  it  was  not  the 
firft  time  they  had  been  deferted  by  a Stuart. 
James  had  upbraided  them  with  cowardice, 
but  although  this  charge  could  not  by  any  of 
their  a&ions  be  fupported,  yet  they  wrere  re- 
folved  to  wipe  off  the  imputation,  by  con- 
vincing him  they  wrould  fight  for  themfelvfcs, 
and  notwithftanding  their  low  and  unfupport- 
ed  condition,  either  enfure  vi&orv,  procure 
an  honourable  peace,  or  die  with  arms  ia 
their  hands. 

It  feemed  to  be  the  determination  of  all, 
to  find  their  own  refources,  and  truft  to  them 
alone.  Upon  this  the  Duke  of  Berwick  find- 
ing his  fituation  far  from  being  agreeable,  re- 
turned to  France,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  forces  to  Sarsfield.  This  commander 
had  defeated  William’s  attempts  upon  Lime- 
rick ; the  fuccefs  of  wjhich  had  raifed  his 
reputation  to  an  hi^h  degree  among  his  coun- 
trymen. 
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trvmen.  Sarsfield  having  been  attainted,  his 
revenge  and  his  intereft  now  became  united 
to  his  third  for  military  glory,  refolving 
by  every  means  in  bis  power,  to  ftimulatc 
his  countrymen  to  a vigorous  refifiance  a- 
gainft  their  foes,  he  was  therefore  every  where 
a&ive  amongft  them.  But  whilft  both  armies 
were  well  enough  inclined  for  action,  the 
people  on  both  lides  fuffered  unfpeakable 
miferies.  The  troops  difperfmg  into  winter 
* quarters,  committed  plunder  and  depreda- 
tions in  the  progrefs  of  their  march  ; the 
neglecl  of  agriculture  in  moil  places,  having 
rendered  the  country  unable  to  fupport 
them. 

The  French,  on  the  fide  of  the  catholics, 
and  the  Danes  and  Dutch  on  that  of  the 
Engliih,  confidered  themfelves  as  in  an  ene- 
my’s country,  and  therefore  made  no  fcruple 
to  fubfift  on  rapine  and  devaflation.  To 
complete  the  feene  of  mifery,  a banditti  known 
by  the  appellation  of  rapparees,  crowned  their 
excefles  by  a£ts  of  the  mod  wanton  and  ca-* 
pricious  barbarity,  while  the  different  parties 
took  thefc  wretches  into  their  fervice  and 
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employed  them  to  harrafs  and  deftroy  each 
other.  But  the  rapparees  were  feldom  of  any 
other  ufe  in  fuch  cafes  than  to  heighten  the 
horrors  of  war  by  monftrous  ads  of  cruelty 
and  inhumanity.  They  burned,  pillaged,  and 
deftroyed  whatever  came  in  their  way ; mercy 
they  neither  gave  nor  expeded,  and  their 
routs  were  fcarcely  otherwife  to  be  traced, 
than  by  the  fires  they  lighted  up  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  cries  of  the  wretched  and  mife- 
rable  inhabitants. 

While  thing’s  were  thus  fituated  in  Ireland, 
William,  who  had  been  terrified  with  a frefh 
plot,  wrhich  narrowly  efcaped  from  been  put 
into  execution,  gave  orders  to  Ginkle,  on 
whom  the  foie  command  had  devolved,  to 
put  a period  to  the  Irifh  war  at  all  events. 
James  on  his  part  had  fent  back,  with  what 
money  he  could  fpare,  Tyrconnel  to  com- 
mand the  army,  but  Sarsfield  grew  jealous  on 
this  occafion,  and  as  Tyrconnel  had,  before 
his  departure  for  France,  declared  in  favour 
of  moderate  meafures,  he  wras  now  fufpefted 
of  treachery,  and  many  of  the  officers  reviled 
and  infulted  him,  particularly  as  they  flattered 
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themfelves  daily  with  hopes  of  afliftance  from 
France.  To  favour  thefe  expectations,  fome 
French  officers  gradually  arrived  and  repeat- 
ed the  affurances  of  fpeedy  fuccoux.  At 
length  St.  Ruth  a French  general  of  powerful 
abilities  landed  at  Limerick  with  a commif- 
lion  of  commander  in  chief. 


A D 1691  Sarsfield  wasjuftl.y  incenfed; 

nor  did  the  title  of  the  Earl 
of  Lucan,  which  he  received  from  James,  re- 
concile him  to  the  indignity  of  being  thus 
fuperfeded.  St.  Ruth  plainly  perceiving  the 
difcontents  of  the  catholics,  refolved  on  a 
defenlive  war,  and  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  took  his  Ration  behind  Athlone,  and 
flrongly  garrifoned  that  part  of  it  which  lay 
between  him  and  the  Shannon,  then  called  the 
Iri(h  Town.  Ginkle,  being  now  furnifhed 
with  reinforcements  and  other  neceffaries 
from  England,  determined  to  open  the  cam* 
paign  by  the  fiege  of  Athlone. 


His  f rft  operation  wras  the  redu&ion  of 
Fort  Ballvmore  in  Weftmeath.  This  object 
being  effedled  the  Englifh  general  advan- 
ced 
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ced  with  a party  of  horfe  within  a few 
miles  of  Athlone,  where  from  an  eminence  he 
furveyed  the  towm  and  thefituation  of  the  ca- 
tholic army,  which  was  encamped  on  a neck 
of  land  bet  ween  two  bogs,  at  the  diffance  of 
two  miles  from  the  Shannon.  Athlone  con- 
fifted  of  two  towns,  fituated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  one  called  the  Englifh  and  the 
other  the  Jrifh  Town,  which  were  united 
by  a Hone  bridge,  and  a ford  a little  below  it ; 
but  the  ford  vras  now  difficult  to  pafs,  be- 
iides  being  commanded  by  an  adjacent  caflle. 
Next  day  Ginkle  marched  through  lines  of 
catholic  infantry  who  gradually  retired  be- 
fore him  to  the  Englifh  diftrid  of  Athlone. 

The  walls  of  Athlone  had  been  repaired, 
and  the  catholics  refolved  on  a vigorous 
defence.  But  a battery  of  ten  guns  foon 
made  a onfiderable  breach,  and  orders  were 
given  for  the  affault. 

The  catholics  defended  the  breach  with 
great  bravery  for  a length  of  time,  but  at 
lad  by  iuperior  numbers  being  driven  to  the 

bridge 
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bridge,  many  of  them  were  either  crufhed 
to  death  or  drowned  in  the  Shannon,  as  the 
bridge  had  been  broke  down  by  order  of 
Saint  Ruth,  by  that  part  of  his  troops  which 
occupied  the  Irifh  Town.  This  he  did,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  towns,  although  by  this  mode  of  fecuri- 
ty  he  deftroyed  many  of  his  army.  However 
the  Englifh  general  found  new  difficulties  to 
eucounter  ; the  arch  of  the  bridge  nearefl  to 
the  Irifh  town  having  been  broken.  Saint  Ruth 
was  hr ongly  polled  on  the  oppofite  fide,  w ho 
from  his  works  fired  furioufly  on  the  En- 
glilh  town. 

The  fordbetwcen  the  two  towns  was  nar- 
row and  f rong ; wherupon  Ginkle  en- 
trenched- himfelf  in  the  Englifh  town,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  a bridge  of  pontoons 
over  the  river  below  the  ford,  and  to  con- 
flrud  a wooden  work  on  the  bridge,  in 
order  to  throw  great  planks  over  the  broken 
arch. 

The  former  attempt  failed,  on  account  of 
the  banks  not  being  firm  ; and  when  the 
latter  was  juft  brought  to  bear,  a grenade 
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thrown  by  the  enemy  fet  fire  to  the  wood 
work  and  in  a moment  dedroyed  all  the 
labours  of  the  Englifh.  This  accident  caufed 
great  uneafinefs  in  Ginkle’s  army,  as  their 
ftores  were  much  reduced,  and  through  hur- 
ry  having  totally  negle&ed  to  fecure  a re- 
treat, there  remained  fmall  profpedt  of  any 
fafety  but  in  victory.  Ginkle  failing  in  his 
grand  attempt  to  render  the  bridge  paffable, 
at  length  refolved  in  a council  of  war  to 
force  a paffage  at  the  ford.  The  attempt 
was  highly  dangerous,  as  the  ford  wTas  flrong, 
bread:  high,  and  paffable  only  to  twenty  men 
in  a bread:.  The  defign  might  really  be  ranked 
among  thofe  rafh  a£lions  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  deemed  obje&s  of  aftonifhment 
than  of  imitation. 

That  the  enemy  might  not  be  alarmed 
by  an  extraordinary  commotion  in  the  camp, 
Ginkle  determined  to  make  the  attempt  at 
the  ufual  hour  of  relieving  the  guards.  Two 
thoufand  men  were  appointed  for  this  en- 
terprize,  and  the  fignal  given,  by  tolling  the 
church-bell.  Their  advanced  guard  boldly 
entered  the  river.  To  favour  this  attempt, 
the  Englifh  fired  furioudy  upon  the  enemy 
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from  their  works  and  batteries,  and  they  re- 
turned the  dif  charge  with  equal  violence  on 
thofe  who  were  palling  the  ford. 

The  detachment,  however,  advanced  on 
intrepidly  through  lire  and  fmoak,  and  gain- 
ing the  oppofite  banks,  mounted  the  breach 
that  had  been  made  next  the  river. 

The  catholics,  furprized  and  aftonifhed  at 
this  effort  of  valour,  fled  to  their  camp.  On 
this  occafion  Saint  Ruth  betrayed  a careleffnefs 
and  prefumption  unworthy  of  a general.  On 
receiving  the  firfl:  intelligence  of  Ginkle’s 
plan  to  pafs  the  ford,  faint  Ruth  in  the  con- 
fidence of  fecurity  fent  three  of  his  worfl  re- 
giments to  relieve  the  over  fatigued  garri- 
fon  ; and  when  he  was  told  the  Englifh  were 
a&ually  pafling  the  ford,  he  exclaimed  that 
they  would  not  prefume  to  attempt  the  town 
while  he  and  his  army  lay  fo  contiguous  to 
it.  Sarsfield  replied  calmly,  that  he  knew 
the  enterprize  was  not  too  difficult  for  En- 
glifh  courage,  and  preffed  him  to  lend  an  im- 
mediate reinforcement.  Saint  Ruth  was  of- 
fended : Sarsfield  retorted  his  difdain,  when 
in  the  midft  of  the  difpute,  they  w7ere  inform- 
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ed  that  the  enemy  had  got  poflfeffion  of  the 
town.  Saint  Ruth  diflembling  his  vexation 
proudly  commanded  that  they  fhould  be  driv- 
en out  again,  and  fome  fruitlefs  efforts  were 
made  for  that  purpofe  ; but  by  this  time  the 
Englifh  polfefled  the  works  oppofiteSt.  Ruth’s 
camp  and  pointed  his  own  cannon  againft 
him* 

The  caltle  of  Athtone  followed  the  fate 
of  the  town*  The  governor  and  five  hundred 
men  were  made  prifoners  ; and  twelve  hun- 
dred more  were  either  taken  or  fiainby  the  En- 
glifh during  the  courfeofthe  fiege*  Notwith- 
handing  thefe  difafters  the  fpirit  of  the  catho- 
lics remained  hitherto  invincible.  Some  flat- 
tered themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  fuccour 
from  France,  and  wTere  therefore  implicitly 
obedient  to  St.  Ruth,  while  thofe  wTho  knew 
the  power  of  the  Englifh  government  faw 
no  prolpe£t  of  fafety  but  in  a defperate  effort 
of  valour*  There  were  others  who  had  ef- 
poufed  James’s  caufe  from  principle,  and  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  religion 
and  for  the  recovery  of  their  property  ; they 
were  on  thefe  confiderationg  eager  to  conti^ 
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nue  the  war,  as  the  only  means  that  could 
afford  a poffibility  of  accomplifhing  their  ends. 

The  entire  catholic  force  was  refolved  from 
various  motives  to  bring  the  conteft  to  a final 
iffue  in  the  field.  G inkle  had  received  au- 
thority from  William,  long  fince,  to  publifh  a 
free  pardon  to  all  fuch  of  the  catholics  as 
chofe  to  take  the  benefit  of  it,  but  the  Dutch- 
man had  delayed  the  publication  of  it  to  a pe- 
riod rather  too  late.  St.  Ruth',  apprehenfive 
that  many  of  his  troops  would  avail  them- 
felves  of  Ginkle’s  proclamation,  changed  his 
plan  of  a defenfive  war  and  refolved  to  refl 
the  fate  of  Ireland  upon  the  iffue  of  a battle, 
while  he  had  yet  the  means  left  him  of  affenr 
blingan  army  wherewith  to  make  one  gene- 
ral effort. 


A.  D.  i6or 


The  Englifh  general  difcover- 
ing  his  intention,  ftrengihened 
his  army,  by  drawing  in  every  detachment 
that  could  be  fpared  from  all  his  polls.  The 
fate  of  Ireland  was  now  ready  to  be  decided, 
and  the  minds  of  all  men  were  agitated  with 
^he  expectation  of  the  event. 


On 
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On  the  tenth  of  June,  Ginkle 


marched  from  Athlone,  and  en- 
camped along  the  river  Suir  in  the  county  of 
Rofcoinmon.  While  St.  Ruth  took  his  flation 
to  much  greater  advantage,  about  three  miles 
farther  to  the  fouth  weft,  his  camp  extended 
in  a line  of  two  miles  along  the  heights  of 
Killcommeden,  with  a rivulet  on  his  left, 
running  between  hills  and  moraffes,  and 
thefe  again  fkirted  by  a large  bog. 

About  half  a mile  to  the  front  lay  a wide* 
bog,  wuth  two  pafiages,  one  led  to  the  right, 
the  other  to  the  left  of  St.  Ruth’s  camp. 


The  paflage  on  the  left  opened  into  a corn- 
held,  in  which,  however  only  four  batta- 
lions could  form  a front.  Farther  on  were 
difficult  grounds  and  the  ruins  of  the  caftle 
of  Aughrim,  where  cannon  wrere  placed. 
The  paffage  to  the  right  opened  upon  ground 
that  w~as  wider  but  yet  afforded  not  room 
for  an  army. 

The  fpace  between,  thefe  too  paflages  was 
filled  wTith  hedges  and  ditches,  communica- 
ting writh  each  other  and  lined  with  mufke- 
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leers.  On  the  12th  of  July  at  noon,  the  Em 
glifh  army  advanced  in  as  good  order  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  would  admit ; they  march- 
ed in  two  divifions  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
bog,  with  the  defignof  flanking  the  enemy  and 
joining  on  the  riflng  ground  ; the  left  wing 
of  the  Englifh  marched  boldly  againil  the 
enemy,  who  obflinately  maintained  their 
polls ; defending  their  ditches  until  the  muf- 
kets  of  each  fide  clofed  with  the  other  ; when, 
retiring  by  their  lines  of  com  munication, 
they  flanked  their  affailants  and  charged 
them  with  doable  fury.  St.  Ruth  found  it 
neceflfary  to  draw  a confiderable  part  of  his 
cavalry  from  his  left  to  fupport  his  right 
wing.  On  this  Mackay  advifed  Ginkle, 
wrhile  the  cavalry  were  in  motion  to  gain  the 
pafs  by  Aughrim  caftle,  which  flood  on  the 
fide  of  the  bog,  accordingly  feveral  regiments 
in  the  centre  were  ordered  to  march  through 
the  bog  in  front,  and  to  poll  themfelves  in  the 
corn  held,  until  the  Englilh  horfe  had  gained 
the  pafs,  and  would  wheel  from  the  right  to 
fupport  their  charge. 
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The  Englifh  infantry  having  with  great 
difficulty  patted  the  bog,  forgot  the  injunc- 
tions they  received  to  remain  inactive  until 
the  horfe  had  fecured  the  pafs  ; and  im- 
prudently advanced  to  the  line  of  hedges, 
from  which  the  enemy  artfully  retired  in 
order  to  draw  the  Englifh  on.  The  ftra- 
tagem  fucceeded ; for  the  Englifh  eagerly 
purfued,  till  by  means  of  the  communication 
the  catholics  had  made  between  the  hedges, 
they  found  themfelves  furrounded,  and  fired 
upon  at  once,  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  whilft 
Ginkle  who  had  not  yet  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  rugged  and  uneven  ground, 
could  not  afford  them  any  affiftance.  This 
falfe  ftep  nearly  occafioned  the  entire  defeat 
of  that  wdng  ; for  the  men  thus  eiiibarrafTed 
gave  way  on  all  Gdes,  fome  to  the  corn  field, 
vrhile  others  even  fled  back  through  the  bog. 
When  the  Englifh  generals  beheld  this  feene, 
they  bent  their  whole  force  to  that  quarter, 
where  their  friends  were  diftreffed,  while  St. 
Ruth  viewing  from  an  eminence  their  em- 
barraflTment,  threw  his  hat  up  three  times  in 
the  air,  and  {houted  for  joy  ; giving  thofe 
about  him  the  affurances  of  what  he  confide- 
red  a certain  vidlory. 
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His  attention,  however  was  foon  diredled 
to  the  Englifli  cavalry  on  his  left,  who  feeing 
the  alarming  diforder  of  the  centre  pufhed  on 
with  incredible  ardour  clofe  by  the  walls  of 
the  caftle  through  all  the  fire  of  their  ap- 
ponents,  to  the  amazement  of  whom  they 
forced  their  way  through  a narrow  and  dan- 
gerous defile.  St.  Ruth  now  finding  the 
fcene  about  to  change,  and  obferving  the  two 
divifions  of  the  enemy  to  the  right  and  left 
gathering  upon  the  rifing  ground,  refolved 
“with  all  fpeed  to  prevent  the  junction.  He 
rode  down  vrith  a body  of  horfe  from  the  hill, 
determined  to  fall  upon  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
in  a dangerous  hollow  way,  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  pafs.  But  while  he 
was  conducing  this  enterprize  a cannon  ball 
deprived  him  of  life.  This  fo  difheartened  his 
men,  that  they  firft  halted  and  afterwards 
fled  ; nor  could  Sarsfield,  who  was  fecond  in 
command,  be  of  any  fervice  in  this  crifis,  fince 
on  account  of  the  enmity  that  fubfifled  be- 
tween him  and  St.  Ruth,  he  wTas  totally  ig- 
norant of  that  general’s  plans  and  difpofi- 
tions* 
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The  whole  catholic  army  was  now  divided 
into  three  bodies,  neither  of  which  knew  what 
plan  they  were  to  a6t  upon,  while  the  two 
divifions  of  Ginkle’s  army,  conduced  by  their 
generals,  kept  their  uniform  difpofition,  of 
verging  towards  each  other;  which  alone 
could  procure  them  victory,  they  found  them- 
felves  every  moment  nearer  attaining  their 
end  ; while  the  body  of  Englifh  appointed  to 
pafs  the  hollow  way  having  compared  their 
defign,  began  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank, 
who  were  totally  unable  to  prevent  them  ; 
which  perceiving,  after  a ftruggle  that  Was 
vain,  they  fled  with  precipitation  and  aban- 
doned the  field  to  the  Englifh,  who  gained  a 
complete  vi&ory.  The  glory  of  this  conqueft 
they  however  fullied  by  their  barbarity  and 
cruelty  in  not  granting  quarters  to  the  van- 
quifhed,  who  loft  in  the  a£lion  and  purfuit 
about  feven  thou  fand  men,  together  with  their 
tents  baggage  and  military  ftores.  The  lofs 
of  the  Englifh  amounted  to  no  more  than  feven 
hundred  flam  in  battle. 

The  Englifh  very  probably  owed  this  vic- 
tory to  the  death  of  St.  Ruth  , who  though  he 
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was  ill  beloved  by  the  catholics,  and  had  loft 
them  Athlone,  was  yet  an  able  general.  And 
it  muft  be  allowed,  that  the  catholics  made 
a moft  gallant  refiftance  as  long  as  there  exift- 
ed  any  probability  of  fuccefs,  and  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a brave  and 
valiant  enemy. 

Limerick  being  the  only  place  of  any  con* 
fiderable  ftrength  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  Irifh,  thither  the  fugitives  retired,  and 
Ginkle  immediately  prepared  to  follow  them, 
taking  all  places  in  his  way  and  Galway 
among  the  reft.  Ginkle  made  his  approaches 
to  Limerick  in  the  fame  manner  William 
had  done  before,  and  met  with  little  oppofi- 
tion,  as  the  catholics  were  refolved  to  truft  to 
the  ftrength  of  their  fortifications,  and  the 
aid  from  France  which  they  now  expe<5led 
rather  than  by  any  hazards  to  difpirit  the 
fhattered  remains  of  their  armies.  Ginkle 
continued  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days  battering 
the  town,  which  ftill  held  out,  in  hopes  of 
either  obtaining  fuccour  from  France,  or  of 
harrafling  the  be  egers  fo  as  to  oblige  them 
to  defert  their  attempt  in  the  fame  manner 
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William  had  done  the  year  before.  But 

after  every  effort  had  been  made  in  defence 
of  the  town,  the  garrifon  on  the  23d  of 
September  beat  a parley.  The  Englifh  grant- 
ed a truce  for  three  days ; and  on  the  laft 
day  of  the  truce,  the  catholic  leader*  propofed 
the  terms  of  capitulation,  which  Ginkle  re- 
fufed  to  grant. 

By  a fecond  deputation,  he  was  defired  to 
propofe  fuch  terms  as  he  would  grant.  He 
confented  that  the  catholics  fhould  enjoy  the 
exercife  of  their  religion,  as  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  engaged  that  all  included 
in  the  capitulation  fhould  enjoy  their  eflates, 
and  purfue  their  employments  freely  as  in 
Charles’s  reign,  that  their  gentry  fhould  be 
allowed  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  that  no  oath 
fhould  be  r equired  of  any  except  that  of  al- 
legiance. 

The  garrifon  accepted  thefe  conceffions  as 
the  bafis  of  a treaty  ; and  on  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober, was  adjufted  and  figned  the  civil  arti- 
cles by  the  chief  governors  Porter  and  Co- 
ningfby  who  arrived  in  the  camp  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  and  the  military  ones  by  general  Ginkle. 
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A few  days  after  the  capitulation  was  figned, 
a French  fleet  of  eighteen  fail  with  ammunition 
and  provifions,  arrived  on  the  coaft,  a fight 
which  a few  days  before  would  have  been 
moft  welcome  to  the  catholics,  but  now  only 
ferved  to  overwhelm  them  with  forrow. 
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William  s Situation,— Majf acre  of  Glenco.—Irijh 
Protejlants  dijfatisfed  with  the  Terms  granted 
the  Catholics  at  Limerick.— Mo/l  of  the 
Catholic  Soldiers  embarked  for  France. — An 
account  of  the  Confpiracy  formed  againfl  Wil- 
liam,. — Death  of  James  and  William. 


URING  thefe  tranfadiions 
1 jL/  in  Ireland,  William  was 
no  lefs  employed  in  foreign  than  in  domeftic 
wars.  Lewis  XIV.  penetrated  into  Piedmont, 
before  the  Germans  could  prevent  his  defigns  ; 
but  when  they  arrived  the  French  retired.  On 
the  Rhine,  the  German  and  the  French  armies 
were  nearly  equal  to  each  other  ; for  which 
reafon  they  avoided  coming  to  adtion  ; whilfl 
in  Flanders,  William  forced  Marefchall  Bouf- 
flers  to  abandon  the  bombardment  of  Liege; 
but  in  return  when  he  quitted  his  army,  the 
French  defeated  part  of  it  near  to  Combron. 


The  Englifh  and  French  fleets  watched 
each  other,  and  moft  people  were  uneafy  at 
the  enormous  expences  the  nation  had  been 

at, 
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at,  without  having  obtained  any  confiderablc 
fuccefs  to  counter-balance  the  vaft  fums  that 
had  been  fo  liberally  granted.  Yet  William, 
imagining,  that  when  Ireland  was  reduced, 
he  might  afk  alrnott  any  thing’ fecurely  of  his 
parliament,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign, 
fitted  out  a large  fleet ; muttered  fixty  five 
thoufand  land  forces  for  the  fervices  of  the 
enfuing  year,  for  the  fupport  of  which,  after 
fome  delays,  no  lefs  a fum  than  .three  millions 
and  an  half  was  granted. 

There  were  attempts  made  however  to 
procure  many  popular  laws,  to  one  of  which 
the  king  refufed  his  aflent,  namely  that  of 
eftablifhing  Judges  in  their  offices  for  life  ; 
which  plainly  fhews,  that  William  notwith- 
ftanding  his  ecceffion  to  the  throne,  refulted 
immediately  from  the  will  of  the  people,  was 
too  tenacious  of  his  new  prerogative  to  relin- 
quifh  a particle  of  it,  though  his  prefent 
Majetty  George  HI.  cheerfully  made  con- 
cefiions  on  fimilar  principles  to  both  the 
kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
William  came  to  the  throne  folely  by  the  mif- 
conduft,  folly  and  arbitrary  fway  of  the  tyrannic 
fames;  profeflfed  himfelfthe  fcourgeof  tyranny 

and 
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and  oppreflion;  but  impartiality  obliges  us  to 
fay  that  William himfelf  refortedto  defpoticand 
barbarous  aCts,  by  eftabliPning  his  power  over 
part  of  his  dominions  in  the  blood  of  his  uri- 
refifting  fubjeCts,  I allude  to  the  majfacre  of 
Glenco  in  Scotland.  The  caufe  and  effeCt  of 
which,  juftice  demands  fhould  be  ingenuoufly 
related,  as  fuch  events,  as  tend  to  pourtray 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  thofe  two  prin- 
ces who  contended  for  dominion  in  Ireland, 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  pofterity. 
Upon  the  difcovery  of  the  confpiracy  againlt 
William  in  England,  in  the  year  1690,  Lord 
Tarbet,  having  luggeited  a fcheme  for  prevail- 
ing on  the  Highlanders  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
which  they  had  taken  up  under  Lord  Dundee, 
and  which  they  had  never  fince  entirely  quitted ; 
and  Lord  Breadalbane  offered  to  carry  it  into 
effeCl.  Breadalbane’s  offers  had  been  the 
more  readily  accepted  by  government,  becaufe 
He  was  known  to  have  more  influence  and 
credit  with  the  Highlanders,  than  any  man 
in  Scotland,  at  the  time  there  were  rumours 
of  a French  invafion  into  that  country  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dethroned  Monarch.  But  go- 
vernment negleCted  to  carry  this  projeCt  into 
fcffeCt,  on  account  of  fQme  advantages  recent  - 
VoL'  L L \f 
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ly  gained  over  the  Highlanders,  and  who,  after 
having  heard  the  invafion  was  to  reach  no 
iarther  than  England,  had  kept  themfelves 
quiet  within  their  own  country  in  the  fum- 
mer  ; but  winter  had  no  fooner  fet  in,  than 
they  reilew'ed  their  hoftilities. 

Upon  this  Breadalbane  revived  his  propo- 
fal,  and  fent  his  fcheme  for  fettling  the  High- 
lands, to  Sir  John  Dalrymple  fecretary  of  hate, 
who  w^as  then  attending  William  in  Flanders. 
The  fcheme  vras  this,,  that  a pardon  and 
twelve  thoufand  pounds,  fhould  be  given  to 
.the  Highlanders,  raoft  of  the  money  to  be 
applied  to  exonerate  their  eflates  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyle’s  claim,  and  that  a penfion 
fhould  be  granted  to  all  the  Highland  chiefs 
in  Scotland,  on  condition  of  their  keeping 
four  thoufand  of  their  people  difciplined  for 
w^ar ; and  ready  to  ferve  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  fecretary  readily  adopted  it,  and 
laid  it  before  the  King,  who  fent  for  Bread- 
albane to  come  to  him  in  Flanders  to  adjufl 
the  terms.  On  Breadalbane’s  return  to  Scotland 
he  brought  the  treaty  with  the  Highlanders 

nearly 
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nearly  to  a conclufion.  A proclamation  \1- 
fued  in  the  autumn  of  1691,  which  declared 
that  all  rebels  who  took,  the  oaths  to  the  go- 
vernment, before  the  firft  of  January  enfu- 
ing,  fhould  be  pardoned. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  mean  time, 
either  from  envy  againfl  Breadalbane  and 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  or  becaufe  he  believed 
he  could  make  better  terms  for  William,  fent 
cmiflfaries  to  the  Highlands  to  prevent  the 
conclufion  of  the  treaty. 

The  Highland  chiefs  a£led  with  much  du- 
plicity, they  wTOte  to  James  for  his  permiffioil 
to  make  a treaty,  promifmg  that  they  would 
obferve  it  no  longer  than  it  wras  for  his  in- 
terell,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  create  jea- 
loufies  in  William  of  his  fervants,  and  among 
his  fervants,  themfelves,  they  informed  Duke 
Hamilton  and  Breadalbane’s  enemies,  Lord 
Siaine  and  his  Son,  that  Breadalbane  had  con- 
curred with  them  in  the  terms  on  which  they 
had  afked  James’s  confent  to  the  treaty.  Upon, 
this,  accusations  were  prefented  to  the  privy 
council  and  parliament,  and  fent  to  the  King 
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againft  Breadalbane  ; and  general  Mackayin- 
dated  with  the  honour  he  had  acquired  in  his 
own  profeffton  in  Ireland,  wrote  privately  to 
the  King  againft  Lord  Breadalbane  and  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  moft  of  which  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  latter  of  thefe  perfons. 

William,  who  was  fteady  to  the  perfons 
he  confided  in,  received  the  accufations  with 
difregard.  But  Breadalbane  retained  deep 
refentment  in  his  breaft  againft  the  Highland- 
ers for  their  breach  of  faith,  as  well  as  for  the 
injuries  they  defigned  to  do  him.  Wherefore 
a new  fcheme  was  fuggefted  by  Breadalbane, 
which  was  adopted  by  Dalrymple  the  fecretary, 
and  ajfented  to  by  William , for  cutting  off  all 
the  Highlanders,  wTho  fhould  not  take  the  oaths 
to  the  new  government,  by  the  time  prescrib- 
ed in  the  proclamation.  The  mode  of  execu- 
tion was  intended  to  be  by  what  w^ere  called 
in  Scotland  letters  of  fire  and  fword,  moft:  in- 
human, but  legal  inftruments  of  definition  in 
that  country  againft  attainted  rebels.  The  order 
was  fent  to  the  privy  council,  who  imme- 
diately appointed  a committee  to  carry  it  into 

execution  ; 
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execution  ; and  ordered  money,  a {hip,  and 
other  military  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

Breadalbane,  Tarber  and  Argyle,  had 
agreed  privately  to  lend  their  affiftance,  if 
neceflary.  William’s  troops  were  properly 
polled.  The  Marquis  of  Athol,  wTho,  had  for 
fome  time,  by  means  of  general  Mackay,  been 
paying  his  court  to  the  new  government,  like- 
wife  had  an  hundred  men  prepared  for  the 
fame  abominable  purpofe.  But  it  is  probable 
that  fome  of  the  privy  council  warned  the 
Highlanders  of  their  danger,  for  all  the  attain- 
ted chiefs  took  the  oaths  previous  to  the  time 
prefixed,  except  Mac  Donald  of  Glenco. 
Glenco  tvcnt  on  the  laid  of  December  to 
fort  William,  and  defired  the  oaths  to  be  ten- 
dered to  him  by  the  governor,  but  as  that 
officer  was  not  a civil  magiftrate,  he  refufed 
to  adminiher  the  oaths.  Glenco  then  went 
to  the  country  town  to  take  them  before  the 
fheriff  of  the  county,  but  was  prevented  by 
bad  weather  from  reaching  the  town,  until  a 
few  days  after  the  term  prefcribed  by  the 
proclamation  was  elapfed. 
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The  fheriEf  fcrupled  at  fir  It,  but  at  length 
was  prevailed  upon  to  take  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Advantage  however  was  taken  of 
Glenco’s  not  having  literally  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation,  and  a warrant 
for  his  execution  was  procured  from  William, 
which  was  figned  both  above  and  below  with 
the  king’s  own  hand.  This  warrant  was  put 
in  force,  with  many  circumfances  of  extreme 
rigour.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  gave  orders 
that  the  execution  fhould  be  effectual,  and 
without  any  previous  warning.  For  this 
purpofe,  in  the  month  of  February,  two  com- 
panies of  Highland  foldiers,  chofenforthe  oc- 
ealion,  went,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends,  in- 
to the  valley  of  Glenco  where  all  the  clan 
lived.  To  conceal  the  intention  the  better, 
the  foldiers  were  of  their  own  lineage,  and 
the  commanding  officer  captain  Campbell  was 
uncle  to  the  wife  of  one  of  Glenco’s  fons. 
All  were  received  with  the  rude  but  kind 
hofpitality  of  the  country. 

They  continued  in  the  valley  near  a fort- 
night, and  then  in  the  night  time  rofe  to 
butcher  their  hofis.  Captain  Campbell  fup- 

ped 
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ped  and  played  cards  with  Glenco’s  family, 
the  evening  before.  Thirty  eight  men  were 
flam  The  reft  would  have  fhared  the  fame 
fate,  had  not  the  alarm  been  given  by  one  of 
Glenco’s  fons,  who  overheard  one  of  the 
foldiers  fay  to  another,  “ he  liked  not  the 
work  ; he  feared  not  to  fight  the  Mac  Donalds 
in  the  field,  but  had  fcarcely  courage  to  kill 
them  in  their  fleep,  but  their  officers  were 
anfwerable  for  the  deed,  not  they.” — Two 
hundred  victims  had  been  devoted  by  the 
government,  but  of  thefe  an  hundred  and 
fixty  efcaped,  carrying  with  them  an  irrecon* 
cileable  hatred  to  the  new  government.  Wil- 
liam, under  whofe  fan&ion  this  treachery  had 
been  perpetrated,  finding  his  name  every 
where  execrated  for  the  barbarity,  and  hearing 
alfo,  that  the  affair  had  been  publifhed  and 
made  a great  noife  at  Paris,  and  obferving 
the  horror  it  excited  among  his  own  fubje&s, 
affe£led  to  fet  on  foot  an  enquiry  concerning 
the  authors  of  the  maffacre,  the  previous 
knowledge  of  which  he  now  thought  proper 
to  difavow,  by  faying  he  had  figned  the  order 
amongft  an  heap  of  other  papers,  wdthout 
being  acquainted  with  its  contents.  A weak 
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excufe,  the  futility  of  which  i'ufhci  entry  ap- 
peared by  his  anions  ; for  though  he  dil mif- 
fed the  matter  of  Stair  from  his  employment 
of  fecretary  ; and  affe&ed  to  make  fome  buttle 
in  the  affair,  yet  he  never  brought  the  per- 
petrators of  this  barbarity  to  condign  punilh- 
ment,  as  unqueftionably  he  would  have  done 
for  the  fake  of  his  own  honour  and  chara&er, 
ifhehimfelf  had  not  been  too  deeply  impli- 
cated in  the  bufinefs,  by  having  ferioufly 
affented  t.o  this  infamous  fcheme  of  affaffi- 
nation. 

The  Irifh  protettants  in  general  were  much 
diffatisfied  with  the  terms  granted  by  Ginkle 
to  the  catholics.  They  complained  that  they 
who  had  fuffered  for  their  loyalty  to  William 
were  difregarded,  while  their  enemies  were 
not  only  pardoned,  but  even  indulged,  fince 
they  were  allowed  the  honours  of  war,  and 
permitted  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  foreign 
countries.  But  the  event  proved  that  Ginkle 
was  right  in  granting  fuch  favourable  terms, 
as  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  wrould  have 
been  the  means  of  railing  the  fiege  of  Lime- 
rick, and  have  added  frefh  vigour  and  fpirit 
to  the  Irifh  catholics.  After  the  capitulation 
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Limerick  fourteen  thoufand  catholics  con- 
ve>ed  tkemfelves  beyond  the  feas,  preferring 
to  abandon  their  native  country  for  ever,  and 
to  become  the  fubje&s  of  a foreign  power, 
rather  than  relinquish  the  full  exercife  of  their 
religion,  and  the  intereft  of  their  exiled  and 
unfortunate  fovereign. 

Such  of  the  catholic  troops  as  remained  at 
Limerick  on  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation,  embarked  under  convoy  of  the 
French  fleet  for  France;  Lewis  XIV.  had 
given  orders  for  their  being  new  cloathed, 
and  put  into  comfortable  quarters.  Thus 
James  endeavoured  to  footh  himfelf,  and 
them,  for  their  difappointments  and  ill  fuccefs 
in  Ireland. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  William  conferred 
marks  of  honour  and  efteem  on  his  friends, 
but  even  in  this  he  could  not  diveft  himfelf 
of  manifeft  tokens  of  partiality  to  foreigners, 
which  wTere  extremely  difgufting  to  the 
Englifh  nation.  However  William  found 
the  Englifh  in  general  well  pleafed  with  the 
redudlion  of  Ireland , but  his  want  of  atten- 
tion 
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lion  to  the  minute  fourecs  of  difcontent  fre- 
quently involved  him  and  his  fubje&s  in 
troubles,  and  was  in  reality  one  of  the  chief 
caufes  of  the  difquietude  that  difturbed  his 
reign. 

i . . 

It  was  on  this  account,  together  with  a 
certain  fullennefs  and  referve  peculiar  to  his 
temper  and  country,  that  many  of  thofe  who 
erouded  to  the  ftandard  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  now  deferted  or  defpifed  king  Wil- 
liam. They  faid  that  he  did  not  love  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  had  difmifled  from  his 
council,  many  of  thofe  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally inflrumental  in  railing  him  to  the 
throne.  They  alfo  faid  that  he  had  overturned 
the  hierarchy  in  Scotland,  which  his  predecef- 
lors  had  for  years  defended,  that  the  remedy 
they  had  hoped  for  thro’  him  turned  out  to  be 
worfe  than  the  difeafe,  and  in  their  convivial 
hours  they  ridiculed  his  perfon  and  manners, 
and  threw  out  fueh  pointed  jells  againft  him 
and  his  country,  that  inflcad  of  being  fur- 
prized  at  the  rifks  he  ran  of  lofmg  ground, 
one  would  more  naturally  be  furprized  that 
a king  fhould  be  able  to  retail  his  crown 

after 
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after  he  had  become  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
of  the  very  people  who  had  invited  him  to 
the  throne. 

While  James  was  yet  living,  and  the  par- 
liament he  convened  at  Dublin,  had  pa  fifed 
a£h  of  forfeiture  and  attainder  againft  thofe 
that  oppofed  him,  it  is  hard  for  either  po- 
liticians or  cafiiifts  to  account  for  the  in- 
juftice  of  calling  thofe  rebels  who  only  fought 
for  a contefted  claim.  But  the  greatefl  proof 
that  on  this  occafion  the  catholics  were  not 
rebels,  is  the  manner  in  which  William  be- 
haved to  them,  who,  while  they  were  in  arms 
againft  him,  conduced  the  war  in  the  fame 
manner  in  which  he  would  have  done  againft 
a foreign  foe,  and  when  they  laid  thofe  arms 
down,  he  treated  with  them  on  principles  of 
independence  and  equality. 

The  catholics  were  in  a delicate  fituation, 
they  were  expofed  to  forfeiture  and  death  by 
their  own  parliament  if  they  afiifted  William, 
and  by  the  Englifh  parliament  they  were  fub- 
je<ft  to  the  like,  if  they  aided  James.  Where- 
fore it  was  natural  in  fuch  a fituation,  that  they 

fhould 
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fhould  attach  themfelves  to  the  caufe  of 
James,  who  was  not  only  their  lawful  fove- 
reign,  but  a catholic  prince,  therefore  no  can- 
did or  judicious  perfon  will  either  fligmatize 
the  catholics  of  thofe  days  with  the  names  of 
traitors  or  rebels,  as  their  loyalty  to  James  lead 
to  all  their  misfortunes. 

However,  the  proceedings  in  Ireland,  at  this 
critical  period,  tend  to  prove  demonllratively, 
that  of  ail  animoiity  and  hatred,  the  religious 
is  the  moil  lafting  and  violent,  and  produ&ive 
of  the  molt  direful  and  pernicious  confe- 
quences  to  the  parties  themfelves,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  country.  That  the  contelled 
claims  of  princes  induce  the  moll  terrible  evils 
that  can  befal  any  nation,  is  a niaxim  which  can 
never  be  too  forcibly  inculcated,  though  it 
feems  to  be  often  negle&ed  or  mifeonceived, 
and  notwithanding  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  have  fo  often  fuffered,  and  been 
duped  by  ambitious  and  defgning  men,  and 
fuch  there  always  are,  who  take  advantage  of, 
and  pretend  to  be  a&uatedby  religious  or  par- 
ty zeal.  However  William,  under  Jail  thefe 
difadvantages  kept  the  diadem  he  had  obtainedj 
and  artfully  devifed  means  to  eilablifh  what 

force 
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-•Force  could  not  effe£l.  The  cityof  Limerick 
having  been  furrendered,  and  the  wars  of 
Ireland  by  that  means  concluded,  he  at  length 
became  mailer  of  three  kingdoms  ; a remark- 
able sera  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 

Before  we  proceed  farther  with  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  it  becomes  necefTary  to  advert  to 
the  plot  that  was  formed  in  England  to  de- 
prive William  of  his  three  kingdoms  at  once 
and  to  relforethe  exiled  prince  to  the  poffeflion 
of  them. 

The  king  of  France,  fenfible  of  the  great 
advantage  he  fhould  derive  from  dethroning 
William,  determined  now  in  earn  eh  to  keep 
the  promife  he  had  made  to  James,  of  en- 
deavouring to  land  him  in  England  at  the 
head  of  a large  body  of  forces,  that  he 
might  avail  himfelf  of  the  difeontents  which 
then  exihed  there.  James  wrote  to  fome  of 
the  members  of  the  privy  council,  and  others 
making  liberal  offers,  and  many  perfons 
of  diftindlion  were  prevailed  on  to  adopt  a 
plan  propofed  for  refloring  hinn 
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' The  officers  were  much  difpleafed  at  t^e 
promotion  of  foreigners  among  them.  The 
feamen  in  general  retained  an  affiedion  for 
their  exiled  king,  who  had  been  often  among 
them,  and  always  proud  of  diftinguiffiing 
himfelf  as  their  friend.  The  Irifh  proteftant-s 
were  diifaiisfied  with  the  treaty  of  Limerick, 
while  the  Highlanders  were  incen fed  beyond 
meafure  at  the  part  they  well  knew  William 
had  in  the  murder  of  Glenco  ; and  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  three  kingdoms  complained 
loudly  of  enormous  taxes  and  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

Amidst  thefe  grievances,  which  no  doubt 
were  much  exaggerated  by  prejudices  and 
perfonal  animofity,  James  and  Lewis  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  tamper  with  fome  of 
the  leading  perfonages  in  William’s  court. 
In  the  year  1690  James  fent  Colonel  Bul- 
kely  and  Sackville  over  into  England,  with 
proper  inftrudtions  to  difcover  how  far  thole 
who  had  formerly  ferved  him  now  flood  af- 
fe£led  to  his  caufe. 

James  endeavoured  firftto  work  upon  Lord 
Godolphin  but  that  nobleman  was  very  much 

upon 
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upon  the  referve  ; He  next  applied  to  Hali- 
fax , that  Lord  delired  him  to  let  Godolphin 
know  his  fentiments.  upon  this  it  is  faid 
Godolphin  profeffed  his  repentance  of  his 
connexions  with  the  new  King,  and  wrote 
to  James  accordingly  telling  his  majefty,  he 
would  refign  his  employment  of  firft  Lord  of 
the  troafury.  James  in  anfwer  defired  him 
not  to  do  any  thing  fo  prejudicial  to  his  own 
interelh  Sackville,  on  his  part,  endeavour- 
, ed  to  win  over  Marlborough,  whole  wife’s 
lifter  was  married  to  Lord  Tyrconnel. 

This  nobleman  feems,  by  a ftrange  duplici- 
ty, to  have  promifed  fervices  he  never  meant  to 
perform,  and  made  profeffions  he  never  feri- 
onfly  thought  on.  He  was  the  firft  perfon 
who  gave  James’s  friends  in  Ireland  notice  of 
William’s  defign  'of  going  over  there,  yet 
by  an  expedition  againft  Cork  and  Kinfale, 
wdiich  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  him, 
he  a£led  as  a defperate  enemy  to  his  former 
mafter’s  intereft  ; while  he  ever  exprefled 
fentiments  of  tenderneis  for  that  unhappy  mo- 
narch, and  always  kept  terms  with  his  par- 
ty. Marlborough  now  entered  into  engage- 
ments 
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ments  with  Sackville,  aad  even  wrote  to 
James  entreating  his  and  the  queen’s  forgive- 
nefs  for  his  o [fences  ; and  Janies  was  like- 
wife  affjred  that  the  Princefs  Anne  would 
be  brought  back  to  her  duty  by  Lady  Marl- 
borough who  had  acquired  a confiderable  in- 
fluence over  her.  James  granted  all  he 
afked,  but  ff ill  Marlborough  required  more. 
He  defired  that  a power  in  James’s  name 
might  be  granted  him  of  giving  free  pardon 
to  all  thole  who  had  oppofed  James’s  inte- 
reft  in  the  late  conteft. 

James  alfo  complied  writh  this  rcqueft  ; on 
this  occalion  many  played  a double  part, 
or  flood  neuter  in  expectation  of  the  event* 
In  great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  this  time  there 
appeared  to  be  three  diflinCl  parties  ; the 
firft  was  attached  to  King  William,  the  fecond 
to  King  James,  while  the  third,  who  were 
by  many  accounted  the  moll  rational  of  all, 
had  not  in  fad  fo  flrong  an  attachment  to 
either  of  thefe  three  princes  as  they  had, 
to  what  they  conceived  ought  to  be  the  con- 
flitution  of  their  country.  Many  of  thefe 
now  correfponded  with  James,  not  fo  much 

out 
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But  of  fegard  for  Him,  or  approbation  of 
His  government,  as  from  the  expedlation  of 
bringing  an  exiled  monarch  to  make  con- 
ceffions,  which  William  whatever  he  had 
profeffed  now  feemed  averfe  from  yielding 
to,  and  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from  the 
prefent  enormous  burthen  of  taxes  and  the 
ruinous  profpeft  of  a civil  war  in  future. 

Admirals  Ruffe  1 and  Carter  offered  their 
fervices  to  James.  Though  both  thefe  officers 
were  rigid  fupporters  of  the  liberty  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  for  which  they  flrenuoully  flood, 
yet  the  dethroned  monarch  affured  them  he 
would  conform  to  their  principles.  Princefs 
Ann  having  been  ill  treated  by  her  filler,  was 
prevailed  on  to  join  this  fa&ion,  whom  it  was 
expected  the  majority  of  the  church  would 
follow,  as  they  had  been  highly  incenfed  at 
the  eftablifhment  of  prefbytery  in  Scotland, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  non-juring  prelates 
whom  William  in  his  anger  had  deprived 
of  their  fees,  and  given  them  to  favourites 
&f  his  own, 
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The  agent  who  forwarded  thefe  negotia- 
tions, was  Captain  Lloyd,  a rou^h,  brave, 
feaman,  ftrongly  attached  to  James,  who  ar- 
dently wifhed  to  promote  his  reftoration. 

• 

In  confequence  of  the  communications  of 
this  agent,  the  invafion  of  England  was  de- 
termined to  be  effe&ed  by  a mighty  power 
from  France,  in  the  fncceeding  fpring,  for 
which  purpofe,  the  French  began  to  equip 
twro  fleets,  one  at  Breft,  and  the  other  at 
Toulon,  both  of  which  when  compleated  and 
united  were  to  be  put  under  the  command 
of  Monfleur  De  Tourville.  Twenty  thoufand 
land  forces,  one  half  of  which  were  Irifh 
were  ordered  dowm  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy, 
and  all  manner  of  fuitable  preparations  were 
made  for  the  propofed  expedition. 

James’s  friends,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  were  by  no  means  idle ; Lanca- 
fhire  was  provided  with  eight  regiments  of 
horfe  and  foot ; two  regiments  of  horfe  were 
ready  in  London,  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
nation  were  equally  inclined  for  infurre&ion, 
although  perhaps  not  equa^.y  furnifhed  with 

the 
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the  means  of  it*.  The  Highlanders  were  too 
mindful  of  the  maffacre  of  Glenco,  not  to  be 
ready  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing the  injuries  done  to  their  country ; and  in 
many  other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  James  had 
many  ftaunch  friends  who  were  ready  to  rilk 
their  lives  and  fortunes  for  his  re-eft  abli  fo- 
ment. 

Ireland,  which  William  had  left  an  heap 
of  ruins  was  fcarce  confidered  defenfible  by 
the  lords  juftices.  However  as  this  country 
Was  not  intended  for  the  feene  of  a&ion* 
there  feemed  to  be  little  danger  of  the  ca- 
tholics avowing  their  former  fentiments  or 
connexions ; for,  although  their  affedions 
Were  not  entirely  detached  from  their  old 
mailer,  yet,  however  inclined  they  might  be, 
they  were  by  no  means  in  a condition  at  pre- 
fent  to  difturb  the  new  government. 

At  this  time,  James  addreffed  a letter  to 
the  lords  of  council  in  England,  inviting 
them  and  many  ladies  of  diftindion  to  St.  Ger- 
mains, where  the  queen  being  pregnant,  he 
Wilhed  they  might  attend  in  order  to  re- 
M 2 fcte 
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fute  the  fcandal  of  her  barrennefs  he  ; alfb 
now  circulated  a declaration  formed  to  in- 
duce his  former  fubje&s  to  declare  in  his  fa- 
vour. He  then  informed  them  that  with  the 
ailiftance  of  his  ally  the  king  of  France,  he 
would  make  another  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  his  crown,  yet,  not wdthftan ding  fuch  af- 
finance,  he  did  not  mean  to  preclude  his 
good  fubjeds  from  contributing  to  his  refto- 
ration,  and  that  of  their  ancient  conftitution* 
He  gave  them  the  ftrongell  aflfurance  that 
the  French  troops  in  his  fervice  fhould  be 
kept  under  the  ftri&eft  difcipline,  and  fhould 
be  fent  home,  the  moment  the  end  for  wdiich 
they  came  would  be  accomplifhed.  He  faid, 
that  on  the  firft  arrival  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  in  this  kingdom,  he  had  chofen  ra- 
ther to  rely  on  the  alMance  and  fupport  of 
his  own  countrymen,  than  on  that  of  the  fo- 
reign auxiliaries  that  wrere  fo  liberally  offered 
him;  that  when  he  was  ina  condition  to 
oppofe  force  with  force,  he  had  offered  his 
fubjefts  all  reafonable  fatisfa&ion.  He  ob- 
ferved,  that  when  afterwards  he  faw  himfelf 
abandoned  and  betrayed  by  his  own  fub- 
je&s;  hh  army,  his  minifiers,  and  even  his 

own 
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own  family  ; and  when  he  had  been  forced 
out  of  his  own  palace  and  compelled  to  take  re- 
fuge in  France,  they  had  conilrued  tnis  his  re- 
treat for  fecurity  into  a neighbouring  kingdom, 
as  an  abdication  of  his  throne  ; and  a con- 
vention illegally  aflembled,  that  had  no  right 
to  alter  the  property,  even  of  the  pooreft  fub- 
jedl,  had,  on  that  pretence,  contrived  to  anni- 
hilate the  foundations  of  the  conftitution. 
He  added,  that  it  was  reafonably  to  be  pre- 
fumed, that  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  e’er 
this  fufficiently  opened  to  the  enormous  ex- 
pences  they  had  recently  incurred,  a con- 
fideration  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  evince,  that 
the  remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe  ; he 
wifhed  them  alfo  to  confider,  that  even 
though  the  ufurpation  fhould  continue  for 
his  natural  life,  yet  his  title  would  furvive  in 
his  children,  and  expofe  the  nation  to  the 
calamity  and  horrors  of  civil  wTar. 

/ 

On  all  thefe  grounds  he  exhorted  and  entreat- 
ed his  good  fubje&s  to  repair  to  his  ftan- 
dard,  purfuant  as  he  faid  to  the  tenor  of  their 
oaths  and  bounden  duty ; andunder  femblance 
of  commanding  them  not  to  pay  any  taxes 

for 
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for  the  fupport  of  the  ufurper,  he  pro- 
mifed  a free  pardon  to  all  foldiers,  as 
well  as  others,  who  would  defert  Wil- 
liam’s fervice,  engaging  that  they  fhould  be 
paid  their  arrears,  and  that  the  foreign  troops 
on  laying  down  their  arms  fhould  be  alfo 
paid,  and  fafely  conduced  into  their  refpec- 
tive  countries.  He  protefted,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
eftablifhed,  in  all  its  rights,  though  he  ex- 
prefled  his  intention  of  ufmg  his  influence 
with  parliament,  for  allowing  liberty  of 
confcience  to  all  his  fubjefls.  James,  fenfible 
that  the  Englifh  were  jealous  of  their  privile- 
ges of  trade,  took  care  to  obferve  ; that  he  in- 
tended to  reftore  their  commerce,  by  enforcing 
a due  oblervance  of  the  Navigation  A61, 
which  had  of  late  been  moll  fhameiully  vio- 
lated, that  he  would  ufe  his  befl  exertions  to 
put  the  navy  on  the  mofl  refpeclable  footing, 
and  that  he  would  do  every  thing  elfe  to  con- 
tribute to  the  happinefs  and  grandeur  of  the 
Englifh  nation.  After  all  thefe  offers,  in 
conclufion,  on  Ms  part  he  declared  himfelf 
perfe&ly  refigned  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  at 
the  fame  time  reminding  his  fubjetts,  that 
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fuch  of  them  as  fhould  refufe  his  offers  and 
appear,  in  arms  again!!  him,  after  having  fo 
fully  communicated  his  intentions  ; would 
certainly  be  anfwerable  in  the  light  of  Heaven 
for  all  the  blood  that  in  future  would  be  Ihed 
on  the  occafion.  From  many  circumftances, 
it  is  evident,  that  Janies  promifed  himfelf 
much  from  this  declaration,  and  had  he 
landed  in  England  at  the  time  he  made  it,  it 
is  probable  he  would  not  have  been  decei- 
ved ; for  how  much  foever  the  parliament  and 
people  were  difpofed  to  flight  his  remon- 
ftrances,  when  firll  he  quitted  his  kingdom  ; 
it  is  evident  from  their  demeanour  after- 
wards, that  the  people  had  in  a great  meafure 
changed  their  minds  : fome  becaufe  they  were 
difappointed  in  their  expe&ations  of  Wil- 
liam’s government,  but  a much  greater  num- 
ber on  account  of  his  partial  diflribution  of 
places  and  honours.  But  what  was  moll 
fmgular  in  this  circumftance  was,  that  Wil- 
liam in  general  was  abandoned  by  the  Whigs, 
he  thereupon  threw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of 
the  Tories,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  think 
himfelf  very  fecure  ith  either  party.  How- 
ever 
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ever  by  the  vigilance,  of  the  minify  the  efforts 
of  James’s  declaration  proved  in  a great 
meafure  abortive. 

Preparations  were  making  in  England 
for  the  reception  of  the  invaders.  Orders 
were  iflfued  for  all  the  feamen  in  the  kingdom 
to  offer  themfelves  for  the  royal  fervice,  on 
pain  of  incurring  punifhment,  if  they  re- 
fufed ; and  the  different  fhips  of  war  then 
abroad  were  immediately  ordered  home. 

A certain  number  of  fhips  were  defined  to 
obferve  the  enemy’s  motions,  and  to  watch 
them  in  their  ports  and  harbours.  The  old 
fhips  were  repaired  and  new  fliips  built,  both 
in  England  and  Holland,  and  the  command 
of  the  entire  fleet  was  veiled  in  Admiral  Ruf- 
fel,  notwithltanding  the  fufpicions  that  had 
arifen  of  his  correfpondence  w ith  James,  and 
the  repeated  intimations  that  had  been  given 
William  of  the  great  danger  of  committing 
inch  a power  into  his  hands.  The  militia 
wras  raifed  all  over  England,  and  papifs  were 
commanded  to  remove  ten  miles  from  the 
capital.  Scotland  was  put  into  a good  hate  of 

defence 
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(defence,  and  every  effort  was  ufed  that  could 
poffibly  tend  to  the  fecurity  of  Great  Britain  ; 
Ireland  alone  was  neglected,  moil  probably 
for  the  reafon  affigned  by  Dairy  tuple,  namely 
becaufe  it  was  deemed  impoflible  to  fecure 
it. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions,  the  Englifh 
court  was  making  to  itfelf  enemies  at  the 
deareft  rate  imaginable.  Not  to  mention  the 
imprifonment  of  Marlborough,  the  grounds 
of  which  we  have  already  related,  and  that 
of  other  noblemen,  the  Princefs  Anne,  pre- 
fumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  who  had  waved 
her  right  of  fucceffion  in  favour  of  her 
brother-in-law,  had  her  guards  taken  from 
her,  and  was  loaded  with  every  difgrace  that 
her  filler  durft,  and  more  than  in  common 
prudence  fhe  ought  to  have  call  upon  her. 
In  fhort  the  whole  kingdom  was  in  fuch  a 
ferment,  that  had  James  once  landed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  head  of  his  allies,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  be  reftored  to  the  crown, 
while  William  was  abroad  wafting  the  bloo(i 
pf  his  Englifh  fubjedls  in  thole  wars,  in  which 
nothing  but  their  connections  with  him  could 

poffibly 
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poflibly  have  engaged  them.  However,  a 
variety  of  accidents  completely  prevented 
James  from  ever  making  the  attempt.  The 
Englifh  much  alarmed,  had  made  prepara- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  their 
fleet  being  joined  by  the  Dutch,  they  found 
themfelves  in  a condition  to  meet  the  ene- 
my. 

On  the,  19th  of  May,  in  the  year  1692,  thefe 
two  great  naval  armaments  met.  Tourville 
was  inferior  to  the  combined  fleets  in  the  pro- 
portion of  fifty  to  ninety  nine,  yet  refolving 
to  flrain  every  nerve  on  the  occafion,  he  bore 
down  with  great  boldnefs  on  the  enemy. 
The  two  Admiral’s  fhips  meeting,  a bloody 
engagement  enfued,  which  lafted  for  an  hour 
and  an  half,  until  at  length  Tourville’s  fhip 
was  fo  much  damaged  as  obliged  her  to  be 
towed  off,  whilft  feveral  other  French  fhips 
clofed  in  to  favour  the  retreat.  It  was  now 
that  the  Englifh  force  prevailed,  it  wras  now 
that  the  French  admiral  was  fenfible  of  his 
temerity,  in  coming  to  an  Engagement  he 
might  have  avoided,  and  which  was  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  his  moft  experienced  ofi 
fleers. 


Nevertheless 
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Nevertheless  the  action  continued  all 
tbe  day,  the  French  maintained  a running 
fight  during  the  afternoon  ; and  at  night  the 
Englifh,  Dutch  and  French  fleets  anchored 
clofe  to  each  other  off  the  coaft  of  France. 
The  next  morning  the  French  having  fuftained 
a confiderable  damage,  four  (hips  were  blown 
up,  and  many  others  having  deferred  them, 
fled  along  their  own  coafts,  purfued  by  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch.  Tourville’s  fhip  and 
two  others  took  refuge  at  Cherbourg,  eighteen 
others  followed  their  example  near  La-Hogue; 
and  feveral  more  efcaped  through  the  race  of 
Alderney. 


A.  D.  1692, 


On  the  fifth  day,  RuflTel  pre- 


pared to  defiroy  fuch  of  the 
enemy’s  fhips  as  had  run  a-ground,  while 
the  French  on  the  other  hand,  whofe  army 


was  drawn  up  on  the  fhore,  raifed  up  plat- 
forms mounted  with  artillery,  and  ufed  every 
poffible  means  to  defend  them  ; excepting  that 
they  had  not  followed  the  judicious  advice 
-given  by  king  James,  who  was  prefent,  which 
was,  to  put  a number  of  regiments  on  board 
the  veffels  that  run  on  fhore  ; an  expedient 


that 
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that  would  have  proved  moft  likely  to  have 
preferved  them  from  the  fury  of  the  Englifh, 
who  excited  by  a fpirit  of  revenge,  equal  to 
their  former  fears,  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  re- 
duce the  moil  of  them  to  afhes. 

\ 

The  exiled  king  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  them  deftroyed,  and  with  them  the  bell 
hopes  of  his  reftoration.  fter  this,  James 
retired  to  the  monailery  of  La  Trappe,  and 
the  Engliih  on  their  return  to  their  country 
were  received  with  all  the  applaufe  and  re- 
ward, which  the  government  conceived  to 
be  fo  juflly  due  to  men,  who  had  attained  fo 
important  a vidlory. 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  many  at- 
tempts were  afterwards  made  to  reinllate  this 
unfortunate  family,  both  by  their  adherents 
at  home,  and  their  friends  abroad,  but  all 
proved  abortive,  and  the  fucceffion  was  firm- 
ly eftabliihed  in  the  proteftant  line  upon  re- 
volution principles. 

Some  may  here  remark  that  it  was  extraor* 
dinary  that  the  admirals  Ruflel  and  Carter, 
whom  we  have  mentioned  as  holding  a cor- 

refpondetice 
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refpondence  with  Janies  fhould  fo  e£fc<5lually 
contribute  to  the  defiru&ion  of  the  fleet  of 
Ms  allies  ; this,  combined  with  other  circum- 
fiances,  has  occafloned  fome  hifiorians  to 
conclude,  that  their  correfpondence  with  James 
was  known  to  William,  and  countenanced 
by  him,  in  order  to  become  pofTefied  of  his 
rival's  fecrets,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
proofs  are  fufficient  to  fan&ion  fuch  a con- 
clufion. 

Russel  probably  joined  the  malecon- 
tents,  whofe  example  Carter  followed,  partly 
becaufe  he  was  diflfatisfied  with  fome  of* Wil- 
liams's conduct,  and  partly  becaufe  he 
thought  it  likely  that  the  nation  might  pro* 
cure  better  terms  by  the  reftoration  of  an 
exiled  prince,  than  they  could  expeifi  by  fup- 
porting  Gne  already  on  the  throne.  Moreover 
in  the  midft  of  his  correfpondence  with 
James,  he  repeatedly  cautioned  that  unfor- 
tunate monarch  to  prevent  the  Englifh  and 
the  French  fleetmeeting  in  an  hofiile  manner, 
declaring  that  if  they  did,  he  would  confider 
it  his  duty  to  fire  upon  the  firft  French  fhip, 
even  though  he  fhould  fee  James  himfelf  on 
the  quarter-deck  ; at  the  fame  time,  to  evince 

the 
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the  fincerity  of  his  promifes,  he  propofeft 
that  James  fhould  delay  the  meditated  inva- 
fion,  and  effedl  it  in  his  abfence,  on  which 
account,  Ruffel  abfolutely  afked  leave  o 
the  Englifh  government  to  make  a defeent 
upon  the  coaft  of  France.  But  James  con- 
cealed  thefe  intimations  of  Admiral  Ruffe! 
from  Mon.  De  Tourville. 

Tourville  was  well  informed  that  a 
correfpondenee  was  carried  on  between  James 
and  Ruffel,  yet  he  was  ignorant  of  thofe  fen* 
timents  Ruffel  had  communicated  to  James; 
wherefore  he  boldly  bore  down  on  the  En- 
glifh  fleet,  imagining  probably,  that  his 
inferiority  in  point  of  numbers,  w'ould  be 
outbalanced  by  his  chance  of  being  favour- 
ed by  the  Britifh  admiral  and  many  of  hi* 
captains.  But  Ruffel  a&ing  upon  the  prin- 
ciples already  recited,  frustrated  all  his  de- 
ligns,  and  with  a fleet  fo  much  fuperior 
obtained  a complete  and  abfolute  vi&ory. 
Ruffel  received  fuch  compliments  and  of  fo 
flattering  a nature  on  this  vi&ory,  that  he  be* 
came  for  ever  attatched  to  William,  wrho  per- 
haps prudently  overlooked  his  intended  de- 

fe&ion. 
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£e£lion,  when  he  confidered  how  much  he  re- 
quired his  prefent  friendfhip.  Indeed  it  ap- 
pears fcarcely  probable  that  William  counte- 
nanced the  correfpondence  carried  on  with 
James,  for  although  this  mode  was  by  no 
means  unnatural  to  that  artful  and  fubtle  mo- 
narch, yet  the  concern  the  court  exprefled, 
the  many  perfons  of  diftindlion  that  w ere  feiz- 
ed,  the  numerous  precautions  taken,  and  even 
the  unconftitutional  authority  exerted  at  this 
jundlure,  may  fully  incline  us  to  conclude,  that 
William  was  not  privy  to  fuch  correfpon- 
dence, though  it  is  poffible  that  when  all  was 
over,  William  affected  a myfterious  knowledge 
of  many  matters  he  was  really  ignorant  of. 

However  thefe  things  were,  it  is  certain  the 
intended  invafion  filled  the  kingdom  with 
fears  and  apprehenfions,  of  which  the  court 
itfelf  largely  partook.  But  it  ever  was  the 
mode  of  the  Englifh  to  rife  fuperior  to  paft 
misfortunes  ; fo  when  this  fform  w^as  blown 
over,  every  man  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he 
was  not  frightened  nor  difmayed.  With  the 
failure  of  this  invafion,  expired  the  rational 
hope  of  the  Irifh  catholics.  They  therefore 

fubmitted 
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fubmitted  to  a government  they  hated,  and 
gave  William  no  further  difturbance  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign.  When  James’s 
attempts  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown  of  his 
anceftors  had  been  defeated,  he  led  a life  of 
piety  and  peace,  and  at  length  on  the  16th  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  1700  expired  at 

St,  Germains, 

\ D 170^  laft  illnefs,  he  conjured 

his  fon  to  prefer  the  confideration 
of  religion  even  to  that  of  a throne.  He  de- 
clared he  moft  fincerely  forgave  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  all  his  enemies*  He  died  with 
evident  marks  of  reftgnation  and  was  interred 
at  his  own  requeft,  without  any  funeral  fo- 
lemnity,  in  the  church  of  the  Englilh  benedic- 
tines  at  Paris. 

a. 

Thus  died  a prince  who  by  his  own  teme* 
rity  and  blind  zeal,  loft  a crown,  which  he 
was  born  to  inherit,  and  which,  had  he  pur- 
fued  the  didates  of  found  policy,  he  might 
have  worn  unmolefted  to  his  death,  and  re- 
figned  to  his  fuccelTor  in  peace.  Inftead  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  defeendants  the 

{battered 
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{battered  ruins  of  unfupported  royalty,  and  to 
his  people,  the  dreadful  conlequences  of  a dii- 
puted  title,  which  more  than  once  involved 
them  in  intelline  diflentions,  and  the  terrors 
of  civil  war. 


. _ In  hue,  though*  James  was  a 

bad  prince,  when  we  coniider 
him  as  reigning  over  a free  nation,  yet  he 
feems  to  have  poffefifed  many  of  the  qualities 
of  a good  man,  when  we  view  him  only  as 
an  individual  in  the  private  walks  of  life. 
William  did  not  long  furvive  him  : his  con- 
ftitution  being  much  exhaufted ; by  the  advice 
of  his  phyficians,  he  accuftomed  himfelf  to 
frequent  exercife  on  horfe-back  ; and  on  the 
2ift  of  February,  as  he  wTas  riding  from  Hamp- 
ton Court,  to  Kenfington,  his  horfe  fell  under 
him,  and  his  collar-bone  having  received  a 
fra&ure  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  his  at- 
tendants conveyed  him  to  Hampton  Court, 
where  the  fradlure  was  reduced  by  his  furgeon. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  returned  in  his  coach  to 
Kenfington,  the  ends  of  the  fraflured  bone 
having  been  difunited  by  the  jolting  of 
the  carriage  were  again  replaced  by  his 

phyfician 
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phyfician.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  William 
was  fo  far  recoverd  as  to  be  able  to  walk  in  the 
gallery  at  Kenfington.  But  fitting  in  a coach, 
he  fell  afleep,  and  was  afterwards  feized  with 
a fever.  On  the  fixth  he  was  fo  weak,  that 
he  could  not  write,  and  was  obliged  to  ufe  a 
(lamp  to  the  bills  brought  for  his  afient,  and 
two  days  afterwards  expired  in  the  fifty  fe- 
cond  year  of  his  age,  having  furvived  his 
queen  feven  years,  and  being  himfelf  furvi- 
ved by  his  favourite  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

William,  was  a prince  of  great  coldnefs 
and  referve,  an  utter  flranger  to  the  warmer 
paffions  and  never  animated  but  in  the  field. 
He  was  particularly  devoted  to  the  interefl  of 
Holland,  and  was  the  firfl  kiiig  that  ever  abfo- 
lutelv  implicated  Eugland  in  continental  con- 
nexions He  devifed  the  funding  fcheme, 
and  confequently  became  the  patron  of  flock 
jobbers.  He  was  generally  thought  to  have 
facrificed  all  delicacy  and  honour,  by  mount- 
ing without  fcruple  the  throne  of  his  father- 
in-law,  and  accepting  a crown  which  En- 
gland at  firfl  never  defigned  to  have  conferred 
on  him.  On  the  whole,  whatfoever  were 

his 
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his  good  qualities,  they  were  not  fufficient  to 
render  him  eafy  as  a king,  nor  his  fubje&s 
colle&ively  happy  as  a people.  Party  animo- 
lities  in  his  reign  were  carried  to  the  moll  ex- 
travagant lengths  in  great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  both  nations  were  more  than  once  on  the 
verge  of  annihilation.  At  his  death  he  left 
his  dominions  involved  in  fears  and  doubts 
which  the  nature  of  the  fuccelfion,  however 
apparently  fatisfa&ory  to  all  parties,  was  by 
no  means  equal  to  remove. 

The  conftitution  of  England,  in  this  reign, 
had  affumed  indeed  a new  afpedl.  The  max- 
im of  hereditary,  indefeafible  right  was  at 
length  laid  afide  by  a free  parliament.  The 
power  of  the  crown  was  declared  to  be  de- 
rived from  no  other  fountain  than  that  of 
a contra£l  with  the  people. 

Allegiance  and  protedlion,  were  declared 
reciprocal  ties,  and  infeparably  linked  to  each 
other.  The  reprefentatives  of  the  nation 
made  a formal  demand  of  a declaration  of 
rights  in  behalf  of  their  conftituents ; as  Wil- 
liam III.  afeended  the  throne  in  confequence 
N 2,  of 
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of  an  exprefs  capitulation  with  the  people, 
1 et  on  this  occafion  the  zeal  of  parliament 
towards  the  Prince  of  Orange  feems  to  have 
luperfeded  their  attachment  to  their  own  liber- 
ty and  privileges  ; or  at  leaf!  they  negledted  the 
faired  opportunity  that  ever  occured,  to  re- 
trench thofe  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to 
which  all  the  late  and  former  calamities  of 
the  nation  were  afcribed.  The  new  monarch 
retained  the  old  regal  power  over  parliament, 
in  its  full  extent.  He  was  left  at  liberty  to 
convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue  and  diflolve  them 
at  pleafure.  He  poffeffed  the  right  of  chufmg 
his  own  council ; of  nominating  all  the  great 
officers  of  date,  and  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  church.  He  referved 
the  abfolute  command  of  the  militia  : fo  that 
he  remained  mader  of  all  the  indruments  and 
engines  of  corruption  and  violence  ; without 
any  other  redraint  than  his  own  moderation 
and  prudent  regard  to  the  claim  of  rights, 
and  principle  of  refidance,  on  which  the  re- 
volution wras  founded.  In  fine,  the  fettlement 
was  concluded  with  evident  marks  of  preci- 
pitation, before  the  plan  had  been  fully  di- 
geded  and  matured ; and  this  will  be  the  cafe  in 

every 
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every  eftablifhment  formed  upon  a fudden 
emergency  in  the  teeth  of  oppofition.  And 
although  the  revolution  proceeded  from  a 
republican  fpirit,  yet  the  fettlement  was  built 
upon  Tory  principles ; for  the  execution  of 
William’s  government  continued  hill  inde- 
pendent of  his  commiffion,  while  his  own  per- 
fon  remaind  facred  and  inviolable  : thus  he 
governed  jure  divino  though  he  was  created 
jure  humano . 

The  convention  parliament  had  recourfe 
to  an  expedient  to  give  that  legal  fan&ion  to 
their  proceedings  which  was  fuppofed  to  be 
wanting,  as  the  convention  bad  not  been  con- 
vened by  the  king’s  writ  of  fummons,  they 
therefore  determined  that  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  virtue  of  his  own  authority  fhould  change 
the  convention  into  a parliament,  by  going  to 
the  houfe  of  Peers,  with  the  ufual  hate  of  a 
fovereign,  and  pronouncing  a fpeech  from 
the  throne  to  both  houfes. 

This  expedient  was  accordingly  put  into 
practice  : but  it  was  an  experiment  attended 
with  an  infurmountable  abfurdity. 

N 3 
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If  the  majority  of  the  convention  could 
not  grant  a legal  fandlion  to  the  eftablifhment 
they  had  made,  they  never  could  inveft  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  a juft  right  to  afeend 
the  throne  ; for  they  could  not  give  what  they 
did  not  poffefs.  And  if  he  afeended  the 
throne  without  a juft  title,  he  could  have  no 
right  to  fan&ify  that  affembly,  who  under 
fuch  circumftances  railed  him  to  fuch  ele- 
vation. When  the  people  were  obliged  by 
tyranny,  or  other  accidents,  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  firft  principles  of  fociety,  namely,  their 
own  prefervation  in  eledling  a new  fove reign ; 
it  will  defer ve  confideration,  whether  that 
choice  was  to  be  effe&ed  by  the  majority  of  a 
parliament  which  had  been  diffolved  ; indeed 
by  any  parliament  whatfoever,  or  by  the 
body  of  the  nation  affembled  in  communities 
to  fignify  their  affent  or  diffent  to  the  perfon 
propofed  as  their  foyereign. 

This  kind  of  eledlion  might  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty,  but 
thefe  cannot  poffibly  be  avoided,  when  the 
conftitution  is  diffolved,  by  fetting  afide  the 
lineal  fucceffion  to  the  crown.  The  confti- 

union 
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tution  is  founded  on  a parliament  compofed 
of  king,  lords,  and  commons  ; but  when  there 
is  no  longer  a king,  the  parliament  is  defeclive, 
and  the  conftitution  impaired.  The  com- 
mons are  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people, 
exprefsly  chofen  to  maintain  the  conftitution 
in  church  and  Hate;  and  fworn  to  fupport 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  liberties 
of  the  people : but  though  they  are  ele£led  to 
maintain , they  have  no  pow  er  to  alter  the  con- 
ftitution. When  the  king  forfeits  the  alle- 
giance of  his  fubje£ts,  and  it  becomes  necefiary 
to  dethrone  him  ; the  powrer  of  fo  doing  can- 
not poflibly  refide  in  the  reprefentatives  wTho 
are  chofen  under  certain  limitations,  for  the 
purpofes  of  a legiilature,  which  no  longerex- 
ifts;  their  power  isofcourfe  at  an  end,  and  they 
are  reduced  to  a level  with  other  individuals 
who  conftitute  the  community.  The  right  of 
altering  the  conftitution,  therefore,  or  of  de- 
viating from  the  eftablilhed  pra&ice  of  in- 
heritance, in  regard  to  the  fucceflion  of  the 
crown  is  inherent  in  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  every  individual  has  an  equal  right  to 
his  fhare  in  the  general  determination  • 
whether  his  opinion  be  fignified  viva  voce  or 

by 
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by  a representative,  whom  he  appoints  and 
inftruXs  for  the  purpofe.  It  maybe  fuggeft- 
ed  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  railed  to 
the  throne  without  any  convulfion,  or  any 
fuch  difficulties  and  inconveniences  as  we 
have  affirmed  to  be  the  neceffary  eon  feq nence 
of  a meafure  of  that  kind.  To  this  remark  we 
anfwer,  that  fincethe  revolution,  thefe  king- 
doms have  been  divided,  and  harraffed  by 
violent  and  implacable  factions,  that  eagerly 
feek  the  deftruXion  of  each  other ; that  they 
have  been  expofed  to  plots,  confpiracies,  infer- 
red ions  civil  wars  and  fucceffive  rebellions, 
which  have  not  been  quelled  or  defeated  with- 
out vafl  effufion  of  blood,  infinite  mifchief,  ca- 
lamity and  expence  to  the  nation  ; that  they 
were  fubjeXed  to  all  thofe  alarms  and  dangers 
which  are  engendered  by  a difputed  title  to  the 
throne;  and  the  efforts  of  an  artful  pretender ; 
that  they  are  neceffarily  wedded  to  the  affairs 
of  the  continent,  and  their  intereft  facrificed 
to  foreign  connexions,  from  which  they  can 
never  be  difengaged.  Perhaps  all  thele  calami- 
ties might  have  been  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James,  with- 
out forfeiting  the  crown,  might  have  been 

laid 
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laid  under  fuch  reftridions  as  would  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  tyrannize  over  his  fub- 
jeds,  either  in  fpirituals  or  temporals.  The 
power  of  the  militia  might  have  been  veiled 
in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  perfons  to  fill  the  great 
offices  of  the  church  and  date,  and  fuperin- 
tend  the  oeconomy  of  the  adminiflration,  in 
the  application  of  the  public  money ; a law 
might  have  pafied  for  annual  parliaments,  and 
the  king  might  have  been  deprived  of  his 
power  to  convoke,  adjourn,  prorogue,  and 
diffolve  them  at  pleafure. 

Had  thefe  meafures  been  taken,  the  king 
mud  have  been  abfolutely  difabled  from  em- 
ploying either  force,  or  corruption  in  the 
profecution  of  arbitrary  defigns,  and  the 
people  would  have  been  fairly  reprefented  in 
a rotation  of  parliaments,  whofe  power  and 
influence  would  have  been,  but  of  one  year’s* 
continuance* 
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CHAP.  V. 

Acceffion  of  the  Princefs  Anne. — Great  Dif- 
contents  in  Ireland. — The  pofture  of  Affairs 
in  England. — The  trial  of  Sacheverel. — 
Death  of  Qyeen  Anne. 

\ -p.  A NNE,  Princefs  of  Denmark 

A.  D.  1701. 

JL  JL  fucceeded  William  in  the 
fovereignty,  which  in  many  refpedls  was 
more  limited  than  formerly,  and  yet  was  not 
altogether  fuch  as  the  Whigs  could  have 
wifhed  ; however  all  parties  feemed  to  rejoice 
at  her  fucceffion,  the  Whigs,  as  they  expe&ed 
new’'  fuccelfions  from  a new  fovereign,  the 
Tories  becaufe  they  entertained  great  hopes 
from  a princefs  who  was  a favourer  of  monar- 
chy, and  an  avowed  defender  of  the  church,  a 
daughter  of  king  James  II  and  unenfiaved 
to  Dutch  or  Germanic  connexions  or  allir 
ances. 

The  moderate  party  derived  their  fatisfac- 
tion  from  a more  rational  fource,  for  they 
anticipated  in  their  minds  the  glories  of  a 
reign,  which  as  yet  hands  almoft  unrivalled  in 

the 
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theBritifh  annals.  Anne  therefore  afcended  the 
throne,  amidit  the  acclamations  of  her  fub- 
je6ls,  who  were  difpofed  to  believe  her,  when 
fhe  told  them  from  the  throne,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  they  could  expedl,  or  delire 
from  her,  that  fhe  would  not  be  ready  to  do 
for  their  profperity  and  happinefs.  In  the 
year  1703,  great  difcontents  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  which  were  principally  owing  to  the 
conduft  of  the  truftees  for  the  forfeited  eftates. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  opened  the  parliament, 
which  was  compofed  of  men  inimical  to  the 
catholics,  and  ignobly  attached  to  their  own 
private  interefts,  wrhich  they  attempted  to  fup- 
port  at  the  expence  of  the  conftitution,  and 
the  independence  of  the  country.  In  the 
fpeech  which  he  delivered  from  the  throne, 
he  allured  the  members  of  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  his  native  land.  But  in  their  addreflf 
es  to  the  queen  and  Duke  of  Ormond,  they 
complained  that  they  had  been  mifreprefented 
as,  being  defirous  to  reader  Ireland  indepen- 
dant of  England,  and  to  vindicate  themfclves 
from  an  afperfion  which  they  faid,  could  only 
attach  itfelf  to  the  catholics,  they  declared 
that  they  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  be 

dependant 
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dependant  on  the  imperial  crown  of  England. 
This  declaration  however  incompatible  with 
truth  and  fa£l,  was  no  doubt  congenial  to 
adventurers,  who  confidered  only  how  they 
could  beft  fecure  their  late  acquired  proper- 
ties, which  they  thought  could  never  be  effec- 
tually done,  without  overturning  the  un- 
doubted independence  of  Ireland. 

They  alfo  refolved  that  the  proteftant  free- 
holders had  been  falfely  and  malicioully 
traduced  in  a book,  intitled,  the  report  of  the 
commiffioners,  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
Jrifh  forfeitures,  and  they  farther  refolved, 
that  Francis  Anfley,  John  Trenchard,  Henry 
Longford  and  James  Hamilton,  the  authors 
of  that  book,  had  fcandaloully  and  malicioully 
mifreprefented  and  traduced  the  proteftant 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  create  mifconception  and  jealoufty  between 
the  people  of  England  and  the  proteftants  of 
Ireland.  In  confequence  of  this,  Mr.  Anfley 
was  expelled  the  houfe  ; as  for  Hamilton  he 
was  dead,  and  Trenchard  retired  to  England. 
The  commiflioners  had  finifhed  the  enquiry 
relative  to  the  forfeitures,  previous  to  the 

meeting 
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meeting  of  parliament,  and  fold  at  under 
value  the  bell  of  the  forfeited  eftates,  to  a 
company  in  England.  The  parliament  neg- 
ledled  a petition  of  this  company,  praying  to 
be  enabled  to  make  conveyance  of  lands  in 
Ireland,  and  John  Afgiil  their  agent,  being  a 
member,  was  expelled,  who  had  offered  to 
lend  money  on  the  public  credit,  provided 
an  a6t  was  made  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  the 
company’s  purchafe.  The  Irifh  parliament 
then  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  grievances 
of  the  kingdom,  they  ftated  the  conllitution 
of  Ireland  had  of  late  been  much  fhook,  and 
that  their  lives,  liberties  and  properties  had 
been  called  in  queftion,  and  tried  in  a man- 
ner unknown  to  their  ancellors  ; afiferting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  they  had  been  put  to  an 
unnecelfary  expence  by  the  truflees  of  the- 
forfeited  eftates,  that  exceeded  in  value  the 
current  cafh  of  the  nation.  That  their  trade 
was  decayed,  and  that  their  manufaftures 
particularly  the  woollen  had  been  completely 
ruined  by  king  William,  in  favour  of  the 
Britifh  manufa&ures. 


After 
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After  ftating  thefe,  and  many  other  grie- 
vances from  which  they  prayed  relief,  they 
voted  the  neceffary  fupplies,  with  a large 
fum  of  money,  to  make  good  former  defi- 
ciencies. Neverthelefs  they  continued  to 
make  a ftri<ft  fcrutiny  into  many  public  abufes  ; 
and  among  the  reft,  they  difcovered  a falfe 
charge  of  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  upon 
the  public.  They  voted  a provifion  for  half- 
pay officers,  and  abolifhed  as  many  penfions 
as  amounted  to  more  than  fixteen  thoufand 
pounds  a year. 

They  palTed  an  a£l  for  fettling  the  fucceffton 
to  the  crown  as  in  England,  and  a moft  fevere 
one  againft  catholics,  ftill  more  rigid  than  that 
which  had  been  enabled  in  England  againft 
them.  By  this  acl  it  was  ordained,  amongft 
other  things  that  all  eftates  of  catholics  fhould 
be  equally  divided  among  the  children,  not- 
withftanding  any  fettlement  to  the  contrary, 
unlefs  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  other- 
wife  devifed,  would  qualify  themfelves  by 
taking  the  oaths,  and  conforming  to  the 
church  of  England. 


How 
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How  far  this  bill  was  confonant  to  the 
conditions  of  Limerick  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
mark ; however,  it  is  faid,  that  it  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  Englifh  miniftry,  who 
expefted  large  prefents  from  the  Irifh  catholics, 
by  the  rejeftion  of  it,  and  a eonfiderable  fum 
was  aftually  raifed  by  the  catholics  for  that 
purpofe.  The  bill  was  not  rejefted,  but  re- 
turned from  England  with  an  addition  which 
it  was  conceived  the  Irifh  parliament  would 
never  accede  to,  as  it  direftly  militated 
againfl  the  interefls  of  the  diffenting  pro- 
teftants  wdio  had  proved  themfelves  their  firm- 
eft  friends.  It  was  this,  that  no  perfon  in 
Ireland  fhould  be  deemed  capable  of  any  em- 
ployment, or  of  being  in  the  magiftracy  in  any 
city  or  town  corporate,  who  did  not  qualify 
himfelf  by  receiving  the  faerament  pur- 
fuant  to  the  tell  aft  palled  in  England. 

Athough  this  was  a great  hardfhip  011  the  dif- 
fenters,  yet  the  Irifh  parliament  facrificed  that 
confideration,  rather  than  not  humble  the  ca- 
tholics, fo  that  this  illiberal  and  unconfti- 
tutional  bill  and  its  amendment  were  receiv- 
ed without  fcruple,  and  palled  into  a law. 


Aftef. 
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After  this  tianfa&ion,  the  Irifh  parliament, 
proceeded  to  vote,  that  a work  entitled  Me- 
moirs of  the  late  King  James  the  Second  “ was 
a feditious  libel  ordering  it  to  be  burned  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  the 
bookfeller  and  printer  to  be  profecuted.  A 
member  then  informed  the  houfe  that  certain 
diforderly  catholics  had  aflembled  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick,  and  plundered  feme  protef- 
tants ; upon  which  they  immediately  in  a fud- 
den  fit  of  zeal,  refolved  that  the  papifts  of  Ire- 
land, ftill  retained  hopes  of  the  acceilion  of 
the  perfon  known  by  name  and  title  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  life  time  of  the  late 
king  James,  and  now  by  that  of  James  the 
Third.  They  were  thus  proceeding,  when 
they  were  flopped  in  the  midft  of  their  career, 
and  adjourned  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  again  ft 
whom,  they  all  inveighed  vehemently  on  adopt- 
ing fo  neceffary  and  fo  truly  falutary  a 
meafure. 

Indeed,  it  feems  evident  that  feverity  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
catholics,  and  a feafonable  fhow  of  indulgence, 

though 
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though,  unimportant  in  itfelf,  might  have  pre- 
vented many  evils,  which  at  times  fo  much 
prevailed. 

Many  Irifh  catholics  have  admitted,  nay 
even  believed,  that  king  William,  though 
their  great  enemy,  was  truly  and  fnlcerely 
difpofed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Limerick,  but  the  fame  catholics  muft  here 
confider  every  reftri&ion  fince  that  period 
impofed  upon  them,  as  infractions  of  that 
treaty  wrhich  the  government  was  bound  to 
obferve,  and  alfo  a direCt  invafion  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  granted  them  under  the 
fame. 

Hence  arofe  numerous  contentions  and 
broils,  and  fometimes  even  infurreflions 
nmongthe  populace.  People  who  are  ignorant 
and  unlettered,  cannot  dive  into  the  fecretsof 
cabinets,  nor  comprehend  the  policy  of  na- 
tions. Such  people  cannot  conceive  why  they 
fhould  be  refl rifled  by  government  for  follow7  - 
mg  the  worfhip  of  their  anceftors,  and  adhe- 
ring to  a church  they  have  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve  infallible.  They  beheld  the  introduClion 
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of  foreigners  among!!  them  with  a jealous  eye, 
and  confidered  them  as  interlopers  ; they  were 
devoid  of  the  benefits  of  education  ; without 
arts,  induflry,  commerce,  and  manufaflures. 
This  being  the  fituation  of  the  populace,  what 
can  be  expefled,  but  that  they  fhoula  be  fre- 
' quently  duped  and  led  allray  by  artful  and 
defigning  men,  toanfwer  their  own  particular 
purpofes. 

The  ate  of  parties  in  England,  at  this  period, 
was  fuch,  as  completely  to  have  prevented  Anne 
however  well  inclined  fhe  might  be,  from  in- 
troducing any  meafure  for  the  real  good  or 
advantage  of  Ireland.  She  was  in  a manner  be- 
lieged  by  oppolite  fadlions  ; and  difputes  had 
already  got  fo  high  in  the  Englifh  parliament, 
that  Anne  was  afraid  of  introducing  any  new 
fubjefl  of  either  controverfy  or  contention 
for  the  parliament,  where  the  Whigs  and  To- 
ries were  on  moft  occafions  indefatigable  in 
expofmg  each  other’s  infamy  and  folly,  to 
the  no  fmall  advantage  of  the  public. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  parties  in  many 
of  their  tranfadlions  have  paid  more  regard 
to  political  than  to  moral  confiderations  ; being 

fr  quently 
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frequently  obliged  to  court  the  populace,  they 
find  it  expedient  to  countenace  and  indulge 
their  caprice  and  folly,  and  have  even  on  many 
occafions,  by  the  propagation  of  fidlion,  and 
the  encouragement  of  violence,  contributed 
to  infatuate,  as  well  as  to  corrupt  the  people, 
under  the  fpecious  garb  of  liberty  and  juftice. 
However  advantageous  the  factions  of  Whig 
and  Tory  of  that  day,  might  have  been  to  the 
flate,  yet  they  have  been  extremely  injurious  to 
hiflorical  truth,  as  they  have  efiablifhed  many 
grofs  falfhoods,  with  regard  to  domefiic  oc- 
currences, which,  tho’  theyexteed  the  bounds 
of  vulgar  credulity,  yet,  however  furprifmg, 
were  eagerly  embraced  by  a nation  far  advan- 
ced in  civilization.  Wherefore  extremes  of 
all  kinds  in  parties,  ought  to  be  cautioufly 
guarded  again!!,  and  though  no  one  will  ever 
pleafe  either  fadlion  by  moderate  opinions,  it 
is  thro’  their  medium  alone  we  are  moft  likely 
to  elucidate  truth. 

The  attention  of  the  Englilh  parliament 
Was  now  accupied  in  determining  the  mea- 
fure,  which  they  (hould  purfue,  with  refpedl 
to  thofe  ruinous  continental  concerns,  in 
O 2 which 
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■which  the  policy  of  William  had  involved 
them,  and  which  Anne  was  anxious  to  con- 
tinue, particularly  as  fhe  obferved  the  hearts 
of  the  people  now  fet  upon  them. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  the  blood 
and  treafure  expended  upon  thefe  w~ars  and 
alliances  ; yet  it  muft  be  owrned,  that  never 
prince  carried  them  on  with  more  judgment 
glory  and  fuccefs,  than  Anne  did,  confider- 
ing  the  vaft  flrength  of  France  at  that  time, 
and  the  temper  of  the  other  powers,  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal.  Yet  nothing  is  more 
true,  than  that  England  has  often  fuffered 
more  by  her  continental  connexions,  than  by 
her  enemies  ; and  this  too  might  here  have  been 
the  cafe  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  fhe 
not  known  how  to  manage,  and  when  co- 
vered with  the  laurels  of  victory,  had  attended 
to  the  voice  of  moderation. 

A ~ The  Englrfh  court  was  at  this 

time  likewife  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  their  ally,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  ; 
whofe  foil  the  Archduke  Charles,  had  a(Tu> 
mod  the  title  of  king  of  Spain,  a difputed 

claim 
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claim  between  him  and  Lewis  ' the  XIV’s 
grandfon,  the  former  fupported  by  Germahy 
England,  and  Holland,  the  latter  by  France, 
Bavaria,  Cologne,  Spain  and  Savoy. 

The  Arch-duke  Charles,  by  a propofed  mar- 
riage with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  attached 
that  kingdom  to  his  intereft  ; by  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  forces  fent  him  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  expel  the 
£le£lor  of  Bavaria  from  his  dominions.  But 
this  was  not  fo  eafily  accomplifhed  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the 
Ele&or  was  then  obliged  to  fly  before  his 
vi<5lorious  arms. 

The  Irifh  parliament  met  on  the  fifth  of 
March,  1705,  and  voted  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  for  the  fupport  of  the 
neceffary  branches  of  the  eft ablifh meat.  A 
difpute  arofe  between  the  commons  and  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation,  a houfe  that  then 
exifted,  and  was  compofed  of  the  clergy  ; re- 
lative to  the  tithes  of  hemp  and  flax,  ascer- 
tained in  a claufe  of  a bill  for  the  better  im- 
provement of  the  hempen  and  flaxen  ina- 
rm fadtu  res  of  Ireland.  The  lower  houfe  of 
O 3 convocation 
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convocation  prefented  a memorial  againft  this 
ciaufe,  as  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  pro- 
perties of  the  clergy.  The  commons  voted  the 
perfon  who  brought  it  in,  guilty  of  a breach 
of  privilege,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  in- 
to cuftody ; they  then  refolved,  that  the  con- 
vocation were  guilty  of  a contempt  and  breach 
of  privilege  of  that  houfe.  The  convocation 
ftill  prefuming  to  juflify  their  memorial,  the 
commons  voted,  that  all  matters  relating  to  it 
lhould  be  rafed  out  of  the  Journals  and  books 
of  the  convocation . 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  apprehenfive  of  the 
confcquences  of  fuch  heats,  adjourned  the  par- 
liament to  the  firft  day  of  May,  when  both 
houfes  having  met  again,  came  to  fome  refolu- 
tions  that  reflected  obliquely  on  the  convoca- 
tion, as  enemies  to  her  majefty’s  government, 
and  the  proteflant  fucceflion.  The  clergy,  in 
order  to  acquit  themfelves  of  all  fufpicion, 
refolved  in  their  turn,  that  the  church 
and  nation  had  been  happily  delivered  from 
popery  and  tyranny  by  king  William,  at 
the  Revolution;  that  the  continuance  of 
thefe  hleflings  were  due,  under  God,  to  the 

aufpicious 
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aufpicious  reign  and  happy  government  of 
her  majefty  queen  Anne  : that  the  future  fe- 
curity  and  prefervation  of  the  church  and 
nation,  depended  wholly  on  the  fucceflion  of 
the  crown,  as  fettled  by  law  in  the  proteftant 
line  : that  if  any  clergyman  fhould  by  word  or 
writing,  declare  any  thing  in  oppofition  to 
•thefe  refolutions,  they  fhould  look  upon  him 
as  a promoter  of  diffentions  among  the  pro- 
Hants,  and  an  enemy  to  the  conftitution.  They 
levelled  another  refolution  againft  the  pref- 
byterians,  importing,  that  to  teach,  or  preach 
againft  the  do&rine,  government,  rites  or  ce- 
remonies of  the  church,  or  to  maintain  fchools 
or  feminaries  for  the  education  of  youth,  in 
principles  contrary  to  thofe  of  the  eftablilhed 
church,  was  a contempt  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
lawrs  of  the  nation ; of  pernicious  confe- 
quences  to  fociety,  and  ferved  only  to  con- 
tinue and  widen  the  unhappy  fchifm  and 
divifions  which  prevailed  in  the  kingdom. 

A D 1706  JUDe  t^ie  Par^amcnt 

was  prorogued  to  the  fame 

month  of  the  following  year,  and  the  Duke 

of 
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of  Ormond  embarked  for  England,  leaving 
the  adminiftration  in  the  hands  of  lords 
juftices. 

The  eyes  of  Anne  were  now  turned  upon 
a tranfadion  of  the  utmoli  importance  to. 
England,  namely  an  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland.  This  famous 
treaty  was  finally  concluded  and  ratified  on  the 
twenty  fecond  of  July;  in  which  it  was  ftipu- 
lated,  that  the  fucceflion  to  the  united  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  under  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  fhould  be  veiled  in 
the  Princefs  Sophia,  youngefl  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  and  her  heirs.  Accor- 
ding to  the  ads  already  puffed  in  the  par* 
liament  of  England,  that  the  united  kingdoms 
ihotild  be  rep  refen  te;d  by  one  and  the  lame 
parliament,  and  that  all  the  fubjeds  of  Great 
Britain  fhould  enjoy  an  equal  participation 
of  privileges  and  advantages,  while  Scotland 
fhould  be  reprefented  in  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  by  fixteen  Peers  and  forty  five 
commoners.  This  treaty  was  eagerly  courted 
by  the  Englifh  Minillry,  but  proved  extreme- 
ly unpalatable  to  the  gentry  of  the  Scottifh 
nation. 

’ As 
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As  the  trial  of  Bo&or  Sacheverel  occafion- 
ed  no  little  noife  at  this  time,  it  becomes 
neceffary  to  explain  the  caufes  of  it. 


houfe  of  commons,  of  two  fermons  preached 
and  publifhed  by  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverel,  as 
containing  pofitions  contrary  to  revolutionary 
principles,  to  the  prefenv  government,  and  the 
proteftant  fucceflion.  Sacheverel  was  a cler- 
gyman of  narrow  intellect,  and  an  over-heated 
imagination.  He  had  acquired  fome  popu- 
larity among  thofe  who  diflinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  the  name  of  high-churchmen,  and 
took  all  occafions  to  vent  his  fpleen  againft  the 
Diffenters.  On  the  fifth  of  November,  in  St. 
Paul’s  church,  he,  in  a violent  declamation  de- 
fended the  do&rine  of  non-refiftance  ; inveigh- 
ed againft  the  toleration  of  Diffenters,  declared 
the  church  was  dangeroufly  attacked  by  hex- 
enemies  ; and  flightly  defended  by  her  falfe 
friends  ; he  founded  the  trumpet  for  the 
church,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God. 


A.  D.  1709. 


On  the  13th  of  December,  Mr. 
Dclben  con. plained  to  the 
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Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  the  lord  mayor,  coun- 
tenanced this  harangue,  which  was  publifhed 
under  his  prote&ion,  extolled  by  the  Tories, 
and  difperfed  all  over  the  kingdom.  Mr. 
Dolben’s  complaint  againfl  Sacheverel  was 
fcconded  in  the  houfe  of  commons  by  feve- 
ral  members  ; the  moil  violent  paragraphs 
were  then  read,  and  the  fermons  voted  fcanda- 
lous  and  fcditious  libels.  Sacheverel  having  be- 
ing brought  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe,  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  the  author  of  both  fermons, 
and  mentioned  the  encouragement  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  lord  mayor  to  print  that 
one  entitled  “ The  Perils  of  Falfe  Brethren”. 
Sir  Samuel,  who  was  a member,  denied  he  had 
ever  given  him  fuch  encouragement.  The 
do£lor  being  ordered  to  withdraw,  the  houfe 
refolved  he  fhould  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors  ; and  Mr.  Dolben 
was  ordered  to  impeach  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the  com- 
mons of  England.  A committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  draw  up  articles,  and  Sacheverel  was 
taken  into  cuftody. 
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Thi  do£lor  being  impeached  at  the  bar  of 
the  houfe  ofloids,  petitioned  that  he  might 
be  admitted  to  bail  ; but  this  indulgence  was 
refufed,  and  the  commons  feemed  bent  upon 
profecuiing  him  with  fuch  feverity  as  gave 
difguft  to  men  of  moderate  principles.  Mean 
while  the  Tories  were  not  idle.  They  boldly 
affirmed  that  the  Whigs  had  formed  a de- 
fign  to  pull  dowm  the  church  ; and  that  this 
profecution  was  intended  to  try  their  ftrength, 
before  they  would  proceed  openly  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  project.  Thefe  affertions 
were  fupported,  and  even  believed  by  the 
clergy,  who  did  not  fail  to  alarm  and  inflame 
their  hearers,  while  emifTaries  w^ere  employed 
among  the  populace  already  prepared  with 
difeontent,  arifuig  from  a fcareity  of  corn 
wffiich  had  prevailed  in  almoft  every  country 
in  Europe. 

The  miniflers  magnified  the  dangers  to 
which  the  church  was  expofed,  from  Diflen- 
ters,  Whigs,  and  lukewarm  prelates  ; and 
thefe  they  reptefent  as  the  authors  of  a de- 
ftru&ive  war,  which  in  a flriort  time  wrould 
produce  univerfal  famine.  The  articles  againfl 

Sachevcrel 
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Sacheverel  having  being  exhibited,  his  perform 
was  committed  to  the  deputy  ufher  of  the 
black  rod  ; but  the  lords  afterwards  admit- 
ted him  to  bail. 

A D 1709  then  appointed  the 

J 27th  of  February  for  his  trial  in 
Weft  minfter-hall.  The  attention  of  the  whole 
kingdom  was  diredted  to  this  extraordinary 
trial.  It  continued  three  weeks,  during  which 
all  other  bufinefs  was  fufpended  ; and  the 
queen  herfelf  was  every  day  prefent,  though 
in  quality  of  a private  fpedlator  ; a vaft  mul- 
titude followed  him  every  day  to  and  from 
Weftminfter-Hall,  praying  for  his  deliverance 
as  if  he  had  been  defined  to  martyrdom.  The 
queen’s  fedan  was  befet  by  the  populace,  ex- 
claiming, God  bids  your  majefty,  and  the 
church,  we  hope  your  majefty  is  for  Dodlor 
Sacherverel.”  They  compelled  all  perfons  to 
lift  their  hats  to  the  Doclor  as  he  paffed  in  his 
coach  to  the  Temple,  where  he  lodged  ; and 
among  thefe  fb-me  members  of  parliament, 
were  abufed  and  infulted.  They  de- 
ft royed  feveral  meetrag-koufes,  plundered 
the  dwellings  of  eminent  Diffenters  ; and 

threatened 
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threatened  to  pull  down  the  houfes  of  the 
chancellor,  and  the  bifhop  of  Sarum.  Upon 
this  the  queen  publifhed  a proclamation  for 
fuppreffing  the  tumult,  and  feveral  perfons 
were  apprehended,  and  afterwards  tried  for 
high  treafon.  When  Sacheverel’s  council 
had  finifhed  his  defence,  he  himfelf  recited 
a fpeech,  wherein  he  folemnly  juftified 
his  attachments  to  the  queen  and  her  go** 
vernment,  and  fpoke  in  moil  refpe<51ful 
terms  of  the  revolution,  and  the  proteflant 
(ucceffion.  He  maintained  the  do$rine  of 
non-refiflance  in  all  cafes  whatfoever,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  church  in  which  he  was  educa- 
ted ; and  by  many  pathetic  expreffions  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  companion  of  the 
audience.  He  was  furrounded  by  the  queen’s 
chaplains,  who  encouraged  and  extolled  him 
as  the  champion  of  the  church  ; and  he  was 
privately  favoured  by  the  queen  herfelf ; who 
could  not  but  relilh  a dodrine  fo  wrell  calcu- 
lated for  the  fupport  of  regal  authority. 

After  virulent  difputes  and  altercations, 
Sacheverel  was  found  guilty  by  a majority  of 

17  voices  ; 
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17  voices;  and  34  entered  a proteft  again# 
this  deciiion.  He  was  prohibited  from  preach- 
ing for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  his  two 
fermons  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  prefence 
of  the  lord  mayor  and  two  fheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlefex. 

The  lenity  of  this  fentence  pafied  upon 
Sacheverel,  which  was  in  a great  meafure 
owing  to  the  apprehenfion  of  popular  refent- 
ment,  his  friends  confidered,  as  a vi6lory 
gained  over  a Whig  fa&ion,  and  they  cele- 
brated their  triumph  with  bonfires  and  illu- 
minations. 

h I-'*  The  effe&s  of  thofe  intrigues 

A.  D.  1710  6.  n 

which  had  been  exerted  again# 

the  Whig  minifters  began  to  appear.  The 
trial  of  Sacheverel,  had  excited  a popular 
fpirit  of  averfion  to  thofe  who  favoured  the 
diffenters.  From  all  parts  addreiTes  were 
prefented  to  the  queen,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  refinance,  as  rebellious  and  founded  up- 
on an-timonarchial  and  republican  principles. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time  counter  addreffes  were  pro- 
cured by  the  Whigs,  extolling  the  revolution 
and  applauding  the  conduct  of  the  prefent 
parliament. 

• i 

The  queen  began  to  exprefs  her  attachment 
to  the  lories,  and  in  a fhort  time  there  wras 
not  one  Whig  left  in  any  office,  except  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  would  have  re- 
nounced bis  command,  had  he  not  been  ear- 
neftly  diffuaded  by  his  particular  friends,  from 
taking  a hep  which  would  have  been  prejudi- 
cial to  the  nation.  That  the  triumph  of  the 
Tories  might  be  complete,  the  queen  diflfolved 
the  Whig  parliament,  after  fuch  precautions 
were  taken,  as  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
new  ele&ions  in  favour  of  the  other  party. 
In  the  Irifli  parliament  held,  during  the  fu tu- 
rner, the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  majority  of 
the  peers,  fupported  the  Tory  intereft,  while 
the  commons  expreflfed  the  warmeft  attach- 
ment to  revolution  principles. 

The  two  houfes  made  flrenuous  reprefen- 
tations,  and  paled  fevere  refolutions  againft 
each  other.  After  the  feflion,  Sir  Conflantine 
Phipps,  the  chancellor,  and  general  Ingoldlby, 

were 
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were  appointed  ju  dices,  in  the  abfence  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  For  fame  time  the  Tory 
niiniders  in  England,  were  carrying  on  a ne- 
gotiation with  the  court  of  France  : they  had 
a double  view  in  it,  namely,  to  mortify  the 
Whigs  and  the  Dutch,  whom  they  deteded, 
and  to  free  their  country  from  a ruinous  war, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  becoming 
habitual  to  the  conftitution.  However  the 
propofals  of  peace  made  by  the  French  king, 
were  difagreeable  even  to  fome  individuals  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  certain  peers,  who  had 
hitherto  adhered  to  that  i Lite  red,  agreed  with 
the  Whigs,  to  make  a remondrance  againd 
the  preliminary  articles. 

The  court  having  been  apprized  of  their 
intentions,  prorogued  the  parliament  till  the  * 
7th  day  of  December,  in  expectation  of  the 
Scottifh  peers,  who  would  cad  the  balance  in 
favour  of  the  miniftry.  At  the  opening  of  the 
feffion,  Anne,  in  her  fpeech,  informed  them, 
that  notwithftanding  the  arts  of  thofe  who 
delighted  in  war,  the  place  and  time  were 
appointed  for  a congrefs  ; and  that  the  dates 
general  had  expreffed  their  entire  confidence 
in  her  conduCb  She  declared  her  chief  con- 
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cern  fhould  be  to  fecure  the  fucceffion  of  the 
crown,  in  the  Houfe  of  Hanover  ; to  procure 
all  the  advantages  to  the  nation,  which  a ten- 
der and  affedionate  fovereign  could  procure 
for  a dutiful  and  loyal  people;  and  tc  obtain 
fatisfadion  for  all  her  allies.  She  obferved 
that  the  moll  effedual  wray  to  procure  peace, 
would  be,  to  make  vigorous  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  many  infmuations 
were  levelled  at  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
amongll  others,  that  he  had  prolonged  the 
war  for  the  fake  of  his  own  private  intereft 
alone  : upon  which  occafion  he  declared  on 
his  confeience,  that  he  was  ever  delirous  of 
a fafe,  honourable,  and  lalling  peace,  and 
that  he  was  always  very  far  from  entertaining 
any  delign  of  prolonging  the  war  for  his  owui 
private  emolument,  as  his  enemies  had  moll 
falfely  inlinuated.  Some  time  after,  the  com- 
miffioners  for  examining  the  public  accounts, 
having  difcovered  that  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough had  received  an  annual  prefent  of  five 
or  fix  thoufand  pounds  from  the  contradors, 
for  fupplying  the  army  with  bread,  the  queen 
declared  in  council,  that  fhe  thought  fit  to 
difmifs  him  from  all  his  employments,  pre- 
Vol.  I.  P paratory 
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paratory  to  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
charge.  This  declaration  was  imparted  to 
the  duke  in  a letter  from  the  queen,  in 
wdiich  fhe  took  occafion  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  fhe  had  received — fhe  probably 
alluded  to  the  infolence  of  his  dutchefs,  the 
fubje&ion  fhe  had  been  kept  in  by  the  late 
miniflry,  and  the  pains  earneftly  taken  by  the 
Whigs  to  depreciate  her  conduft  and  thwart 
her  meafures  with  refpeft  to  peace.  The 
duke  wrote  an  anfwer  to  her  majefty,  vin- 
dicating himfelf  againft  the  afperfions  on  his 
chara&er. 

r j At  length  a peace  vras  con- 
cluded and  ratified  at  Utrecht, 
greatly  to  the  diflatisfadlion  of  the  Whigs  in 
general,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
particular,  who  found  his  account  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war.  ’Tis  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  difeovery  of  many  mean  and  mer- 
cenary pra&ices,  greatly  tarnifhed  the  glory 
which  the  duke  had  acquired  by  his  great 
military  talents,  and  other  fhining  qualities. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  having  been  appointed 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Britifh  forces  in 
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Flanders  ; The  Duke  of  Shrewfbury  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  alfern- 
bled  the  Irifh  Parliament  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  November,  and  found  the  two  houfes 
fiill  at  variance  on  the  oppofite  principles  of 
Whig  and  Tory.  Allen  Broderick  being  cho- 
fen  fpeaker  of  the  commons,  they  ordered  a bill 
to  be  brought  in  to  attaint  the  Pretender  and 
all  his  adherents.  They  profecuted  Edward 
Lloyd,  for  publifhing  a book  intitled,  <c  Me- 
moirs of  the  Chevalier  De  St.  George  ; ” 
and  they  agreed  upon  an  addrefs  to  the  queen, 
to  remove  from  the  chancellorfhip  Sir  Con- 
flantine  Phipps,  for  the  countenance  he  had 
fhewn  the  Tories.  The  lords  however  had 
refolved,  that  Chancellor  Phipps,  in  his  fe- 
deral ftations,  had  acquitted  himfelf  with 
honour  and  integrity.  The  two  houfes  of 
convocation  prefented  an  addrefs  to  the  fame 
effedb 


A ~ The  Duke  of  Shrewlburv  re* 

A.  D.  1712.  . ' . 

ceived  orders  to  prorogue  this 
parliament  which  .was  divided  againft  itfelf, 
and  portended  nothing  but  domeftic  broils* 
then  he  obtained  leave  to  return  to  England 
O 2 leaving 
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leaving  Chancellor  Phipps  with  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Armagh  and  Tuam,  Juftices  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  reign  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift 
rofe  into  great  confideration  in  Ireland,  and  by 
his  great  abilities  and  patriotic  principles  be- 
came the  chief  patron  of  the  Irifh  nation. 

On  the  firft  day  of  Augufl,  1714,  died  Anne 
queen  of  England  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  in  the  thirteenih  of  her  reign. 
Her  capacity  was  naturally  good  ; but  not 
much  cultivated  by  learning  ; nor  did  fhc 
exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary  genius, 
nor  of  perfonal  ambition.  She  was  undoubt- 
edly deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind  necefiary 
to  enable  her  to  fupport  herfelf  independent 
of  the  influence  of  favourites  and  to  avoid  the 
fnares  and  fetters  of  fycophants : but  whatever 
her  wxaknefs  in  thefe  refpe&s  might  have  been, 
/the  goodnefs  of  her  heart  was  never  doubted* 
She  was  juflly  diflinguifhed  for  conjugal  af- 
fe&ion  and  fidelity,  fhe  was  a tender  mother, 
a warm  friend,  an  indulgent  miftrefs,  a muni- 
ficent patron,  a mild  and  merciful  princefs, 
during  whofe  reign  no  fubje&’s  blood  was 
fhed  for  treafon.  She  was  firmly  attached  to 

the 
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the  Church  of  England  from  convi&ion  rather 
than  from  prepoffeffion,  being  unaffe<5ledly 
pious,  juft,  charitable  and  compaffionate.  If  fhe 
was  not  the  greateft,  fhe  was  certainly  one  of 
the  bell:  and  molt  unblemiihed  of  fovereigns  ; 
and  well  merited  the  expreflive,  though  fimple 
epithet  of  “ the  good  queen  Anne.5> 
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HP  H E queen  had  no  fooner 
JL  expired,  than  orders  were 
immediately  iffaed  to  proclaim  for  king,  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  George,  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover.  The  regency  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Derfet,  to  convey  to  the  king  at  Hano- 
ver the  intimation  of  his  majefty’s  acceflion, 
and  to  attend  him  on  his  journey* 
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George  L afeended  the  throne  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  without  the  leaft  oppo- 
fition,  tumult  or  indication  of  popular  dif- 
content;  and  the  unprejudiced  part  of  the  na- 
tion was  now  fully  perfuaded  that  no  defign 
was  ever  concerted  by  queen  Anne  and  her 
miniftry  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  On  the 
twentieth  of  September,  1714,  king  George 
landed  at  Greenwich.  From  the  landing 
place  to  his  houfe  in  St.  James’s  park,  he 
walked,  accompanied  by  a great  many  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  perfons  of  diftin&ion* 
who  had  the  honour  to  kifs  his  hand,  as  they 
approached.  At  night  he  fent  for  thofe  of  the 
nobility  who  had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by 
' their  zeal  for  his  fucceflion  : but  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  Oxford,  the  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
Trevor  w^ere  not  of  the  number.  The  next 
mornihg  the  earl  of  Oxford  prefented  himfelf, 
but  was  very  coldly  received  ; on  the  other 
hand,  his  majefty  expreffed  uncommon  regard 
for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,  as  well 
as  a great  injury  to  the  empire,  that  he  had 

been 
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been  led  to  conceive  ftrong  prejudices  againlt 
the  Tories,  who  conftituted  fuch  a confidera- 
ble  body  of  his  fubje&s. 

They  were  now  excluded  from  all  lhare 
of  the  royal  favour,  which  was  totally  en- 
grofifed  by  their  opponents  ; thele  early  marks 
of  his  averfion,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, alienated  the  affe&ions  of  many  from  his 
government  and  perfon,  who  otherwife  would 
have  ferved  him  with  fidelity  and  regard. 
The  duke  of  Ormond  was  inftantly  difmiflfed 
from  his  command,  which  was  reftored  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  government 
of  Ireland  to  the  earl  of  Sunderland. 

An  almoft  inftantaneous  change  was  effe&ed 
in  all  the  official  departments  of  the  ftate.  In 
a word,  the  whole  nation  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  twen- 
tieth of  O&ober,  George  I.  was  crowned  at 
Weftminfter,  with  the  ufual  folemnity,  at 
which  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  Boling- 
broke  affifted.  In  the  mean  time,  the  mal- 
contents were  confiderably  encreafed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  king’s  attachment  to  the  Whig 

fa&ion 
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faction.  The  old  clamour  refpe&ing  the  dan- 
ger of  the  church  was  revived  ; jealoufies 
were  excited,  feditious  libels  were  difperfed; 
and  dangerous  tumults  raifed  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  gentlemen  of  the 
Whig  fa61ion  were  abufed ; magiftrates  were 
reviled  andinfulted  by  the  populace  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  office.  The  Pretender  feized 
this  opportunity  to  tranfmit  by  the  French 
mail,  copies  of  a printed  manifefto  to  the  Dukes 
of  Shrewfbury,  Marlborough,  Argyle,  and. 
other  noblemen  of  the  firft  diftin&ion,  In 
this  declaration,  he  mentioned  the  good  inten- 
tions of  his  lifter  towards  him,  which  were 
prevented  by  her  lamented  death.  He  ob- 
ferved  that  his  people  inftead  of  doing  him 
and  themfelves  juftice,  had  proclaimed  for 
their  king  a foreign  prince,  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  and  inconteftible  laws  of  here- 
ditary right,  which  their  pretended  ads  of 
fettlement  could  never  abrogate.  Shortly 
after,  the  parliament  refolved  to  trace  out 
thofe  mea fures  which  had  been  taken  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Pretender’s  adherents,  and  where- 
on he  built  his  hopes ; and  to  bring  the 
author’s  of  them  to  condign  puniffiment. 

Onf 
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On  the  twenty  firft  of  June,  Mr. 
A.  D.  I/I5.  fecretary  Stanhope,  impeached 
James  Duke  of  Ormond,  of  high  treafon,  and 
other  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanours  with 
regard  to  the  peace  at  Utrecht.  Many  mem- 
bers fpoke  in  favour  of  the  Duke  ; they  expa- 
tiated on  his  noble  birth  and  qualifications  ; 
they  enumerated  the  fervices  performed  by 
him  for  the  crown  and  the  nation,  they  ob- 
ferved  that  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  late 
condutft,  he  had  only  obeyed  the  queen’s 
commands  ; and  they  affirmed  that  all  the 
allegations  againfthim,  could  not  in  the  rigour 
of  the  law,  be  conftrued  into  high-treafon.  But 
all  arguments  and  eloquence  were  loft  upon  the 
Whigs,  and  the  queftion  being  put  was  car- 
ried for  the  impeachment  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, who  perceiving  every  thing  conduced 
by  a furious  fpirit  of  revenge,  and  that  he 
could  not  expert  the  benefit  of  an  impartial 
trial,  confulted  his  own  fafety,  by  withdraw- 
ing himfelf  from  the  kingdom. 

Shortly  after  a bill  palled  both  houfes  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  received  the  royal 
aflent  for  attainting  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and 

Lord 
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Lord  Bollingbroke  if  they  did  not  furrender 
themfel  \;s  in  a limited  time  ; and  they  hav- 
ing omitted  to  furrender  pnrfuant  to  the  time 
fpecified  in  the  bill;  the  houie  of  lords  or 
dered  the  Earl  Mai  dial  to  rafe  out  of  the  lid 
of  peers  their  names  and  armorial  bearings. 
Inventories  were  taken  of  their  perfonal  ef- 
tates  ; and  the  Duke’s  atchievment,  as  knight  of 
the  garter,  was  taken  down  from  St.  George’s 
Chapel  at  Wind  for. 

A man  of  fenfibility  and  candour  cannot, 
without  an  emotion  of  forrow  and  indignation, 
reflect  upon  the  ruin  of  the  noble  family  of 
Ormond,  in  the  perfon  of  a brave,  generous, 
and  humane  nobleman  ; to  wdiom  no  crime 
wras  imputed,  but  that  of  having  obeyed  the 
commands  of  his  fovereign.  The  duke  of 
Orniond,  and  lord  Bolingbroke  retired  into 
France  and  were  driven  by  hard  ufage,  and 
refentment  into  a fyftem  of  politics  which 
otherwife  they  would  not  have  efpoufed. 

Finding  themfel ves  condemned  unheard, 
and  attainted,  they  engaged  in  the  fervice  of 
the  Pretender,  and  correfponded  with  the 
Tories  of  England. 

* The 
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The  Tories  of  Great  Britain  be- 
ing totally  excluded  from  any 
fhare  in  the  government  and  legiflature,  and 
expofed  to  the  infolence  and  fury  of  a fa<5Uon 
which  they  defpifed,  began  now  to  wifh  in ' 
earneft  for  a revolution.  Some  of  them  held 
private  confutations,  and  communicated  with 
the  Jacobites,  who  conveyed  their  fentiments 
to  the  Chevalier  De  St.  George,  with  fuch  ex- 
j^ggerations  as  were  dictated  by  their  own  ea- 
gernefs  and  extravagance.  They  allured  the 
Pretender  that  the  nation  was  entirely  difaf- 
fecled  to  the  new  government;  and  indeed 
the  clamours,  tumults  and  converfation  of 
the  people  in  general  countenanced  this  after- 
lion.  They  promifed  to  take  arms  without 
farther  delay  in  his  favour  ; and  engaged  that 
the  Tories  fhould  join  them  at  his  hrft  land- 
ing in  Great  Britain.  They  therefore  befought 
him  to  come  over  with  all  pollible  expedition, 
declaring  that  his  appearance  would  produce 
an  immediate  revolution. 

The  Chevalier  refolved  to  take  advantage 
of  this  favourable  difpofition  ; and  made  prer- 
narations  accordingly.  However  all  thefe  in- 
trigues- 
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trigues  and  machinations  were  difcovered  and 
communicated  to  the  Britifh  Court,  by  the 
Earl  of  Stair,  who  then  refided  as  Englifh  am- 
bafifador  at  Paris.  He  dete&ed  the  Cheva- 
lier’s  fcheme  while  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  and 
gave  fuch  early  intimation  of  it,  as  enabled 
King  George  to  take  effe&ual  meafures  for 
defeating  the  defign.  But  the  partizans  of 
the  Pretender  had  proceeded  too  far  to  retreat 
with  fafety  ; and  therefore  determined  to  try 
their  fortune  in  the  field.  Having  chofen 
Scotland  for  the  feene  of  a6lion,  they  aflem- 
bled  there,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  and  after  proclaiming  the  Pretender 
in  that  kingdom,  they  ere&ed  his  flandard  on 
the  fixth  of  September. 

In  the  ninth  of  October  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
tvater  and  Mr.  For  her  took  the  field  in  En- 
gland and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.  But 
Forfter  was  furrounded  at  Preflon  and  taken 
by  furprize.  The  day  on  which  the  rebels 
furrendered  at  Preflon  in  England  w^as  re- 
markable for  the  battle  of  Dunblaine  in  Scot- 
land, fought  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  commanded  the  Preten- 
der’s 
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der’s  forces.  The  earl  of  Mar  would  have 
probably  obtained  the  vidory,  had  not  his 
troops  been  two  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  that 
part  of  the  royal  army,  which  they  had  bro- 
ken ; but  on  this  account  it  proved  a drawn 
battle,  and  the  Highlanders  feeing  no  proba- 
bility of  coming  again  to  ad  ion,  foon  after 
difperfed  and  returned  to  their  own  habi- 
tations. Afterwards  the  Pretender  came  over 
to  Scotland,  from  whence  he  was  repulfed 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyie,  and  at  laft  effeded  his 
efcape  to  the  continent  in  a fmall  French  vef- 
fel  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
many  more  of  his  adherents.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  gaols  in  Great  Britain  were  filled 
with  fuch  of  his  party,  as  had  been  appre- 
hended. The  Earls  of  Derwentwater,  Ken- 
mu  re  and  Wintoun  were  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  and  many  of  inferior  rank  wTere  execu- 
ted at  Tyburn.  But  Forfter  and  many  others 
made  their  efcape  from  Newgate,  and  faved 
themfelves  by  flight  from  an  ignominious 
and  difgraceful  end. 


The 
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„ ^ The  Duke  of  Ormond  had  pre- 

fl  T)  j | r 1 

1 vioufiy  made  an  unfuccefsful 
and  fruitlefs  attempt  in  the  weft  of  England 
in  favour  of  the  Chevalier.  Thus  termina- 
ted a rebellion  which  proved  fatal  to  many 
noble  families ; a rebellion  which,  in  all 
probability,  would  never  have  happened,  had 
not  the  violent  meafures  of  a Whig  miniftry 
kindled  fuch  a flame  of  difeontent  as  en- 
couraged the  partifans  of  the  Pretender  to 
hazard  a revolt.  During  all  this  time  we 
hear  of  no  commotion  nor  infurredtion  in 
Ireland. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  met  on  the  12th 
tff  November,  and  feemed  even  mere  zea- 
lous if  poflible,  than  that  of  England  for  the 
prefent  adminiftration.  They  parted  bills  for 
recognizing  the  king’s  title  ; for  the  fecurity 
of  his  perfon  and  government  ; for  fetting 
a price  on  the  Fretender’s  head  ; and  for  at- 
tainting the  Duke  of  Ormond.  They  grant- 
ed the  fupplies  without  oppofition.  All 
thofe  of  the  Tory  party  who  had  addrefTed 
the  late  queen  in  favour  of  Sir  Conftantine 
Phipps,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 

whom 
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whom  the  Whigs  wifhed  to  turn  out,  were 
now  brought  on  their  knees  and  cenfured  as 
guilty  of  a breach  of  privilege. 

» -pv  „ They  ddired  the  lords  iuf- 

A.  D.  17  15.  . J 

tices  would  ilTue  a proclama- 
tion againft  the  catholic  inhabitants  of  Lime- 
rick and  Galway,  who  in  virtue  of  the  capi- 
tulation figned  by  king  William,  claimed  an 
exemption  from  the  penalties  impofed  upon 
other  papifts.  They  engaged  in  an  afibciation 
againft  the  pretender  and  all  his  abettors. 

They  voted  the  Earl  of  Anglefey  an  enemy 
to  the  king  and  kingdom,  becaufe  he  advifed 
the  queen  to  dilband  the  army,  and  to  pro- 
rogue the  late  parliament ; and  they  addrefled 
the  king  to  remove  him  from  his  council  and 
fervice. 

The  lords  juftices  granted  orders  for  ap- 
prehending the  Earls  of  Antrim  and  Weft- 
meath,  and  the  Lords  Netterville,  Cahir,  and 
Dillon,  as  perfons  fufpe&ed  of  difaffedlion  to 
his  majefty’s  perfon  and  government.  There 
fecmed  to  be  no  caufe  for  fu9h  feverity  at  the 

time 
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time,  for  although  Great  Britain  was  embroil- 
ed, Ireland  a£lually  enjoyed  peace  and  tran- 
quility. But  this  was  a period  when  blind 
aeal  and  the  fpirit  of  party  raged  uncontroul- 
ed,  and  when  men’s  minds  were  full  of  fear 
and  jealoufies  ; when  a beloved  fovereign  had 
defcended  to  tbe  fhades,  and  the  crown  ap- 
peared  to  totter  on  the  head  of  her  fucceffor. 
However  thefe  confiderations  by  no  means 
warranted  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Li- 
merick, nor  many  other  tranfadliofts  of  a limi- 
lar  kind  which  took  place  during  this  reigm 
Yet  our  wonder  ceafes,  when  we  refledl  that 
this  was  a crifis  in  which  juftice  and  equity 
were  little  regarded  and  the  folemn  faith  of 
nation  was  audacioully  and  wantonly  violated, 
condemned.  . 

Amongst  thefe  dilputed  convulfions,  the 
Englifh  parliament  palled  an  a&  for  attaching 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  upon  the  imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  a£l,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  fixth  of  George  I.  was  made, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enabling  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, an  a6t  derogatory  to  the  true  honour 
of  Great  Britain  as  it  was  injurious  to  this 
Voi.  I <3^  kingdom 
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kingdom,  as  a free  and  independent  nation. 
This  unjuft  law,  was  followed  by  another 
tranfa&ion  of  a fimilar  tyrannic  call,  by 
which  Great  Britain  robbed^  our  houfe  of 
lords  of  the  right  of  appeal  from  our  courts  of 
judicature.  It  was  effe&ed  at  the  inftance  of 
Maurice  Annefley  an  Irifh  gentleman,  who 
had  appealed  to  the  houfe  of  peers  in  Eng- 
land, from  a decree  of  the  houfe  of  peers  in 
Ireland,  which  the  Britifh  peers  reverfed,  and 
ordered  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, to  put  Mr.  Annefley  in  poffeftion  of  the 
lands  he  had  been  deprived  of  by  the  decree 
in  that  kingdom.  The  barons  obeyed  this 
order,  and  the  Irifh  houfe  of  Lords  pafled  a 
vote  againft  the  barons,  as  having  adled  in 
derogation  to  the  king’s  prerogative,  in  hi* 
high  court  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  as  alfo 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  that  kingdom, 
and  of  the  parliament  thereof ; they  likewife 
ordered  the  barons  to  be  taken  into  cuftody 
of  the  ufher  of  the  black  rod  ; they  transmit- 
ted a long  reprefentation  to  the  king,  demon- 
ft rating  their  right  to  the  final  judicature  in 
this  kingdom,  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds  ftre- 
nuoufly  fupported  their  caufe  by  unanfwcrable 
arguments  in  the  Britifh  houfe  of  lords. 


Not- 
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\ D i i Notwithstanding  thefe  ar- 
^ guments,  the  houfe  of  lords 
in  England  refolvcd,  that  the  barons  of  the 
exchequer  in  Ireland  had  adled  with  courage, 
alfo  conformable  to  law  in  fupport  of  his  ma- 
jdly’s  prerogative,  and  with  fidelity  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain, 

They  addrefied  the  king  to  confer  on  them 
fome  marks  of  his  royal  favour,  as  a recom~ 
pence  for  the  ill  ufage  they  had  undergone.  At 
length  they  propofed  a bill,  by  which  the 
Irifh  houfe  of  lords  was  deprived  of  all  right 
to  pafs  fentence,  affirm,  or  reverfe  anyjudg* 
ment  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court 
within  that  kingdom.  In  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons it  was  oppofed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  others,  on 
the  grounds  of  being  a palpable  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  Irifh  peers  and  a diredt 
violation  of  the  conftitution  of  Ireland.  How  * 
ever  the  bill  was  carried  and  received  the 
royal  affent.  This  perhaps  was  as  great  and 
daring  an  adt  of  ufurpation  and  injuftice  as 
ever  was  attempted,  in  any  the  moll  arbitrary 
and  defpotic  reign,  and  cannot  be  defended  by 
the  boldeft  advocate  for  oppreffion,  on  any 
Q.  2 prim 
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principle  fave,  only  that  tyrannic  one,  that 
power  conjiitutes  right . — On  the  opening  of 
the  Englifh  parliament  in  Odober,  1722,  the 
king  obierved,  that  the  adherents  of  the  Pre- 
tender, were  once  more  determined  to  attempt 
the  fubverfion  of  his  government.  He  expa- 
tiated upon  the  mildnefs  and  integrity  of 
his  own  government,  and  inveighed  againft 
the  ingratitude,  implacability,  and  madnefe  of 
the  difaifeded ; concluding  with  an  affurance, 
that  he  would  Readily  adhere  to  the  coniii- 
on  in  church  and  Rate,  and  continue  to  make 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  the  rule  and  meafure  of 
all  his  adions.  Such  addreffes  were  prefent- 
ed  by  both  hoyfes,  as  the  fears  and  attach- 
ment of  the  majority,  may  be  fuppofedto  have 
didated  on  fuch  occafion.  A bill  was  brought 
into  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  fufpending  the 
Habeas  Corpus  ad  for  a whole  year  ; but 
thev  were  far  from  being  unanimous  in  agree- 
ing to  fuch  an  unufual  length  of  time. 

^ ^ ^ By  this  fufpenfion,  the  Eng- 
lifh  peers  in  effed  inveRed 
the  miniRry  with  a didatorial  power  over  the 
liberties  of  the  nation.  The  oppofition  to 

this 
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this  bill  in  the  houfe  of  commons  was  fo  vio- 
lent, that  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  alarm  their  apprehenfions  by  a dread- 
ful ftory  of  a defign  to  feize  the  bank  and 
exchequer,  and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  on 
the  royal  exchange.  Their  pafiions  having 
been  inflamed  by  this  ridiculous  artifice, 
the  commons  pafied  the  bill,  which  immedi- 
ately received  the  royal  affent.  On  the 
fixteenth  day  of  November,  his  Majefly 
fent  to  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  original 
printed  copy  of  a declaration,  figned  by  the 
Pretender— It  was  dated  at  Lucca,  on  the 
twentieth  of  September,  in  the  prefent  year, 
and  appeared  to  be  a propofal  addrefied  to 
the  fubjedls  of  Great  Britain  and  Ir elands 
as  well  as  to  all  foreign  princes  and  ftates. 


A.  D.  1722. 


In  this  paper,  the  Chevalier 
having  mentioned  the  late  vio- 
lation of  the  freedom  of  eledlions  ; eonfpira- 
cies  invented  to  give  a colour  to  new  oppref- 
fion ; infamous  informers  ; and  the  ftate  of 
proicription  in  which  he  reafonably  prefumed 
every  honefl  man  to  be ; very  gravely  propo= 
fed,  that  if  King  George  would  relinquifh 
0.3  to 
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to  him  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  he  would 
in  return,  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king 
in  his  native  dominions,  and  folicit  all 
other  ftates  to  confirm  it : the  Chevalier  like- 
wife  promifed  to  leave  king  George  his  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  Britifh  dominions  fecure,  when- 
ever in  due  tourle  his  natural  right  fhould 
take  place.  Both  houfes  unanimoully  refold 
ved  that  this  declaration  was  a falfe,  infolent, 
and  traiterous  libel : and  affured  his  majefly 
they  were  determined  to  fupport  his  tide  to 
the  crown  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  commons  prepared  a bill  for  raifing 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year,  upon 
the  real  and  perfonal  eftates  of  all  papifts, 
or  perfons  educated  in  the  popifh  religion, 
towards  defraying  the  expences  occafioned 
by  the  late  rebellion  and  diforder.  It  paffed 
the  upper  houfe  of  parliament  without  amend- 
ment, and  was  flamped  with  the  royal  fanc- 
tion.  This  bill  mull  evidently  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  all  moderate  men  to  be  a fpecies  of 
perfecution,  and  on  that  principle  was  oppo- 
sed by  many  members  of  the  houfe  of  peers* 


King 
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King  George  concluded  treaties  with  al- 
moft  every  prince  and  hate  in  Europe,  and 
they  fucceeded  each  other  fo  rapidly,  and  ap- 
peared at  firft  view  fo  intricate  and  difficult, 
that  they  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  thefe 
principles,  namely,  that  of  afeertaining  his 
acquifitions  as  Ele&or  of  Hanover,  and  his 
refolution  to  fecure  himfelf  againft  the  difaf- 
fedtion  of  his  Britilh  fubjedls,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  of  the  Pretender.  Great  Britain  at 
this  period  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity. 

Ireland  was  a little  ruffled  by  an  incident 
which  feemed  to  have  been  mifreprefented  to 
the  Iriffl.  William  Wood  had  obtained  a 
patent  for  furniffling  Ireland  with  Copper 
currency,  in  which  it  was  reported  to  have  been 
deficient.  A great  clamour  was  raifed 
againft  this  coin. 

The  Irifh  parliament  which  met  in  Septem= 
ber,  refolved,  that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  revenue,  deftru&ive  of  trade,  and  of  dan- 
gerous  confequence  to  the  rights  of  the  fubjedb 
that  the  patent  had  been  granted  on  mifrepre- 
fentation ; that  the  halfpence  would  be  found 

deficient: 
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deficient  in  weight : that  even  if  the  terms 
of  the  patent  had  been  complied  with,  there 
would  have  been  a great  lofs  to  the  na- 
tion ; that  granting  the  power  of  coinage  to 
a private  perfon,  had  ever  been  prejudicial 
to  the  kingdom,  and  would  at  all  times  be 
of  dangerous  confequence.  AddrelTes  from 
both  houfes  were  prefented  to  the  king  on 
this  fubjeft.  The  affair  tvas  referred  to  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  in  England  ; they 
juftified  the  conduft  of  the  patentee,  upon 
the  report  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  other 
officers  of  the  mint,  who  made  the  affay  of 
Wood’s  halfpence,  and  found  he  had  com- 
plied with  the  terms  of  the  patent.  They 
declared  that  this  currency  exceeded  in  qua- 
lity'and  quantity,  all  the  copper  money 
which  had  been  coined  for  Ireland,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Charles  II.— James  II. — and 
William  and  Mary. 

\ D'  1723  Vr'lvY  counc^>  like  wife, 

demonftrated,  that  his  majefly’s 
predecefifors , had  always  exercifed  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  granting  patents  in 

Ireland  to  private  perfons ; that  none  of 

thefe 
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thefe  patents  had  been  fo  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  as  this  granted  to  William  Wood, 
who  had  not  obtained  it  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  but  after  a reference  to  the  attorney 
and  folicitor  general,  and  after  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  had  been  confuked  in  every  par- 
ticular : finally,  they  proved  by  a number 
of  witneffes,  that  there  was  a real  want  of 
fuch  money  in  Ireland.  Notwdth (landing 

this  decifon,  the  ferment  was  kept  up  in 
Ireland,  particularly  by  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Dean  Swift,  and  fonie  other  au- 
thors— So  that  Wood  voluntarily  reduced  his 
coinage,  from  the  value  of  one  hundred 
thoufand,  to  that  of‘  forty  thoufand  pounds. 
Thus,  the  noife  was  filenced.  The  com- 
mons of  Ireland  at  this  time,  palled  an  a£l 
for  accepting  the  affirmation  of  the  quakers 
inftead  of  an  oath  ; and  voted  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  thoufand  pounds,  towards 
difeharging  the  debts  of  the  nation,  which 
amounted  to  about  double  that  fum. 

To  put  the  public  debts  of  the  nation  into 
a method  of  being  lpeedily  and  gradually 
paid,  has  been  the  repeated  theory  of  patriot- 
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ifm,  but  unhappily  for  the  fubje<5ls  has  never 
been  reduced  to  pra&ice.  Ireland  at  this 
time  was  quite  barren  of  fuch  events,  as 
deferve  a place  in  hiftory.  The  government 
was  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity perfe&ly  reftored. 

A D 1724  George  the  I.  after  a reign  of 
near  thirteen  years,  was  feized 
with  a paralytic  diforder  on  the  road  to  Han- 
over ; he  loft  the  faculty  of  fpeech,  became 
lethargic,  and  was  conveyed  in  a ftate  of  in- 
fenfibility  to  Ofnabruck.  There  he  expired 
on  Sunday  the  nth  of  June  in  the  year  1727, 
in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

George  the  I.  was  plain  and  fimple  in  his 
perfon  and  addrefs  ; grave  and  compofed  in 
his  deportment,  though  eafy,  familiar  and  fa- 
cetious in  his  hours  of  relaxation.  Before  he 
afcended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  he  had 
acquired  a chara&er  of  a good  general,  and 
a wife  prince,  who  perfe&ly  underftood  and 
fteadily  purfued  his  own  intereft.  With  thefe 
qualities,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he 
carne  to  England  extremely  well  difpofed  to 

govern 
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govern  his  new  fubjedts  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  the  Britifh  conllitution  and  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people  ; aud  whenever  he  devi- 
ated from  thefe  principles,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  was  milled  by  the  venal 
fuggeftions  of  a miniftry,  whofe  power  and 
influence  were  founded  on  corruption.  For 
whenever  the  miniflry  wanted  to  carry  any 
meafure,  they  rang  the  changes  upon  a few 
words,  that  have  been  repeated  ever  lince 
like  cabaliflical  founds,  by  which  the  na- 
tion was  enchanted  into  a dangerous  con- 
nexion with  the  concerns  of  the  continent. 
They  harangued,  they  infilled  upon  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  difaffedted,  the  defigns  of  a 
popilh  Pretender,  the  Proteftant  interefl, 
and  the  balance  of  powder,  until  thefe  ex- 
preflions  became  abfolutely  terms  of  ridicule 
with  every  man  of  common  fenfe  and  re- 
fledlion. 

• George  the  I.  w*as  too  partial 

A-  D-  *727>  • , v , . 

to  a particular  party  among  his 

fubjedls,  and  treated  another  with  fuch  feve- 

rity  as  occafioned  him  many  troubles,  and 

was 
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was  the  caufe  of  this  reign  having  been  Gain- 
ed by  fome  fcenes  of  blood  which  were  un- 
known to  that  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the 
reign  of  George  the  I.  the  commerce  of  En- 
gland fiourifhed  even  under  a load  of  griev- 
ous impofition.  But  the  manufadures  of  Ire- 
land, particularly  the  woollen,  were  verging 
to  decay,  owing  to  that  monopolizng  difpo- 
fition,  which  has  been  fo  apparent,  in  the  con- 
dud  of  the  filler  country,  on  too  many  oc- 
cafions.  The  linen  manufadure  indeed,  in 
the  North  of  Ireland,  was  encreafing  rapidly  ; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  it  did  not  interfere  wdth 
any  fimilar  manufadure  in  Great  Britain. 
For  it  is  a truth  that,  candour  requires 
fhould  be  declared*  that  the  felfifh  policy,  the 
illiberal  and  narrow  principles  of  the 
commercial  interefts  of  the  filler  nation,  had 
depreXed  twTo  long,  the  trade  commerce  and 
manufadures  of  Ireland. 

From  the  death  of  Charles  II.  to  that 
of  George  I.  confiderable  improvements  took 
place  in  every  branch  of  literature.  Dodors 
Atterbury  and  Clarke  diftinguifhed  themfelves 
in  divinity,  John  Locke  fhone  forth  the  great 

reftorer 
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reftorer  of  human  reafon,  The  Earl  of 
Shaftfbury  raifed  an  elegant,  though  feeble, 
fyftem  of  moral  philofophy.  Berkely  Lord 
bifhop  of  Cloyne,  exceeded  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  fubtlety  and  variety  of  metaphy- 
fical  arguments,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  de- 
duction. Wallis,  Halley,  and  Flamltead 
made  great  progrefs  in  the  mathematics  and 
altronomy.  But  in  thofe  lciences  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  eclipfed  them  all. 

William  Congreve  dillinguifhed  him- 
felf  for  his  comedies,  which  are  not  fo  fa- 
mous for  flrength  of  character  and  powder  of 
humour,  as  for  wit,  elegance  and  regularity. 
Steele  in  his  comedies  fuccefsfully  engrafted 
modern  characters  on  the  ancient  drama. 
Farquhar  drew  his  pictures  from  fancy,  rather 
than  from  nature,  and  his  merit  chiefly  oon- 
flfts  in  the  agreeable  pertnefs  and  vivacity  of 
his  dialogue.  The  fame  of  Addifon  as  a 
poet  greatly  exceeded  his  genius,  which  vras 
cold  and  enervate,  but  he  yielded  to  none  in 
the  character  of  an  eBay  ill  either  for  ftyle  or 
matter.  Swift  whofe  mufe  feems  to  have 
been  mere  mifantrophy,  was  a cynic  rather 
than  a poet,  and  his  natural  drynefs  and  far- 

caflic 
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caflic  feverity  would  have  been  difagreeable, 
had  he  not  qualined  them  by  adopting  the 
extravagant  humour  of  Lucian  and  Rabelais. 
Prior  was  lively,  familiar  and  amuftng.  Rowe 
was  folemn  florid  and  declamatory.  Pope 
was  the  prince  of  lyric  poetry,  he  was  unri- 
valled in  fatire,  ethics,  and  polifhei  verfl- 
fication.  Parnell  was  agreeable.  Garth  wild 
witty  and  whimfical.  Gay’s  fables  may  vie 
with  thofe  of  La  Fontaine,  in  native  humour, 
eafe,  and  ftmplici  y ; his  genius  for  pafloral  was 
truly  original.  Do6lor  Bentley  flood  foremofl 
in  the  lift  of  critics  and  commentators.  The 
moft  remarkable  political  writers  were,  Dave- 
nant,  Hore,  Molineaux,  Swift,  Steele,  Ad- 
difon,  Bolingbroke,  and  Trenchard. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  princes  in  general 
are  fo  carelefs  in  their  temper,  or  fo  little  en- 
dowed with  the  virtue  of  liberality,  that  they 
have  allowed  many  authors  of  virtue  and 
probity,  to  live  in  obfeurity  and  die  in  want, 
and  men  of  the  greateft  merit,  aided  by  the 
moft  powerful  abilities  and  genius,  have  been 
neceflitated  to  write  for  bread.  Craving  cour- 
tiers, parafites  and  fvcophants  furround  prin- 
ces 
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ces  and  courts,  and  engrofs  that  expence, 
which  would  be  much  better  bellowed  on  the 
encouragement  of  literary  merit. 

Lewis  XIV.  conferred  penfions  on  learned 
men  throughout  all  Europe  ; his  academies 
were  dire&ed  by  rules  and  fupported  by  fa- 
laries.  A generofity  which  does  great  honour 
to  his  memory,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the 
ingenious  part  of  mankind  will  be  eheemed  an 
atonement  for  many  of  the  errors  of  his  reign. 
We  may  be  furprifed,  that  this  example  fhould 
not  be  more  followed  by  princes  ; fmee  it  is 
certain  that  this  bounty  fo  extenfive,  fo  bene* 
ficial,  and  fo  much  celebrated,  coll  not  that 
monarch  fo  great  a fum  as  is  often  conferred  on 
one  fingle,  ufelefs  overgrown  favourite  or 
courtier. 


3D  i'"  27  acce®on  George 

the  Second,  the  Englifh  nation 

had  great  caufe  to  wifh  for  an  alteration  of 
mealures.  The  public  debt,  notwithilanding 
the  boafled  oeconomy  and  management  of 
the  minillers,  was  now  increafed  to  fifty  mil- 
lions, two  hundred  and  fixty  one  thoufand, 

two 
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two  hundred  and  fix  pounds.  The  nation 
was  bewildered  in  a labyrinth  of  treaties  and- 
conventions*  by  which  it  flood  engaged  to 
pay  fublidies  to  many  continental  powers, 
with  whom  its  real  intereft  could  never  be 
conne&ed. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  had  been  la- 
vifhed  upon  thefe  foreign  connexions  ; upon 
unneceflary  wars,  and  unfuccefsful  expe- 
ditions. Dangerous  encroachments  had  been 
made  upon  the  confiitution ; by  the  repeal 
of  the  a£l  for  triennial  parliaments ; by 
frequent  fufpenfions  of  the  habeas  corpus 
a£l,  upon  frivolous  occafions  ; by  repealing 
claufes  in  the  a 61  of  fettlement  ; by  votes  of 
credit;  by  habituating  the  people  to  a {land- 
ing army  ; and  above  all,  by  ellablifhing  a 
fyflem  of  corruption,  which  at  all  times 
would  fecure  amajority  in  parliament.  The 
nature  of  prerogative  was  nowr  fo  well  un- 
derftood,  and  fo  fecurely  limited  and  re- 
frained, that  it  couM  no  longer  be  ufed  for 
the  fame  opprefive  purpofes  as  formerly  ; 
and  an  avowed  extenfion  of  the  prerogative 
was  too  bold  a meafure  for  either  the  courage 
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or  refolution  of  the  prefent  miniftry  to  exert. 
They  knew  their  own  ftrength,  and  had  re- 
courfe  to  a more  certain  and  effe&ual  expe* 
dient. 

The  vice,  luxury,  and  proftitution  of 
the  age  ; the  almoft  total  extin&ion  of  fen- 
timent,  honour,  and  public  fpirit ; had  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  men  for  flavery  and  cor- 
ruption. The  means  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  miniftry ; the  public  treafure  was  at 
their  devotion ; they  multiplied  places  and 
penfions  to  enereafethe  number  of  their  crea- 
tures : they  lavifhed  the  money  of  the  na- 
tion without  tafte,  difcernment,  decency,  or 
remorfe  ; they  inlifted  an  army  of  the  molt 
abandoned  mercenaries,  whom  they  employed 
to  vindicate  the  worft  meafures,  in  the  face 
of  truth,  common  fenfe,  and  common  ho- 
nefty : and  they  did  not  fail  to  ftigmatize  as 
Jacobites  and  enemies  to  the  government,  all 
thofe  who  pre fumed  to  queftion  the  merit  of 
their  adminiftration. 

An  exprefs  arriving  on  the  fourteenth  of 
June,  with  an  account  of  the  king’s  deaths 

Vol.  I R King 
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King  George,  the  Second,  repaired  from 
Richmond,  where  he  received  this  intelli- 
gence, to  Leicefter-houfe  ; and  the  members 
of  the  privy  council  being  adembled,  w^ere 
fworn  anew.  His  majefty  declared  his  firm 
determination  to  maintain  and  preferve  the 
eonfiitution  in  church  and  flare,  and  to  cul- 
tivate thofe  alliances  which  his  father  had 
made  with  foreign  princes.  On  thenext  day  he 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain.  All  the 
great  officers  of  Rate  continued  in  their  pla- 
ces. Sir  Robert  Walpole,  kept  pofTeffion  of 
the  treafury,  and  the  fyftem  of  politics, 
which  the  late  king  had  eflablifhed,  under- 
went no  fort  of  alteration.  Ireland  at  the 
commencement  of  this  reign  found  herfelf 
happy  under  the  government  of  Lord  Car- 
teret. The  parliament  that  aflembled  in  the 
month  of  September,  1749,  approved  them- 
felves  the  fathers  of  their  country  ; for  in 
fome  time  after  this  feffion,  which  was  both 
conduced  and  concluded  with  fo  much 
harmony  and  patriotifm,  they  eflablifhed 
funds  for  the  difcharge  of  the  public  debts, 
and  for  fupporting  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment : they  enacted  falutary  laws,  for  the 

encouragement 
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encouragement  of  manufa&ures,  trade  and 
agriculture  ; they  alfo  formed  many  wife 
regulations  in  different  branches  of  civil  oe- 
conomy.  Lord  Ctrter  et  returned  to  Great 
Britain  ; and  was  fucceededby  the  Duke  of 
Dorfet.  Lord  Carteret,  by  a mild  and  moderate 
government,  made  the  Irifh  happy  and  content- 
ed ; he  checked  and  retrained  the  moft  de- 
fining and  artful  part  of  the  nation,  and 
foothed  the  moft  violent-  He  controled  prodi- 
gality, and  encouraged  induftry  ; he  promoted 
the  commerce,  and  gave  fpirit  to  the  drooping 
manufa&ures  of  the  country  ; he  was  fru- 
gal of  the  public  money  and  hoftile  to  ve- 
nality and  corruption.  By  fuch  condudl. 
Lord  Carteret,  has  tranfmitted  to  pofterity, 
in  the  faithful  regifter  of  Irifh  gratitude,  a 
name  that  muft  be  revered  for  its  wifdom, 
its  virtue,  and  its  philanthropy.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  Lord  Carteret,  proves  that  a 
chief  governor  of  Ireland,  may  at  the  fame 
time  ferve  and  promote  the  intereft  of  the 
crown,  and  conciliate  the  affe&ions  and  ef- 
teem  of  the  people. 
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A.  D.  1729  ^HE  hiftory  of  Ireland,  for 
fome  time  fubfequent  to  this 
period,  is  no  way  interefting  nor  remarkable 
for  events  of  any  great  moment  or  impor- 
tance ; while  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in 
an  annual  revolution  of  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, debates  in  which  the  fame  arguments 
perpetually  recur  on  the  fame  fubje&s.  At 
this  period,  the  interior  government  of  Great 
Britain  was  conduced  by  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, a man  of  extraordinary  talents,  who 
from  low  beginnings,  railed  himfelf  to  the 
head  of  the  treafury.  He  was  endowed  with 
a fpecies  of  eloquence,  which,  though  neither 
nervous  nor  elegant,  flowed  with  great  faci- 
lity, # and  was  fo  plaufible  on  all  fubje&s,  that 
even  when  he  mifreprefented  the  truth,  whe- 
;her  from  ignorance  or  defign  ; he  rarely 
failed  to  perfuade  that  part  of  his  audience, 
for  whole  hearing  his  fpeech  was  particularly 
intended.  He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the 
Tory  party.  He  was  moreover  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  public  funds, 
and  well  underflood  the  whole  myflery  of  flock 
jobbing.  This  knowledge  produced  a con- 
nexion 
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nexion  between  hka  and  the  money-corpora- 
tions, which  ferved  to  enhance  his  imporHHMw. 


did  third  of  lucre,  and  he  had  fagaerty 
enough  to  convert  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times  to  his  own  advantage  and  emolument ; 
and  on  this,  and  this  alone,  he  founded  the 
entire  fuperflruClure  of  his  adminiftration. 
His  influence  was  fuch,  that  all  objections 
vanifhed  before  his  unbounded  power,  which 
nothing  but  the  immediate  danger  of  popular 
commotion  could  poflibly  check. 

Such  interpofltion  once  aClually  defeated 
the  famous  excife  fcheme,  which  had  been 
vigoroufly  adopted  by  Walpole.  The  excife 
fyflem  Walpole  introduced  on  the  princi- 
ple of  preventing  numerous  frauds  and  per- 
juries, whereby  the  public  revenue  was 
very  confiderably  injured,  and  the  fair  tra- 
der ruined.  But  the  meafure  of  a general 
excife  was  oppofed,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
would  prove  deftrudive  to  trade,  and  dan- 
gerous to- the  liberty  of  the  fubjed.  It  was 
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mankind  was  attached  by  a for- 
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wifely  fuggefted,  that  it  would  be  produ&ive 
of  a fwarm  of  excife  officers,  appointed  and 
payed  by  the  crown,  confequently  dependent 
on  it,  and  by  which  it  would  ftill  be  ena- 
bled to  make  further  ftrides  in  influencing 
the  freedom  of  eleflions.  Had  Walpole  on 
this  occafion  nothing  to  encounter,  but  the 
oppofition  within  doors,  he  would  have  un- 
doubtedly carried  his  fcheme  into  effedl ; but 
the  whole  nation  was  alarmed,  and  clamoured 
loudly  againft  the  bill.  The  populace  blocked 
up  all  the  avenues  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
and  even  infulted  the  perfons  of  thofe  mem- 
bers who  were  known  to  favour  the  excife 
fcheme.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  at  length  began  to 
be  in  fear  of  his  life,  and  poftponed  the  bill. 
The  mifcarriage  of  this  bill  was  celebrated 
with  public  rejoicings,  in  London  and  Wefb 
minfler  ; and  the  minifter  was  burnt  in  effigy 
by  the  populace.  The  fubjefl  which  of  all 
others  employed  the  eloquence  and  abilities 
of  both  fides  of  the  houfe  to  the  moft  power- 
ful exertions,  was  a bill  introduced  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  Septennial  A&,  and  for  the  more 
frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parliament.  It 
was  aliened  that  the  feptennial  law,  was  an 
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encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people ; a 
law  palled  by  a parliament  that  made  itfe'lf 
feptennial. 

A ^ The  miniftry  challenged  the 

A-  £>•  1133'  r • i 

oppontion  to  produce  one 

inftance  in  which  the  le.ift  encroachment  had 
been  made  on  the  liberties  of  the  people  fince 
the  feptennial  a£l  took  place  : and  they  defied 
the  moft  ingenious  and  refined  malice  to 
prove,  that  his  prefent  majefty  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  extend  the  prerogative  beyond  its 
legal  bounds.  On  the  other  fide,  it  was  main- 
tained, that  the  law  relative  to  treafon  was 
materially  changed  fince  that  period  ; that  in 
former  times  a man  was  tried  by  a jury  of  his 
neighbours,  within  the  county  where  the 
crimes  were  alledged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted ; but  by  an  a£t  of  a feptennial  parliament 
he  might  be  removed  and  tried  any  where 
that  either  the  crown  or  minifter  pleafed.  It 
was  afked  if  the  riot  a£l  had  not  been  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  people.  An 
a&  by  which  a little  infignificant  jufiice  of  the 
peace,  the  meaneft  and  vileft  tool  a minifter 
can  ufe,  who  perhaps  fubfifts  by  his  being  in 

the 
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the  commiftion,  and  may  be  deprived  of  that 
fubfiftence  at  the  pleafure  of  his  patron,  had 
it  in  his  power  to  put  a number  of  the  beft 
fubje&s  in  the  kingdom  to  death,  without 
any  trial  or  form,  but  that  of  reading  a procla- 
mation. However,  notwithftanding  the  moft 
warm,  the  moft  nervous  and  the  moft  pathetic 
ftrain^  of  eloquence  in  favour  of  the  bill,  it 
was  fupprefted  by  a corrupt  majority  of  Wal- 
pole’s creatures. 

In  the  feflion  of  1735,  a petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  houfe  of  commons  of  Ireland, 
by  Benjamin  Copland  and  others,  on  behalf  of 
themfelves  and  the  reft  of  the  farmers,  gra- 
ziers of  Ireland,  fetting  forth,  “that  Several 
“ of  the  petitioners  have  been  of  late,  and 
cc  now  are,  fued  for  the  tithes  of  the  agiftment 
“ of  dry  and  barren  cattle,  notwithftanding 
“ that  according  to  the  beft  information  they 
“ have  had,  no  fuch  tithes  have  been  ever 
“ paid,  or  even  demanded  in  this  kingdom 
a until  a few  years  fince,  and  praying  relief 

therein 
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A committee  of  thirty  feven  members  was 
then  appointed  to  examine  the  allegations  of 
the  faid  petition,  and  to  report  their  proceed- 
ings and  opinion  thereon.  The  committee 
refolved,  that  the  petitioners  had  proved  the 
allegations  of  their  petition,  to  the  fatisfadtion 
of  the  committee.  The  houfe  accordingly 
ordered,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  heads 
of  a bill  for  afcertaining  the  tithe  of  herbage, 
or  agiftment  of  dry  and  barren  cattle  in  Ire- 
land, and  fettling  the  methods  of  recovering 
the  fame.  By  this  it  fully  appears,  that  it  was 
the  decided  fenfe  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
that  the  tithe  of  agiftment  was  a legal  and  ex- 
ifting  part  of  the  property  of  the  clergy  of  Ire- 
land at  that  period.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
difcover  whether  any  fuch  heads  of  a bill  were 
introduced ; but  certain  it  is,  no  fuch  bill 
pafifed.  However  the  oppofers  of  the  clergy 
teemed  aware,  that  the  petition  and  order 
above  recited  were  rather  too  favourable  to 
their  claim  of  agiftment  tithe,  and  probably 
declined  to  bring  in  the  bill,  which,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  order,  would  have  recog- 
nized the  title  of  the  clergy. 


The 
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The  enemies  of  the  agiftment  tithe  took 
new  ground  for  their  attack,  and  on  the  fifth 
of  March,  1735,  a.  petition  of  Samuel  Law, 
and  other  gentlemen  and  landholders  of  the 
county  of  Meath,  was  prefented  to  the  houfe, 
fetting  forth,  <£  that  the  clergy  in  the  feveral 
“ parts  where  the  petitioners  dwell,  have  com- 
“ menced  and  threaten  to  commence  fiats  for 
“ a new  kind  of  tithe , under  the  name  of  agift- 
“ ment  of  dry  and  barren  cattle  grievous 
“ to  the  petitioners  and  praying  relief.”  On 
this  petition  a committee  of  thirty  feven  mem- 
bers was  appointed,  and  on  the  17th  of  March, 
the  report  of  the  committee  and  their  refolu- 
tions  thereon  were  laid  before  the  houfe.  The 
refoluticn  was  as  follows  : “ refolved,  that 
the  petitioners  have  fully  proved  the  allega- 
tions of  their  petition,  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  committee,  and  deferve  the  ftrongeft  alfift- 
ance  the  houfe  can  give  them.” 

The  houfe  agreed  to  this  refolution  and 
refolved,  that  the  allotments,  glebes,  and 
known  tithes,  with  other  ecclefiaftical  emolu- 
ments, afcertained  before  this  new  (which  they 
ignorantly  called  l’o)  demand  of  tithe  of  agift- 

ment 
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ment  for  dry  and  barren  cattle,  are  an 
honourable  and  plentiful  provifion  for  the 
clergy  of  Ireland. 

It  was  alfo  refolved,  that  the  demand  of  the 
tithe  of  agiftment,  was  grievous  and  burthen- 
fome  to  both  landlords  and  tenants.  And  a 
motion  was  put  and  carried,  that  the  com- 
mencing iuits  upon  thefe  demands,  mu  ft  im- 
pair the  proteftant  intereft,  by  driving  many 
ufeful  hands  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  occa- 
sion popery  and  infidelity  to  gain  ground  by 
the  contefts  which  would  neceflarily  arife  be- 
tween the  laity  and  clergy.  This  bufmefs  was 
then  concluded  by  this  refolution.  <£  Refolved. 
“ that  all  legal  ways  and  means  ought  to  be 
“ made  ufe  of,  to  oppofe  all  attempts  that  fhall 
“ hereafter  be  framed  to  carry  demands  of 
££  agiftment  tithe  into  execution,  until  a proper 
££  remedy  can  be  provided  by  the  legiftature.” 

It  furely  was  an  extraordinary  doflrine,  to 
call  the  tythe  of  agiftment  a new  demand, 
as  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  or  better  efta- 
blifhed  in  law,  than  that  the  tithe  of  agiftment 
is  due  by  the  common  law,  as  indifputably 

as 
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as  the  tithe  of  hay  or  corn.  Corrupt  as  thofe 
days  were,  the  members  muft  have  known 
that  an  expreffed  opinion  of  that  houfe  could 
not  change  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  deprive 
a whole  body  of  men,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hate,  of  their  legal  property.  If  it  were  not 
their  property,  the  courts  of  jullice  would 
foon  pronounce  the  law  againft  them. 
The  clergy  were  intimidated  by  this  refolution 
from  a profecution  of  their  juft  rights,  as  no 
clergyman  has  been  found  bold  enough,  to  give 
the  law  of  the  land  an  opportunity  of  ftrug- 
gling  with  an  half  exprefled  opinion  of  one 
houfe  of  parliament.  As  the  refolution  is  not 
grounded  on  law,  let  us  examine  if  it  was 
founded  on  found  policy,  or  on  the  real  inte- 
refts  of  the  country. 

No  man  wTho  has  read  a page  in  hiftory,  and 
who  has  looked  round  him,  and  contemplated 
the  habits,  arts,  and  manners  of  the  living 
world,  can  for  an  inftant  entertain  a doubt  but 
tillage  is  preferable ‘to  pafturage,  a mode  of  oc- 
cupying the  foil,  which  enriches  the  few  and 
ftarves  the  many,  wThich  converts  the  moft  de- 
lightful plains  of  Ireland,  into  filent  forlorn, 
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and  defolate  wafte  ; which  nips  population, 
induftry  and  national  profperity  in  the  bud,  by 
preventing  the  means  of  earning  an  honeft 
fubfiffcence  by  ufeful  labour.  Pafturage,  when 
too  far  extended,  necefiarily  produces  all  thefe 
evils. 

Thus,  by  this  impolitic  refolution,  the  fub- 
fillence  of  the  clergy  was  in  future  to  be  con- 
fined to  that  fpecies  of  land  which  ought  lead 
to  be  burthened,  and  to  that  clafs  of  people, 
which  in  found  policy,  fhould  be  moll  effec- 
tually encouraged  and  fupported.  Thus  a 
bounty  was  granted  to  extend  the  propagation 
of  a national  evil,  while  the  real  cultivator  of 
foil  fhould  repine  at  an  incumbrance, 
tho  igh  fan&ioned  by  law,  from  which  in- 
trigue, influence,  and  the  felfifhnefs  of  inter- 
efled  men  in  power,  had  relieved  his  indolent 
and  defolating  neighbours. 
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Violent  debate  on  the  Motion , introduced  into  the 
Brit  iff  Parliament , for  a Settlement  6n  the 
Prince  of  Wales — Rebellion  exited  by  the  young 
Pretender — His  total  defeat  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland — Peace  of  Aix  la  'Chape lie — 
Heath  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — An  Aid  for 
changing  the  old  Style — Hifputes  in  the  Irijh 
Parliament — Earthquake  at  Lifbon — Heath  of 
Admiral  Byng — Attempt  of  Hannon  on  the 
French  King — Proceedings  in  Ireland — The 
Refolutions  of  the  Irijh  Parliament — Thurofs 
Heftgn  of  landing  in  Ireland  fruf  rated. 


morion,  for  to  addrei's  his  majeily  to  fettle 
one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a year,  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  reprefented  that 
fuch  a fettlement  was  both  reafonable  and 
neceflary,  to  maintain  the  independency  of 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  and  that  a 
fimilar  one  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  prefent 
majefty,  during  the  life  of  his  father. 


A.  D.  173 


N the  Britifh  Parliament: 
Mr.  Pulteney  introduced  a 


This 
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This  motion  was  the  fubje£l  of  no  final! 
contention  ; and  was  ftrenuoufiy  oppofed  by 
Walpole,  as  an  encroachment  on  the  prero- 
gative ; as  an  officious  intermeddling  in 
the  king’s  affairs,  and  as  an  effort  to  fet  his 
majefty  and  the  prince  at  variance.  But 
a mifunderftanding  had  already  taken  place 
in  the  royal  family. 

Walpolf.  informed  the  houfe,  that  his 
majefty,  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  com 
fequences  that  might  refult  from  any  undu- 
tiful  meafure,  the  prince  might  be  advi fed 
to  purlue  ; would  fettle  a fuitable  join- 
ture on  the  Princefs  of  Wales  ; and  that  in 
order  to  render  the  prince’s  allowance  of 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year,  lefs  precarious, 
he  would  grant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
faid  fifty  thoufand  pounds  a year  during  his 
own  life,  exclufive  of  the  prince’s  revenues 
arifing  from  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Wal- 
pole endeavoured  to  demonllrate  that  this 
provifion  was  as  much  as  the  king  could 
afford  for  the  prince’s  fuppcrt  and  main- 
tenance ; and  he  largely  expatiated  on  the 
dangerous  confequences  that  might  enfue,  if 
the  fon  fhould  be  rendered  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  father. 


The. 
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The  fupporters  of  the  motion  obferved, 
that  the  allowance  was  totally  inadequate 
to  defray  the  prince’s  yearly  expence,  with- 
out one  fhilling  for  a£ls  of  either  charity  or 
munificence  ; but  after  a 'warm  and  long 
debate,  the  motion  was  rejected. 

While  the  continent  of  Europe”  and 
the  ifies  of  America,  were  expofed  to  the  rava- 
ges of  war,  and  fubjedled  to  the  viciffitudes 
of  fortune,  Great  Britain  was  threatened  with 
a dangerous  convulfion  in  the  internal  de- 
partments of  the  ftate.  Thefon  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George,  fired  with  ambition,  and  anima- 
ted with  the  hope  of  afcending  the  throne  of 
his  anceftors,  refolved  to  make  an  effort  for 
that  purpofe.  The  time  he  chofe  for  exciting 
an  inteftine  commotion  in  Great  Britain,  wras 
extremely  favourable  to  his  views. 

* ^ Scotland  was  quite  unfurnifh- 

ed  with  troops,  and  in  many 
places  difaffefled  ; the  Jacobites  were  nume- 
rous in  England  ; King  George  wTas  in  Ger- 
many ; and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at 
the  head  of  the  Englifh  army  was  employed 

in 
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in  Flanders.  At  this  juncture,  the  young 
Pretender  landed  in  Scotland,  but  without 
either  money  or  forces  ; however,  in  a fhort 
time,  he  was  joined  by  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  Highlanders,  under  their  refpe£iive 
chiefs.  England  was  now  completely  alarmed. 

The  lords  of  the  regency  iffued  a procla- 
mation, offering  a reward  of  thirty  thoufand 
pounds,  to  any  perlon  who  fhould  appre- 
hend the  Prince  adventurer  ; and  a courier 
was  difpatched  to  Holland,  to  haften  the  re- 
turn of  his  majefly,  who  arrived  in  England 
about  the  end  Augufl,  in  this  year.  Bodies 
of  volunteers  were  incorporated  in  Lon- 
don, and  many  other  places  ; aflociations 
wTere  formed,  and  large  contributions  were 
raifed  in  different  towns,  counties  and  com- 
munities, and  the  moft  vigorous  preparati- 
ons were  made  throughout  the  nation 

The  proteflant  clergy  of  all  denoininations 
exerted  their  utmoft  ardour  in  preaching 
againft  the  popifh  religion  and  the  Preten- 
der ; and  the  friends  of  the  government 
were  encouraged,  animated  and  confirmed 
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in  their  principles,  by  feveral  fpiritual  pro- 
ductions publifhed  on  the  occafion.  In  a 
word,  the  mafs  of  the  people  feemed  unani- 
moufly  bent  upon  oppofing  the  Pretender, 
who  neverthelefs,  had  already  made  furprifing 
progrefs. 

His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  no  fooner  con- 
firmed, than,  Sir  John  Cope,  who  command- 
ed the  troops  iu  that  Kingdom,  affembled  what 
force  he  could  colledt  together,  and  advanced 
againft  the  rebels.  By  this  time,  the  young 
Pretender  had  pofleffed  himfelf  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  caufed  his  father  to  be  pro- 
claimed, and  alfo  publifhed  a manifefto,  in 
which  he  was  appointed  by  his  father*  regent  y 
of  his  dominions. 

During  thefe  tranfa&ions  General  Cope 
advanced  to  Edinburgh,  to  give  the  enemy 
battle.  But  the  young  Pretender  engaged 
him  at  Prefton-Pans,  and  gained  a complete 
viClory  over  him.  From  this  viClory  the 
Pretender  derived  manifold  and  important 
advantages  : his  followers  were  armed,  his 
party  encouraged,  and  his  enemies  intimi- 
dated. 


But 
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But  he  was  not  yet  in  a condition  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  that  confirmation  which  his  late 
fuccefs  had  diffufed  throughout  the  nation,. 
While  the  Pretender  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  he  had  acquired.  Great 
Britain  took  every  poflible  meafure  to  check 
his  progrefs.  Immediately  after  the  opening 
of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland arrived  from  the  Netherlands.  The 
trained  bands  of  London  were  reviewed  by  his 
majefly  : the  county  regiments  were  comple- 
ted ; the  volunteers  induftrioufiy  applied 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  and  exercife  of  arms  ; 
and  the  whole  Englifh  nation  feemed  to  rife 
up  as  one  man  againft  this  formidable  inva- 
der. The  young  Pretender  having  muttered 
a numerous  army,  made  a Tally  into  England, 
and  invetted  Carlifle,  wdiich  in  three  days 
furrendered.  Here  he  found  a confiderable 
ftore  of  arms  ; and  his  father  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Great  Britain,  and  himfelf  declared  re- 
gent,^ by  the  magiftrates,  in  their  formalities. 
From  thence  he  marched  within  one  hundred 
miles  of  the  capital , which  wTas  now  tilled  Vtdth 
the  utmott  terror  and  eontternation. 


This 
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This  ftate  of  fufpenfe  was  of  fhort  duration. 
The  young  Pretender  had  now  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  kingdom  and  not  a foul  ap- 
peared in  his  behalf ; he  therefore  determi- 
ned to  retire  to  Scotland,  and  this  young  adven- 
turer effe&ed  a retreat  thither,  perhaps  as  fur- 
prifing  as  any  that  ever  wras  performed.  But 
the  moll  remarkable  circumftance  of  this  expe- 
dition, w^as  the  moderation  and  regularity 
with  which  thefe  ferocious  troops  conduced 
themfelves  in  a country  abounding  with  plun- 
der. No  violence  was  offered  ; no  outrage 
committed ; and  they  wrere  effedually  re- 
ftrained  from  the  exercife  of  rapine.  Not- 
withflanding  the  excelfive  cold,  the  hunger 
and  fatigue  to  which  they  muff  have  been  ex- 
pofcd,  they  left  behind  them  no  fick,  and  loft 
only  a few  ftragglers  ; they  retired  with  de- 
liberation and  carried  off  their  cannon  in 
the  face  of  their  enemy.  After  this  the  Pre- 
tender routed  and  defeated  general  Hawley 
at  Falkirk,  the  . greateft  part  of  whofe  troops 
fled  in  the  utmoft  confternation.  General  Haw- 
ley having  boafted,  that  with  two  regiments 
of  dragoons  he  wrould  drive  the  rebel  army 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 

incurred 
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incurred  abundance  of  cenfure  for  the  diipo- 
fition  he  made,  as  well  as  for  his  condudl 
before  and  after  the  adlion  ; and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  chofen  to  take  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Scotland. 

The  Duke  put  himfelf  immediately  at  the 
head  of  the  forces,  and  on  the  fixteenth  of 
April,  in  the  year  1746,  he  came  up  to  the 
rebels  on  Culloden  Moor,  and  in  lefs  than 
thirty  minutes  he  totally  defeated  the  Preten- 
der’s entire  army. 


of  the  foldiers.  They  had  been  provoked  by 
their  former  difgraces  to  the  moll  favage 
third;  of  revenge.  Not  content  with  the 
blood  which  was  ffied  in  the  heat  of  adlion, 
they  traverfed  the  field,  after  fhe  enemye’s 
defeat  and  maflacred  thofe  miferable  wretch- 
es who  lay  maimed  and  expiring  ; nay  fome 
officers  adled  a fanguinary  part  in  this  cruel 
fcene  of  affaffination : it  was  the  triumph  of 
low  illiberal  minds,  uninfpired  by  fenti- 


A.  D.  1746. 
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tory wras  fullied  by  the  barbarity 
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ment,  untin6lured  by  humanity.  Thus,  in 
one  fhort  hour  all  the  young  adventurer’s 
hopes  were  extinguiflied  and  the  rebellion 
completely  crufhed.. 

The  Pretender  difmifTed  his  followers  and 
wandered  about,  a wretched  and  folitary  fugi- 
tive, among  the  iflcs  and  mountains,  for  the 
fpace  of  five  months,  and  underwent  fuch  a 
feries  of  dangers,  hardfhips,  and  mifery,  as 
probably  no  other  perfon  ever  outlived.  In  the 
month  of  May  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  fent  de- 
tachments off  on  all  hands  to  hunt  dowm  the  fu- 
gitives, and  defolate  the  country  with  fire  and 
fword.  They  plundered  and  burned  every  houfe, 
hut  and  habitation,  they  met  with,  without  dif- 
tinedion;  they  carried  off  all  the  cattle  and 
provifions.  The  men  were  either  fhot  on  the 
mountains  like  wild  beads,  or  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood  without  form  of  trial  : the 

women,  after  having  feen  their  hufbands  and 
fathers  murdered,  were  fubjefled  to  brutal 
violation,  and  then  turned  out  naked,  with 
their  children,  to  ftarve  on  the  barren  heath. 
One  whole  family  was  enclofed  in  a barn  and 
confumed  to  allies.  Jfo  alert  were  thefe  mi- 
nifters  of  vengeance  in  the  execution  of  their 

abominable 
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abominable  office,  that  in  the  courfe  of  a few 
days  there  was  neither  houfe,  cottage,  man 
nor  bead  to  be  feen  in  the  compafs  of  fifty 
miles  ; all  was  ruin,  filence,  and  defolation, 

Thi  humane  reader  cannot  reflect 
upon  fuch  a feene,  without  being  impreffed 
with  the  deepeft  fenfe  of  grief  and  horror  ; 
but  what  muft  have  been  the  fenfations  of  the 
fugitive  prince,  when  he  heheld  thefe  de- 
plorable monuments  of  woe,  and  confidered 
them  the  melancholy  fruits  of  his  ambition  ? 
He  was  now  furrounded  by  armed  troops, 
who  chafed  him  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock 
to  cavern,  and  from  fhore  to  fhore.  At 
times  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages,  without 
attendants,  or  any  other  fupport  but  that 
which  the  pooreft  peafant  could  fupply 
Sometimes  he  was  rowed  in  fithing-boats 
from  ifle  to  ifle,  among  the  Hebrides  and 
often  in  fight  of  his  purfuers.  For  fome  days, 
he  afiumed  woman’s  attire,  and  even  pafifed 
through  the  midft  of  his  enemies  unknown  ; 
but  underftanding  his  difguife  was  difeover  * 
ed,  he  put  on  the  habit  of  a travelling  moun- 
taineer, and  wandered  about  among  the 
^oods  and  bogs  with  a matted  beard  and 

fqualicl 
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fqualid  look*,  expofed  to  hunger,  third  and  fa- 
tigue, and  in  conflant  apprehenfions  of  being 
taken  by  his  enemy.  He  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  more  than  fifty 
individuals,  and  mod  of  thefe  in  the  lowed 
walks  of  life  ; who  knew  that  a price  of 
thirty  thoufand  pounds  was  fet  upon  his 
head  ; and  that  by  betraying  him,  they  fhould 
enjoy  wealth  and  affluence ; but  they  ab- 
horred the  idea  of  obtaining  riches  on  fuch 
infamous  terms,  and  fupplied  his  neceflities 
with  fidelity  and  zeal,  even  at  the  rifk  of 
their  own  ruin. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  peregrinations  he  was 
more  than  once  furrounded  by  his  purfuers, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  appeared  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  efcape  ; yet  he  never  abandoned  him- 
felf  to  defpair,  nor  was  he  ever  deprived  of 
xecolle&ion  or  prefence  of  mind.  He  dill 
found  fome  expedient  that  refcued  him 
from  captivity  and  death  ; and  during  the 
wdiole  courfe  of  his  woes  and  diftrefs,  he  pre- 
ferred the  mod  aftonifhing  equanimity  of 
mind,  and  uniformity  of  temper.  At  length 
he  wTas  conveyed  to  France  in  a privateer  of 

St.  Maloes, 
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St.  Maloes,  hired  by  fome  of  his  Irifh  adherents 
for  that  purpofe.  Although  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice of  England,  to  hold  out  Ir  land,  as  a land 
of  turbulence  and  commotion  ; yet,  fmee  the 
revolution,  and  the  fuccelfion  of  the  houfe  of 
Brunfwick,  the  Irifh  have  demeaned  them- 
felves  in  a manner  that  refle&s  the  greateft 
credit  on  themfelves  and  their  country,  and 
this  at  a period  when  they  fuffered  feverely, 
and  had  frequent  caufe  of  complaint  again# 
the  filler  nation. 

The  Irifh  nation  in  general  were  no  way 
implicated  in  this  and  the  preceding  rebel- 
lion if  wre  except  a few  individuals  who  in- 
terefted  themfelves  in  the  fate  of  this  unfor- 
tunate adventurer. 

The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  Britifh 
Jegillature  refolved  to  make  examples  of  thofe 
who  had  been  concerned  in  diflurbing  the 
peace  of  their  country.  An  a£f  of  attainder 
pa(Ted  again#  the  principal  perfons  who  had 
embarked  in  this  defperate  undertaking,  and 
courts  were  opened  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land for  the  trial  of  the  prifoners.  Upwards 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  executed  as  trai- 
tors ; and  the  Earls  of  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
Derwentwater,  and  Lovat,  were  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill. 

The  peace  of  Aix  La  Chapelie  put  a period 
to  a war,  which  in  a great  meafure,  nurfed  this 
rebellion  ; and  with  the  war,  terminated  the 
hopes  of  the  Pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  : for  after  the  conclufion  of 
this  treaty,  the  French  King  promifed  that 
Charles  Edward  Stuart  fhould  quit  his  domi- 
nions. An  ordinance  of  the  French  court 
palled  to  that  effed,  which  the  Pretender 
not  complying  with,  was  feized  by  a guard  of 
French  foldiefs,  by  whom  he  was  detained 
until  he  obeyed  the  ordinance ; thus  only 
■were  peace  and  tranquility  reftored  to  the 
Britifh  dominions,  and  war  ceafed  all  over 
Europe.  The  treaty  of  Aix,  however  un- 
stable or  inglorious  it  might  appear  to  thofe 
few  who  underftood  the  interefls,  and  felt 
for  the  honour  of  their  country,  was  never- 
thelcfs  not  unw^elcoijieto  the  nation  in  general. 
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The  Englifh  miniftry  will  always  find  it 
more  difficult  to  fatisfy  the  people  at  the 
conclufion  of  a fuccefsful  campaign,  than 
at  the  end  of  an  unfortunate  war.  The  En- 
glifh are  impatient  of  mifcarriages  and  difap- 
pointment,  and  too  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with 
viftory.  At  this  time  they  were  wearied 
of  the  burthens ; and  fick  of  the  difgraces, 
to  which  they  had  been  expofed,  duriiig 
feven  tedious  campaigns.  They  had  fuffered 
great  Ioffes,  and  their  commerce,  the  chief 
fource  of  their  opulence  being  interrupted  ; 
they  were  convinced  it  would  be  fettered  and 
clogged  with  additional  duties,  for  the  flip- 
port  of  a continental  war,  and  that  of  fo- 
reign fubfidiaries  ; and  they  drew  wreak 
hopes  of  future  fuccefs,  either  from  the 
conduct  of  their  allies,  or  from  the  capacity 
of  their  commanders.  To  a people  influen- 
ced by  thefe  confi derations,  the  reftoration 
of  a free  trade,  the  refpite  from  that  anx- 
iety and  apprehenfion  which  the  profecution 
of  a war  never  fails  to  excite,  and  the  prof- 
pe&  of  a fpeedy  deliverance  from  oppreffive 
impofitions,  were  advantages  that  fweetened 
the  bitter  draught  of  a di(honourable  treaty, 

and 
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and  induced  the  nation  to  acquiefce  in  the 
peace,  not  barely  without  murmuring,  but 
even  with  fome  degree  of  fatisfa&ion  and 
applaufe.  Some  time  after,  an  event  happened, 
which  overwhelmed  the  people  wTith  grief 
and  confternation. 


pleuretic  diforder  ; and  after  a fhort  illnefs 
expired,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  to 
the  unfpeakable  affii&ion  of  his  Royal  Con- 
fort,  and  the  fmcere  and  unfeigned  forrow 
of  all  wdto  wifhed  well  to  their  country. 
This  excellent  prince,  who  now  died  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  poflTeflTed  of 
every  amiable  quality  which  could  engage 
the  affedions  of  the  nation  : a tender  and 

obliging  hufband,  a fond  parent,  a kind 
mailer,  liberal,  generous,  candid  and  hu- 
mane, a munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  an 
unwearied  friend  to  merit  ; well  difpofed  to 
aflert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  interelfs  of  Great 
Britain. 


A.  D.  1750 


His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  feized  wdth  a 


The 
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The  nation  could  not  but  be  affli&ed  at 
feeing  a prince  of  fuch  expectations  ravifhed 
from  their  hopes  ; and  their  grief  was  the 
better  founded,  as  the  king  was  already  ad- 
vanced to  a mature  age,  and  the  heir  apparent, 
George,  now  Prince  of  Wales  was  a minor. 
His  majefty,  forefeeing  the  inconveniencies  that 
might  refult  from  a minority,  refolved  to  ie« 
cure  the  fucceflion  by  a parliamentary  fane- 
tion.  A bill  accordingly  pafied,  whereby  it 
was  enaCled,  that  when  the  imperial  crown 
fhould  defeend  to  any  of  the  late  prince’s  fons, 
being  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  his 
mother  the  Princels  Dowager  of  Wales,  fhould 
be  guardian  of  his  perfon,  and  regent  of  the 
Britifh  dominions,  until  he  fhould  arrive  at: 
the  age  of  majority,  with  certain  powers  and 
limitations  as  were  thought  necefiary  and 
expedient. 

One  of  the  moil  remarkable  aCls  which 
pafied  in  this  feflion  in  the  Britifh  parliament, 
was  that  for  regulating  the  commencement  of 
the  year,  and  corre&ing  the  calendar  accord- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  computation,  wTich  had 
been  adopted  by  all  the  other  nations  in 
Europe.  Almofl  everyday  fince  the  conclu- 

lion 
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lion  of  the  war,  exhibited  frefh  inflances  of 
robbery  and  rapine,  the  undoubted'  confe- 
quences  of  the  reduction  of  the  army  and 
navy  ; perjury,  fraud  and  circumvention 
were  univerfally  predominant  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  nation  difplayed  a moil  aftonifhing 
yumble  of  virtue  and  vice,  honour  and  in- 
famy, companion  and  obduracy,  fentiment 
and  brutality 

The  fuburbs  of  the  metropolis  abounded 
with  a vafl  number  of  public  houfes,  which 
perpetually  refounded  with  the  noife  of  riot 
and  intemperance  ; they  were  the  receptacles 
of  idlenefs,  fraud  and  rapine  ; and  the  femi- 
naries  of  drunkennefs,  debauchery,  extra- 
vagance, and  every  fpecies  of  vice  incident  to 
human  nature.  An  aft  of  the  legiflature  for  the 
fuppreflion  of  thefe  infernal  haunts*  was  not 
attended  with  the  deflfed  effefts*  The  ma- 
giftrates  were  inverted  with  the  powder  of 
granting  or  refufing  licences,  but  numbers 
of  them  to  the  reproach  of  government, 
were  men  of  profligate  lives,  needy,  ignorant, 
and  rapacious,  who  often  afted  from  the  moft 
infamous,  and  fcapdalous  principles  of  fel- 
fifh  avarice. 


The 
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The  pradlice  of  clandefiine  marriages 
was  now  prevalent  to  the  higheft  degree. 
The  fons  and  daughters  of  refpedfable  fami- 
lies, before  they  had  attained  the  years  of 
difcretion,  were  feduced  in  their  afle&ions, 
and  decoyed  into  connexions,  replete  with 
infamy  and  ruin  ; and  thefe  were  very  much 
facilitated  by  the  opportunities  that  occurred, 
of  being*  inftantaneoufly  united  by  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  in  the  firfl  tranfport  of 
paflion,  before  the  devoted  vi6lim  had  time 
to  cool  or  deliberate  on  the  fubjedh  For 
this  purpofe  there  was  a band  of  profligate 
mifcreants,  the  refufe  of  the  clergy,  dead  to 
every  fentiment  of  virtue,  abandoned  to  all 
fenfe  of  decency  and  decorum,  indeed  the- 
very  outcails  of  fociety,  who  plied  like  por- 
ters for  employment,  and  performed  the  ce- 
remony of  marriage,  without  either  licenfe 
or  queflion,  in  cellars,  garrets,  and  ale 
houfes — to  the  lean  dal  of  religion,  and  the 
difgrace  of  that  venerable  and  refpe&able 
fun&ion  which  they  profaned  by  profefling.- 
The  eafewith  which  this  eccleflaftical  fan&ion 
was  obtained,  and  the  vicious  difpofition  of 
thofe  wretches,  open  to  the  practice  of  fraud  and 

corruption  , 
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corruption,  were  productive  of  polygamy* 
indigence,  conjugal  infidelity,  proftitution* 
and  every  curfe  that  could  embitter  the  mar- 
riage fate.  The  legiflature  enaCted  a law  to 
refirain  and  prevent  thele  abufes— but  it  had 
been  found  ineffectual,  as  it  may  ealdy  be 
eluded  by  a pleafant  voyage  to  the  conti- 
nent, or  a fhort  journey  to  North  Eritain, 
where  the  i ndiflblu ble  knot  may  be  tied  with- 
out fcruple  or  interruption. 

^ d 1714.  iN  ^ie  ^eg^nii^ng  of  tffis  year 

violent  difputes  arofe  between 
the  government  and  the  commons  of  Ire- 
land, of  the  almoft  forgotten  fubje&s  of 
privilege  and  prerogative.  The  commons 
conceived  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  ap- 
ply the  furplus  of  the  revenue,  towards  na- 
tional purpofes  ; without  the  confent  of  their 
fovereign,  and  accordingly,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand,  feven  hundred  and  forty  nine, 
prepared  a bill  with  this  preamble  “ Where- 
“ as,  on  the  25th  of  March  laft,  a confidera- 
“ ble  balance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
“ vice  treafurer,  or  receivers  general  of  the 
“ Kingdom,  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  um> 

<c  applied* 
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“ applied;  and  it  will  be  for  your  majelly’s 
<c  fervice,  and  for  the  eafe  of  your  faithful 
“ fubjedls  in  Ireland,  that  fo  much  thereof 
“ as  can  be  conveniently  fpared,  fhould  be 
“ paid  agreeably  to  your  majefty’s  moll  gra- 
“ cious  intentions,  in  difcharge  of  a part  of 
“ the  national  debt.” 

This  appropriation  gave  great  offence  to 
the  advocates  for  prerogative  in  England, 
who  affirmed,  the  commons  had  no  right  to 
apply  any  part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue, 
nor  even  to  take  any  fuch  affair  into  confidera- 
tion,  without  the  previous  confent  of  the 
crown,  exprefled  in  the  moft  explicit  terms.  It 
was  in  confequence  of  this  do£lrine,  that  the 
Duke  of  Dorfet,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  in- 
formed  them  in  the  next  feffion  of  parliament, 
held  in  the  year  1751,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  the  King  to  acquaint  them,  that  his  ma» 
jefty,  ever  attentive  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs 
of  his  fubje&s,  would  gracioufly  confent, 
and  recommended  it  to  them,  that  fuch 
part  of  the  money  then  remaining  in  his 
treafury*  as  fhould  be  thought  confident 
VoLi  I.  T with 
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with  the  public  fervice,  be  applied  towards  the 
further  reduction  of  the  national  debt. 


for  the  prefervation  of  their  privileges  ; 
and  in  their  addrefTes  which  ufed  alw-ays  to 
echo  back  the  words  of  the  fpeech,  they 
made  no  mention  of  his  majefty’s  confent ; 
but  only  acknowledged  his  gracious  attention 
to  their  eafe  and  happinefs,  in  recommen- 
ding to  them  the  application  of  the  furplus. 
They,  accordingly,  refolved  to  apply  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds  of  that 
furplus,  towards  a difcharge  of  the  na- 
tional debt ; and  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  framed  for  this  purpofe,  made  no  men- 
tion of  his  majefty’s  confent,  though  they  prc- 
vioufly  had  acknowledged  his  goodnefs  in  re- 
commending this  application. 

The  Englifh  miniftry  was  highly  offended 
at  this  propofed  omiflion,  which  they  con- 
ftrued  into  a wilful  encroachment  on  the  pre- 
rogative ; and  the  bill  was  fent  back  with  an  al- 
teration in  the  preamble,  fignifying  his  ma- 


A.  D.  1754. 


This  declaration  alarmed  the 
commons,  zealous  as  they  were 
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jefty’g  confent,  as  well  as  recommendation. 
The  Irifh  houfe  of  commons,  being  at  thit 
time  deeply  engaged  iri  a minute  enquiry  intd 
the  condu^  of  a gentleman,  a fervant  of 
the  crown,  and  a member  of  their  own  houfe, 
accufed  of  having  mifapplied  a large  fum  of 
money,  with  which  he  had  been  entrufted 
for  rebuilding  and  repairing  barracks,  were 
now  unwilling  to  embroil  themfelves  farther 
with  government,  until  this  affair  fhould 
be  difeuffed  : they  therefore  paiTed  the  bill 
with  the  alteration,  and  proceeded  with  their 
enquiry.  The  member  having  been  con- 
vided  of  a mifapplication  of  the  public 
money,  and  obliged  to  make  reparation  at 
his  own  expence;  the  commons  did  not  neg- 
led  to  affert  their  rights  and  privileges  when 
the  next  opportunity  occurred 

The  Duke  of  Dorfet,  when  he  opened  the 
leflion  of  this  year,  repeated  the  exprefli  on 
of  his  majefty’s  gracious  confent,  in  men- 
tioning the  furplus  of  the  public  money.  They 
again  omitted  that  word  in  their  addrefs, 
and  refolved  in  their  bill  of  application,  not 
Only  to  link  that  odious  term,  but  likewife  to 
T 2 abate 
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abate  in  their  complaifance,  by  omitting  that 
cxpreflion  of  grateful  acknowledgements,  which 
had  met  with  fuch  a cold  reception  above. 

By  this  time  the  conteft  had  killed  up  two 
fa&ions  and  diffufed  a general  fpirit  of  refent- 
ment  through  the  whole  nation.  The  commit- 
tee who  prepared  the  bill,  inftcad  o^inferting 
the  ufual  compliments  in  the  preamble,  men- 
tioned nothing  but  a recital  of  fa6ls,  and  fent  it 
over  in  a very  plain  drefs,  altogether  deftitute 
of  all  embroidery.  The  minifiry  intent  upon 
vindicating  the  prerogative  filled  up  the 
omiffions  of  the  committee,  and  fent  it  back 
with  this  alteration.  “ And  your  majelly, 
ever  attentive  to  the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  your 
faithful  fubje&s,  has  been  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  fignify,  that  you  would  confent  and  re- 
commend it  to  us,  that  fo  much  of  the  money 
remaining  in  your  majefty’s  treafury  as  fhould 
be  neceffary,  be  applied  to  the  difcharge  of 
the  national  debt,  or  fuch  part  thereof  as 
fhould  be  thought  expedient  by  parliament.” 

This  then  being  the  crifis  which  was  to 
determine  a conftitutional  point  of  fo  much 
national  moment,  namely,  wdiether  the  people 
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in  parliament  afiembled,  have  a right  to  deli- 
berate upon,  and  vote  the  application  of  any 
part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue  without  the 
previous  confent  of  the  crown,  fuch  members 
as  were  molt  zealoufly  attached  to  the  liberties 
of  Ireland,  exerted  themfelves  mod;  flrenuo.uf- 
ly  in  oppofmg  what  was  a violation  of  thofe 
liberties*  and  the  bill  with  its  alterations  was 
rejedled  by  a majority  of  five  voices.  This 
fuccefs  was  celebrated  throughout  the  nation 
with  the  greateft  demondrations  of  joy,  as  the 
triumph  of  patriotifm,  over  the  arts  of  minide- 
rial  corruption;  and  all  the  fervants  of  the 
crown,  who  had  joined  the  popular  fide  on 
this  occafion,  were  in  a little  time  difmilled 
from  their  employments.  But  the  reje&ion  of 
the  bill  was  a great  difappointment  to  the 
public  creditors,  and  the  circulation  of  cafh 
was  almod  ffagnated. 

These  calamities  werejufily  afcribed  to 
arbitrary  defigns  in  the  government  ; and 
the  nation  began  to  be  infpired  tvith  an  en~ 
thufiadic  fpirit  of  independency,  which  might 
have  produced  alarming  effedls,  had  not  go- 
vernment artfully  brought  over  the  dema- 
gogues, and  thus  diverted  the  dream  of  popu- 
T 3 lar 
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lar  clamour  from  government  to  thofe  very 
individuals  who  had  been  the  idols  of  popu- 
lar veneration.  The  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of 
commons  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  ’ 
an  Earl ; and  fome  other  patriots  were  gra- 
tified with  lucrative  employments.  His  ma- 
jelly’s  letter  arrived  for  paying  off  feventy 
five  thoufand  pounds  of  the  national  debt, 
the  circualtion  was  thus  animated,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  people  fubliding,  the  na- 
tion recovered  it-s  former  tranquillity. 

\ D x^5  -^URING  L^s  period,  the  public 
■was  overwhelmed  with  com 
fternation  by  the  tidings  of  a tremendous 
earthquake,  which  on  the  firfl  of  November, 
ihook  all  Spain  and  Portugal  and  many  other 
places  in  Europe,  and  laid  the  city  of  Lilbon 
in  ruins.  The  two  firfl  fhocks  of  this  dread- 
ful vifitation  continued  near  a quarter  of  an 
hour  ; the  water  of  the  river  Tagus  rofe  per- 
pendicularly upwards  of  twenty  feet,  and  fub- 
iided  to  its  natural  bed  in  lefs  than  a minute  ; 
srreat  numbers  ofhoufes,  of  which  this  city 
then  contained  about  thirty  fix  thoufand, 
were  thrown  down  by  the  repeated  concuf— 
lions  of  the  earth,  together  with  feveral  mag- 
nificent 
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nificent  churches,  monafteries,  and  public 
edifices.  But  what  entirely  completed  the 
deftru&ion  of  this  then  moll  opulent  capital 
of  the  Portugueze  dominions,  was,  a devou- 
ring conflagration,  partly  fortuitous,  but 
chiefly  occafioned  by  a fet  of  impious  vil- 
lains, 'who  unawed  at  the  tremendous  fcene 
before  them,  with  unparalleled  wicked 
nefs  fet  fire  to  the  falling  edifices  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  city,  to  encreafe  the 
general  confufion,  that  they  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  to  rob  and  plunder  their 
already  forlorn  and  defolatc  fellow  citizens. 
Out  of  thefe  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inha- 
bitants, which  Lilbon  was  then  fuppofed  to 
contain,  about  ten  thoufand  perifhed  by  this 
calamity ; and  the  furvivors  deprived  of 
their  habitations,  and  deftitute  even  of  the 
necefiaries  of  life,  were  obliged  to  feek  for 
{belter  in  the  open  fields. 

To  the  honour  of  Britifh  and  Irifli  hu- 
manity, a confiderable  quantity  of  provifions, 
and  a large  fum  of  money  was  lent  to  the  re« 
lief  of  the  miferable  fufferers  who  were  now 
in  actual  want  of  the  neceflfaries  of  life. 
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The  inteftine  broils  of  Ireland  were  tills 
year  happily  compofed,  by  the  prudent  ma- 
nagement of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  thaji 
viceroy.  His  fteady  and  firm  condudl,  hfe 
candour  and  humanity,  together  with  the  ex- 
cellent laws  which  he  encouraged  and  were 
palled  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  allayed  in 
a great  meafure  the  diflentions  and  ferments 
which  before  exifted  among  the  Irifh,  yet  this 
was  not  altogether  effe&ed  without  a large 
portion  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Of  all  the  tranfadlions  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  execution  of  Admiral  Byng  w^as 
the  moft  infamous.  He  w^as  generally  efieemed 
one  of  the  bed:  officers  in  the  navy,  when  he 
embarked  in  that  expedition  to  Minorca, 
which  covered  his  charadler  with  difgrace, 
and  expofed  his  life  to  all  the  horrors  of  an 
ignominious  death.  Admiral  Byng  wTas  put 
to  death  to  the  furprize  of  all  Europe,  who, 
whatever  wrere  the  nature  of  his  errors  and 
indifcretions,  feems  to  have  been  rafhly  con- 
demned and  cruelly  facrificed  to  the  bafeft  of 
purpofes. 
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"Notwithstanding  all  that  has 


been  laid  in  his  favour,  notwith- 
flanding  the  infamous  arts  pra6ifed  to  keep 
up  the  cry  againfl  him,  notwithflanding  his 
foleinn  appeal  to  heaven  in  hislafi  moments, 
and  even  the  ftrongeft  apparent  felf  conviction 
of  his  innocence;  the  charadler  of  Admiral 
Byng,  in  point  of  perfonal  courage,  will  flill 
in  he  minds  of  many  remain  problematical  ; 
while  others,  will  remain  firm  of  belief,  that  if 
the  fpirit  of  a Britifh  admiral  had  been  pro- 
perly exerted,  the  French  fleet  would  have 
been  defeated,  and  Minorca  relieved.  A man’s 
opinion  of  danger  varies  at  different  times,  in 
eonfequence  of  an  irregular  tide  of  animal 
fpiriis,  and  he  is  often  a&uated  by  confidera- 
lions  which  he  dares  not  avow. 


When  an  officer  thus  influenced,  has  he- 
fitated  in  the  hour  of  trial,  the  mind  eager  for 
its  own  juflification,  collects  with  furprizing 
induftry  every  favourable  circumftance  ofex- 
cufe,  and  broods  over  them  with  parental  par- 
tiality. Whatever  Admiral  Byng’s  feelings 
might  have  been  ; as  the  tribunal  before 
which  he  was  tried,  acquitted  him  exprefsly 
of  cowardice  and  difaffeClion,  and  flrongly 
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recommended  him  as  an  objecl  of  mercy ; in 
fach  cafe  he  was  thought  a fit  fubjeft  for  the 
royal  clemency,  and  fo  impartial  hiflory  will 
judge  him,  after  all  thofe  difhonourable  mo- 
tives of  fa&ion  and  of  fear,  by  which  his  fate 
was  influenced,  fhall  be  loft  in  oblivion,  or 
remembered  with  difdain. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, we  will  fee  the  commencement  of  the 
year  marked  with  a ftr iking  inftance  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  frantic  enthufiafm.  France 
had  long  enjoyed  a monarch,  eafy,  complying, 
goodnatured  and  averfe  from  all  that  wore 
the  appearance  of  bufinefs  or  of  war.  Satisfi- 
ed with  the  pleafures  of  indolence,  he  fought 
no  greatnefs  beyond  what  he  enjoyed,  nor 
nurfued  any  ambitious  aim  through  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  difpofnion.  Of  all  men  liv- 
ing, fuch  a prince  had  the  beft  reafon  to  ex- 
pert an  exemption  from  plots  againft  his  per- 
ion,  and  cabals  among  bis  people  ; yet  was 
an  attempt  made  ©n  his  life,  by  a man,  who 
though  placed  in  the  loweft  fphere  of  fortune, 
had  refolution  to  face  the  greateft  dangers, 
and  enthufiafm  fufficient  to  fuftain  without 
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fhrinking,  all  the  tortures  which  the  cruelty  of 
man  could  invent,  or  his  crimes  render  ne- 
ceffary. 

The  name  of  this  fanatic  wras  R.obert 
Francis  Damien,  a citizen  of  Arras.  On  the 
fifth  of  January,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  the  King’s  flepping  into  his  coach,  and 
flabbed  him  with  a knife  in  the  fide.  Happily 
the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  as  the  knife 
took  an  oblique  dire&ion  and  miffed  the  vital 
parts.  Damien  tvas  inftantly  feized,  and 
every  refinement  on  cruelty  that  human  inven- 
tion could  fuggeff,  was  pracfifed  on  him,  to 
extort  a confefiion,  of  the  reafons  that  in- 
duced him  to  make  fo  execrable  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  his  fovereign  ; but  to  no  effect, 
for  nothing  could  overcome  his  obftinacy. 

It  is  not  within  ou.r  province,  and  wc 
confider  it  as  a felicity  not  co  relate  all  the 
horrid  circumflances  of  this  tragical  event  ; 
iuffice  it  to  fay,  that  after  enduring  and  fuf- 
fering  the  moft  exquilite  tortures  that  human 
nature  could  invent,  or  man  fupport — his 
judges  thought  proper  to  terminate  his  mb 

ferv 
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fery,  by  a death  fhocking  to  imagination, 
and  fhameful  to  humanity.  He  was  conduc- 
ted to  the  common  place  of  execution,  {trip- 
ped naked  and  fattened  to  the  fcaffold.  One 
of  his  hands  was  then  burnt  in  liquid  flam- 
ing fulphur  ; his  thighs,  legs  and  arms 
were  torn  with  red  hot  pincers  ; boiling  oil, 
melted  lead,  rottn  and  fulphur  were  poured 
into  the  wounds;  tight  bandages  were  tied 
around  his  limbs,  to  prepare  him  for  difmero- 
berment ; young  and  vigorous  horfes  were 
afterwards  applied  to  the  draught ; and  the 
miferable  criminal  pulled  with  ail  their  force 
to  the  utmott  extention  of  his  finews,  for  the 
fpace  of  one  hour,  during  which  time  he 
preferred  his  fenfes  and  conftancy.  At  length 
the  executioner  cut  the  finews  at  the  joints  of 
the  arms  and  legs  ; and  thus  after  feveral 
efforts  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  difmem- 
bered,  and  the  different  lacerated  and  fcat- 
tered  fragments  of  his  flefh  and  limbs,  were 
collected  and  reduced  to  afhes  : his  father, 
wife,  daughter  and  family  banifhed  the  king- 
dom  for  ever,  and  the  name  of  Damien  oblite- 
rated, while  the  innocent  were  implicated  in 
the  punifhment  of  the  guilty.  Thus,  ended  the 
procedure  againtt  Damien  and  his  family,  in 
a manner  difhonourable  to  the  reputed  cle- 
mency 
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mency  of  Lewis,  and  exhibiting  an  infernal 
and  horrid  inftance  of  the  acknowledged 
inhumanity  of  a polifhed  Nation. 

It  appeared  from  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  attempt  on  the  king’s  life  was  the  effect 
of  infanity  and  a difturbed  imagination.  Se- 
veral marks  of  a difordered  mind  had  previ- 
oufly  been  obferved  in  his  condu£l,  and  the 
deteflation  juflly  due  to  the  enormity  of  his 
crime,  ought  now  to  have  been  abforbed  in 
the  confideration  of  his  misfortune,  the  great- 

eft  that  can  befal  human  nature. 

* > ' . > 1 

From  fuch  horrid  fcenes  we  turn  with  plea- 
fure  to  the  improvements  at  this  period,  pro- 
duced in  different  arts  and  fciences  that  feem- 
edtopromife  much  public  utility.  Although 
no  Mecaenas  appeared  among  the  miniflers  and 
not  the  leaft  ray  of  patronage  glimmered 
from  the  throne  ; yet  the  prote&ion,  counte- 
nance, and  gratification  fecuredin  other  coun- 
tries by  the  inftitutions  of  academies,  and  the 
liberality  of  princes  ; the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous in  thefe  kingdoms  derived  from  the  gene- 
rofity  of  a public,  endued  w ith  tafte  and  fen- 
fibility,  eager  for  improvement  and  proud  of 

patronizing 
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patronizing  extraordinary  merit.  At  this  time 
fever al  perfons  invented  methods  of  difcover- 
ing  the  longitude  at  fea,  that  great  defideratum 
in  navigation  for  the  completion  of  which 
fo  many  nations  have  offered  a public  ieward? 
and  in  the  i-nveftigation  of  which  fo  many  ma- 
thematical heads  have  been  disordered. 

Some  or  thofe  who  now  appeared  candi- 
dates for  the  prize  defer' ved  encouragement 
for  the  ingenuity  o ' their  feveral  fyflem’s  ; but 
he  who  enjoyed  the  pre-eminence  in  the  opi- 
nion and  favour  of  the  public  was  Mr.  Irvine* 
an  Irifh  gentleman.  He  contrived  a chair  fo 
artfully  poized  that  a perfon  fitting  in  it  on 
board  a fhip  even  in  a rough  fea,  could  througli 
a telefcope,  obferve  the  immerfion  and  emerfi- 
of  Jupiter’s  moons,  without  being  interrupted 
or  incommoded  by  the  agitation  of  the  fhip. 

This  gentleman  was  countenanced  by  Com- 
modore Lord  Howe,  in  whofe  prefence  the 
experiment  was  tried  in  feveral  fhips  at  fea 
with  fuch  fuceefsv  that  f ord  Howe  granted 
him  a certificate,  fignifying  his  approbation  ; 
and  in  confequence,  Mr.  Irvine  obtained  a 
confiderable  reward  from  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty 
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ralty.  The  Prince  of  Wales  now  having  com- 
pleated  the  twenty  hr  ft  year  of  his  age,  the  an 
niverfary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  with 
great  rejoicings  at  court,  and  the  king  receiv- 
ed compliments  of  congratulation  on  the  ma- 
jority of  a prince,  who  feemed  born  to  fulfil 
the  hopes  and  complete  the  happinefs  of  Great 
Britain.  Addreffes  and  congratulations  were 
on  this  occafion  prefented  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  his  majefty,  replete  with  fentiments 
of  loyalty  and  aflfedlion,  and  no  trace  of  dif- 
affe61ion  was  at  this  time  perceivable  in  anv 
part  of  the  empire. 

The  ufurpaiions  and  encroachments  of  the 
French  on  the  Britifh  territories  in  America 
were  the  caufe  of  a frefh  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  Britifh  fubje£ls  con 
fidering  the  French  their  inveterate  snd  natu- 
ral enemies,  as  w ell  as  the  incendiaries  of  all 
Europe,  eagerly  approved  of  the  war  and  chear- 
fully  contributed  to  a vigorous  profecution  of 
it.  The  French  with  a view  to  embarrafs  the 
Britifh  minifery  and  diretT  their  attention  from 
all  external  expeditions,  had  projected  a plan 
for  invading  fome  part  of  the  Britifh  domini- 
ons ; and  they  now  actually  began  to  make  pre- 
paration 
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porauons  in  different  parts  of  their  courts  for 
carrying  this  defign  into  execution. 

The  Englifh  minifry  adopted  every  pre- 
cautionary meafure,  but  wifely  placed  their 
chief  dependence  upon  the  flrength  of  / e 
navy,  part  of  which  was  fo  Rationed  and  di- 
vided as  to  block  up  all  the  harbours  in 
France,  in  which  the  enemy  were  known  to 
make  any  naval  armament  of  any  confn- 
fequence. 

The  French  prepared  a confiderable  fleet 
in  the  harbours  of  Rochfort  and  Breafl  under 
the  command  of  Mon.  De  Conflans,  and  re- 
inforced by  a large  body  of  troops  under  the 
Due  D’Aiguillon.  Flat  boats  and  tranfports 
for  their  intended  expedition,  were  prepared 
in  different  ports  on  the  coaft  of  France  ; and 
a fmall  fquadron  was  equipped  at  Dunkirk, 
under  the  command  of  an  enterprizing  adven- 
turer called  Thurot,  who  in  the  courle  of  the 
preceding  year  had  fignalized  his  courage 
and  condu£l  iu  a large  privateer  called  the 
Bel lifle  which  had  fcoured  the  north  feas,, 
and  made  many  captures.  Thurot’s  name 
became  a terror  to  the  merchants  of  Great  Bri- 
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tain  ; for  bis  valour  was  not  more  remarkable 
in  battle,  than  his  dexterity  in  eluding  the  Bri- 
tifn  cruifers.  It  mu  ft  be  like  wife  owned;  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  this  bold 
mariner,  though  deftitute  of  the  advantages 
of  birth  and  education,  was  greatly  diftin® 
guifhed  by  his  generofity  and  compalTion  to 
thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  his 
hands ; and  that  his  deportment  in  every 
refpedl  entitled  him  to  a much  more  honour- 
able rank  in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  The 
court  of  Verfailles  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
merit.  He  received  a commiffion  from  the 
French  King,  and  was  entrufted  with  the 
command  of  a fmall  armament  then  fitting  out 
in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk. 

D 1759  ^HE  government  being 

apprized  of  thefe  particulars, 
took  fueh  meafures  to  defeat  this  intended 
invafion,  as  mull  have  conveyed  a very  high 
idea  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  thofe, 
who  confidered  that,  exclufive  of  the  force 
oppofed  to  his  defign,  they  at  the  fame  time, 
carried  on  moft  vigorous  and  important  ope- 
rations of  war,  in  Germany^  America,  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
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T hukoi’s  armament  at  Dunkirk  was  watch- 
ed by  an  Englifh  fquadron  under  commo- 
dore Boyce,  and  the  whole  court  of  France 
was  fo  guarded  by  difTeient  fquad  oi.sof  the 
Britifh  fleet,  as  to  refe^ible  an  actual  block- 
ade. The  French  miniilry  being  thus  ham- 
pered, forbore  their  attempts  upon  Britain, 
and  the  projected  invafion  was  for  fomc  time 
fufpended.  But  the  French  army  being  de- 
feated by  the  Britifh  at  Minden,  and  all  their 
defigns  having  been  baffled  in  Germany, 
they  at  length  determined  to  try  their  for- 
tune in  a defcent,  and  they  now  proposed 
to  land  a body  of  troops  in  Ireland. 

Thu  rot  received  orders  to  fail  from  Dun- 
kirk with  the  firff  opportunity,  and  fleer  his 
courfe  around  the  north  or  Scotland,  that  he 
might  alarm  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  make  a 
diverfion  from  that  part  where  the  French 
Admiral  Conflans  defigned  to  fend  his  forces. 

The  tranfports  and  fhips  of  war,  were 
affembled  at  Bred,  and  Rochfort  ; having  on 
board,  a train  of  artilery,  with  faddles  and 
other  acoufrements  for  cavalry,  to  be  moun- 
ted  in  Ireland ; and  a body  of  French 

troops 
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troops,  including  part  of  the  Irifh  brigade 
was  kept  in  readinefs  to  embark.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  fcheme,  was  however  prevented, 
by  the  vigilance  and  valour  of  the  Britifh  ad- 
miral Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  routed  and  de- 
feated the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Con- 
flans;  in  a memorable  engagement,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  peri- 
lous and  important,  that  ever  happened  in 
any  war  between  the  two  nations,  for  it  not 
only  fruilrated  the  projedled  invafion,  but  j 
gave  the  finifhing  blow  to  the  naval  power 
of  France,  which  was  totally  difabled  from 
undertaking  any  thing  of  moment  in  the 
fequel.  The  alarm  of  the  French  invafion 
thus  happily  frullrated,  not  only  difturbed 
the  quiet  of  Britain,  but  infu  fed  terror  into  j 
Ireland.  In  the  latter  end  of  October,  the 
Irifh  parliament  affembled,  and  received  a 
formal  meflfage  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  then  lord  lieutenant,  to  the  follow- 
ing effed  : That,  by  a letter  from  the  fecre- 
tary  of  Hate,  written  by  his  majefty’s  exprefs 
commands,  it  appeared  that  France  far  from 
abandoning  the  delign  of  invafion  on  account 
of  the  late  difafter,  was  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  her  purpofe,  and  that  in  all  proba- 
te 2 bility 
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bility,  Ireland  would  be  one  of  their  chief 
objects  ; his  grace  thought  it  therefore  incum- 
bent on  him,  in  a matter  of  fuch  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  to  communicate  this 
intelligence  to  the  Irifh  parliament.  He  told 
them  his  majefty  would  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  zeal  of  his  faithful  proteflant  fubjedls, 
had  been  already  fufficiently  quickened,  by  the 
repeated  accounts  received  of  the  enemy’s 
dangerous  defigns  and  a&ual  preparations. 

He  gave  them  to  underftand  he  had  re- 
ceived his  rnajefty’s  commands,  to  animate  and 
excite  his  loyal  people  of  Ireland,  to  exert 
their  well  known  zeal  and  fpirit  in  fupport  of 
his  government,  and  in  defence  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  by  a timely  preparation  to  cp- 
pofeand  fruftrate  any  hoftile  attempt  to  diflurb 
the  peace  and  unhinge  the  fecurity  of  the  na- 
tion. He  thereto  re  in  the  ftrongeft  terms, 
recommended  to  them  to  evince  on  this  occa- 
ilon,  that  zeal  for  the  prefent  happy  confti- 
tution,  and  that  aife&ion  for  his  majeffy’s  per- 
fon  and  government,  by  which  the  Irifii  par- 
liament had  been  fo  often  diftinguifhed  on  fe- 
veral  trying  emergencies. 
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As  foon  as  this  meflage  was  communicated, 
the  houfe  of  commons  unanimoufiy  refolved, 
to  prefent  an  addrels  to  the  lord  lieutenant, 
thanking  his  grace  for  the  care  and  concern 
he  had  manifefted  for  the  fafety  of  Ireland,  in 
communicating  intelligence  of  fo  great  mo- 
ment ; defiring  him  in  the  mean  while  to  adopt 
fuch  meafures  as  fhould  appear  to  him  the 
moft  effe&ual,  for  the  fecurity  and  defence 
of  the  nation  ; and  alluring  him,  that  the  houfe 
would  make  good  whatever  expence  fhould 
be  necelfarily  incurred  for  that  purpofe.  This 
intimation  and  the  meafures  that  were  taken  in 
purfuance  of  it  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, produced  fuch  alarms  and  diftra&ions, 
throughout  the  nation  as  well  nigh  annihilated 
the  public  credit. 

In  the  firft  tranfports  of  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion, there  was  fo  great  a run  on  the  Dublin 
banks,  that  feveral  eminent  bankers  ^verc  obli- 
ged to  Hop  payment ; and  the  circulation  was 
in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  ; when  the  lord 
lieutenant,  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  par- 
liament, the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  merchants 
and  principal  traders  of  Dublin,  entered  into 
an  affociation  in  fupport  of  public  eredit,  by 
U 3 taking 
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taking  the  notes  of  bankers  in  payment  ; a re- 
folution  that  fully  anfwered  the  purpofe  in- 
tended. 

However  the  French  might  have  flattered 
themfelves,  that  their  invading  army  would  be 
joined  in  Ireland  by  a number  of  the  natives, 
in  this  hope,  they  would  unqueftionably  have 
been  difappointed,  for  at  thisjun&ure,  no  figns 
of  difaffedlion  appeared  in  any  quarter  of  the 
kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  the  opulent  indi- 
viduals of  the  catholic  perfuafion,  offered  to 
furnifh  government  with  conftderable  fums  of 
money,  in  cafe  of  neceflity,  to  maintain  the  pre- 
fent  ellablifhment  againft  all  its  enemies  ; and 
the  catholics  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  molt  of 
that  perfuafion  in  the  kingdom,  prefented  ad- 
drefiis  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  expreffmg  their 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majefly’s  perfon, 
and  government.  They  congratulated  his  grace 
on  the  unparalleled  fuccefs  of  bis  majefty’s 
arms,  and  expreffed  their  warm  fenfe  of  the 
king’s  paternal  tendernefs  for  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  while  they  acknowledged  with  grati- 
tude, the  prote&ion  and  indulgence  they  had 
enjoyed  under  his  majefty’s.  aufpicious  reign. 

^ They 
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They  exprefled  the  warmed  indignation, 
at  the  projected  invafton  of  the  kingdom, 
by  an  enemy  grown  defperate  by  defeats, 
who  might  pofiibly  make  that  attempt  as  a 
1 aft  effort;  buoyed  up  perhaps  with  the  ima» 
ginary  hope  of  affiftance  in  Ireland,  from  the 
former  attachment  of  their  deluded  prede- 
celfors. 

/»  x-v  They  allured  his  grace,  in  the 

A.  D.  1759.  b 

mod  folemn  manner,  that  fuch 

defigns  were  altogether  incompatible  with  their 
princip!es  and  intentions  ; that  they  would 
to  the  utmoft  exertion  of  their  abilities,  and 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  join  in  the  de- 
fence and  Support  of  his  majefty’s  royal  per- 
fon  and  government  againft  all  invaders 
whatsoever ; that  they  Should  be  always 
ready  to  concur  in  fuch  meafures,  and 
to  a<ft  fuch  parts  in  defence  of  the  King- 
dom, in  conjun&ion  with  the  reft  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubje&s,  as  his  Grace  in  his  wif- 
dom  Should  be  pleafed  to  appoint ; and 
thought  themfelves  particularly  happy  to 
be  under  the  direction  and  command  of  fo 
well  known  an  affertor  of  liberty,  or  fo  impor- 
tant and  diftinguifhed  a governor. 

Finally, 
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Finally,  they  expreffed  the  moft  earneft 
wifh,  that  his  Majefty’s  arms  might  be  crown- 
ed with  fuch  a continuance  of  fuccefs,  as 
might  enable  him  to  defeat  the  devices  of  all 
his  enemies,  and  obtain  a fpeedy  and  honoura- 
ble peace.  Many  of  thefe  cordial  addreflfes, 
that  from  Cork  in  particular,  were  tranfmit- 
ted  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  prefented 
by  his  Lordfhip  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
At  fo  critical  a juncture  ; thefe  fentiments  were 
as  pleating  to  the  government  as  they  were 
honourable  to  the  catholics. 

No  traces  of  difaffe&ion  to  his  majefty’s 
perfon,  appeared  at  this  period  in  Ireland; 
yet  a violent  commotion  of  the  populace 
broke  out  in  the  City  of  Dublin.  The  Duke 
was  by  no  means  popular  in  his  adminiftra- 
tion.  He  had  bellowed  a place  of  contider- 
able  importance  on  a man,  who  was  ex- 
tremely obnoxious  to  many  perfons  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  his  grace  was  deficient  in 
that  affability  and  complacency  wThich  a free 
and  hofpitable  nation  expedls  to  find  in  the 
charadlcrs  of  their  chief  governors.  The 
Irifh  in  general,  were  highly  offended  at  his 
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deportment,  and  with  jufi ice  began  to  enter- 
tain doubts  and  jealouftes  of  certain  machinati- 
ons in  the  government  ; while  apprehenfions 
were  conceived  ; that  his  excellency  w ifhed  to 
„ effedi  an  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. This  opinion  was  propagated  among  the 
populace  with  much  induftry.  They  were  in- 
formed, that  a plan,  was  determined  on  by 
government,  to  deprive  Ireland  of  her  par- 
liament aud  independence,  and  to  fubje£t 
her  to  the  fame  taxes  which  were  levied  on 
the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

This  report  inflamed  the  populace  to  fuch 
a degree,  that  they  affernbled  in  immenfe 
crowds  around  the  parliament  houfe,  broke 
into  the  houle  of  lords,  infulted  the  peers, 
feated  an  old  woman  on  the  throne,  and 
fearched  for  the  journals,  which  they 
would  have  committed  to  the  flames,  had 
ihey  been  found.  They  then  obliged  fuch 
members  of  both  boufes  as  they  met  in  the 
flreets,  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  ne- 
ver confent  to  an  union,  or  give  any  vote 
contrary  to  the  real  intereft  of  Ireland-  A 
body  of  horfe  and  infantry,  were  drawrn 

out 
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out  on  this  occafion  to  intimidate  the  mob, 
which  in  the  evening  difpeifed  of  itfelf.  Ad- 
dreffes  were  next  day  agreed  to,  by  both 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  a committee  of 
enquiry  appointed,  that  the  ringleaders  of 
the  commotion  might  be  difcovered,  and 
brought  to  condign  puniffiment. 

When  the  Britifh  court  heard  that  Thurot 
had  efcaped  from  Dunkirk,  with  a fmall 
fquadron  of  armed  fhips,  having  on  board 
a body  of  land  troops,  defigned  for  a private 
expedition  on  the  coaft  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, expreflfes  were  immediately  difpatched 
to  the  commanding  officers,  in  Scotland, 
to  put  the  forts  along  that  coail  in  the  bell: 
ftate  of  defence,  and  to  hold  every  thing  in 
readinefs  to  repel  the  enemy,  in  cafe  they 
fhould  attempt  a defcent.  The  greatefl  enco- 
mium that  can  be  paid  the  character  of  Thu- 
rot, is  an  account  of  the  alarm  which  his  puny 
army  in  a moment  fpread  through  the  whole 
extent  of*  the  Britifh  dominions,  wffiofe 
fleets  at  that  time  covered  the  ocean.  Per- 
haps Thurot’s  career  wrould  have  been  fooner 
flopped,  had  Commodore  Boyce  been  vic- 
tualled 
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tiwlled  for  a longer  cruife  ; but  he  w;s  oblig- 
ed to  put  into  Leith,  for  a fupply  of  provi- 
fions  ; at  the  very  time  when  Thurot  was 
feen  hovering  on  the  coafts  of  Scotland  : and 
before  the  Englifh  fquadron  was  provided  for 
a profecution  of  the  cruife,  Thurot  had  ta- 
ken fhelter  at  Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden, 
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SfF  we  extend  our  views  acrofs 
. the  Atlantic,  into  America* 
we  find  this  year  particularly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  the  redu&ion  of 

Canada 
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Canada.  At  the  capture  of  Quebec,  we  mu  ft 
lament  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Wolfe,  who  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  vidtory.  General  Wolfe 
was  a national  lofs,  and  as  fuch  univer Tally 
regretted.  He  inherited  from  nature  an  ani- 
mating fervour  of  fentiment,  an  extenfive  ca- 

o 

pacity,  and  a paftion  for  glory,  wThich  ftirnu- 
iated  him  to  acquire  every  kind  of  military 
knowledge,  that  ftudy  or  actual  fervice  could 
procure.  He  was  brave  above  all  fenfe  of 
danger ; he  was  alfo  generous,  gentle  and 
humane  ; a pattern  to  the  officer,  and  the 
darling  of  the  foldiers.  Had  his  genius 
been  exercifed  to  its  full  extent  by  opportunity 
and  adlion  ; and  his  judgment  matured  by 
age  and  experience,  he  wTould  undoubtedly 
have  rivalled  in  reputation,  the  moft  cele- 
brated heroes  of  antiquity.  As  foon  as  the 
account  of  the  vi&ory,  and  furrender  of  Que- 
bec, had  reached  England  ; all  was  rapture,  . 
all  wras  triumph  and  exultation,  blended  with 
the  praife  of  the  gallant  Wolfe. 

The  Britifh  parliament  prefented  an  addrefs 
to  his  majefty,  requefting  he  would  order  a mo- 
nument to  be  eredled  to  the  memory  of  Major 

general 
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general  Wolfe  ; at  the  fame  time  they  refolved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  Should  be  given 
to  the  Surviving  geneiais  and  admirals,  em- 
ployed in  the  glorious  and  fuccefsful  expe- 
dition to  Quebec.  Teftimonies  of  this  kind, 
while  they  refledl  honour  on  the  character  of 
the  nation,  never  fail  to  animate  individuals 
to  a fpirited  exertion  of  their  talents  in  the 
fervice  of  their  country. 

A D inGo  ^NI  ec°unting  thetranfactions  of 
the  preceding  year,  we  men- 
tioned a fmall  armament  equipped  at  Dun- 
kirk, under  the  command  of  M.  de  Thurot, 
who  notwithftanding  all  the  vigilance  of 
Commodore  Boyce,  ftationed  in  the  Downs, 
to  watch  him,  found  means  to  efcape  from 
Dunkirk  in  the  month  of  Odlober,  and 
arrived  at  Gottenburgh,  in  Sweden  ; from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Bergen,  in  Norway. 

His  inft ructions  were  to  make  occafionai 
defcents  upon  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  by 
dividing  the  troops  and  diftradting  the  at- 
tention of  the  government,  of  the  kingdom  ; to 
facilitate  the  enterprise  of  M.  De  Conflans, 

the 
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the  fate  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Thurot’s  original  armament  confifted  of  five 
fhips,  one  of  which,  called  the  Marefchal 
de  Eelleifle,  was  mounted  with  forty  four 
guns ; the  Eegon,  the  Blond,  the  Terpfl- 
chcre,  had  thirty  guns  each,  and  the  Ma- 
rante  carried  twenty  four.  The  number  oi 
troeps  put  on  board  this  little  fleet,  did  not 
exceed  one  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
feventy,  exclufive  of  mariners,  to  the  num- 
ber of  feven  hundred  ; but  two  hundred  of 
thefe  forces  were  fent  fick  on  fhore,  before 
the  armament  failed  from  Dunkirk ; and  in 
their  voyage  between  Gottenburgh  and  Ber- 
gen, they  loft  company  of  the  Begon,  du- 
ring a violent  ftorm.  The  feverity  of  the 
weather  detained  them  nineteen  days  at  Ber- 
gen, at  the  expiration  of  which,  they  fet 
fail  for  the  weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  and 
difeovered  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland, 
in  the  latter  end  of  January. 

Thurot’s  intention  wTas  to  make  a de- 
feent  upon  Derry;  but  before  this  defign 
was  executed,  the  weather  growing  tempef- 
tuous,  and  the  wind  blowing  oft'  fhore, 
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Thurot  was  driven  out  to  fea,  and  in  the 
night  he  loft  fight  of  the  Marante,  which 
never  joined  him  after.  After  being  tem- 
peft-toft  for  fome  time,  and  expofed  to 
a very  feanty  allowance  of  prov-ifions, 
Thurot’s  officers  requefted  him  to  return 
to  France,  left  they  fhould  all  perifti  by  fa- 
mine; but  he  did  not  liften  to  lech  a propofal, 
and  frankly  told  them  he  could  not  return 
to  France  without  having  made  fome  effort 
for  the  ferviee  of  his  country  ; nevertbelefs 
in  hopes  of  procuring  fome  refreffiment 
he  fleered  to  the  ifland  of  Ifla,  belonging 
to  Scotland,  where  the  troops  were  landed, 
and  here  they  found  black  cattle,  and  a fmall 
fupply  of  oatmeal  for  which  they  paid  a 
reafonable  price;  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
ledged Thurot  himfelf  behaved  with  great 
moderation  and  generofity. 

While  this  fpirited  adventurer  laboured 
under  thefe  wants  and  difficulties,  his  arri- 
val in  thofe  feas  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  alarm.  Bodies  of  regular  troops  and 
militia  were  ftationed  along  the  coafts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ; and  befides  commo- 
dore 
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dore  Boys’s  fquadron,  who  failed  to  the  north- 
ward, on  purpofe  to  parfue  the  enemy, 
other  fhips  of  war,  were  ordered  to  fcour 
the  Briftol  channel,  and  cruife  between  Scot- 
land and  Ireland;  As  foon  as  the  weather 
permitted,  Thu  rot,  to  purfue  his  deftination, 
failed  from  Ifla  to  the  Bay  of  Garrick- 
fergus,  and  made  all  the  neceffary  prepara- 
tions for  a defcent  ; which  was  accordingly 
effected  with  fix  hundred  men,  on  the  twen- 
ty-firfl  of  February.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jennings,  who  commanded  four  companies 
of  raw  undifciplined  men,  at  Garrick- 
fergus,  having  been  informed  that  three 
fhips  had  anchored  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  caftle,  which  was  ruinous  and 
defencelefs,  immediately  detached  a party 
to  make  obfervations,  and  ordered  the  French 
prifoners  there  confined,  to  be  removed  to 
Belfaft.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  landed 
without  oppofition,  and  advanced  towards 
the  town,  which  they  found  as  well  guarded 
as  the  nature  of  the  place,  and  the  fituation 
of  the  commander  would  allow* 

A regular  attack  was  carried  on,  and  a 
fpirited  defence  made  ; but  at  length  Colonel 
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Jennings  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  caftle, 
which,  however,  was  in  all  refpecls  untenable ; 
for  befides  a breach  in  the  wall,  near  fifty 
feet  wide,  he  found  himfelf  dellitute  of  pro- 
vifions  and  ammunition.  Nevertbelefs,  he 
repulfed  the  affailants  in  their  fir  ft  attack, 
even  after  the  gate  was  burft  open,  and  fup- 
plied  the  want  of  fhot  with  ftones  and  rub- 
bifti.  But  after  a vain  effort,  the  colonel 
and  his  troops,  were  conftrained  to  furrender, 
on  condition  that  they  fhould  not  be  fent  pri- 
foners  to  France,  but  be  ranfomed  by  fending 
thither  an  equal  number  of  French  prifoners 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  : that  the  caftle 
fhould  not  be  demolifhed,  nor  the  town  of 
Carickfeigus  plundered  nor  burned,  on  con- 
dition that  the  mayor  and  corporation  fhould 
furnifh  the  French  troops  with  neceffary  pro- 
vifions.  One  circumftance  that  attended  this 
engagement  deferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity,  as  an  inftance  of  that  courage,  united 
with  humanity,  which  conftitutes  true  he- 
roifrn* 

While  the  French  and  Englifh  were 
hotly  engaged  in  one  of  the  ftreets,  a little 

child 
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child  ran  playfully  between  them,  having 
no  idea  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  expo^ 
fed  ; a common  foldier  belonging  to  the 
French,  feeing  the  life  of  this  poor  innocent 
at  flake,  grounded  his  piece,  advanced  de- 
liberately between  the  lines  of  fire,  took 
up  the  child  in  his  arms,  conveyed  it  to  a 
place  of  fafety  ; then  returning  to  his  place, 
re  fumed  his  mufket,  and  renewed  his  hofi 
tility.  Such  infiances  of  humanity  do  honour 
to  man,  and  ought  to  be  recorded. 

Thurot  after  this  exploit,  did  not  ad- 
vance farther  into  the  country  ; a meafure 
which  indeed  he  could  not  have  under- 
taken with  any  fafety  ; for  by  this  time  a 
confiderable  body  of  regular  forces  was  af- 
fembled  ; and  the  people  of  Ulfter  manifefted 
a fpirit  of  loyalty  and  fortitude  on  the  occa~ 
lion.  They  flocked  in  numbers  to  Belfafi,  to 
offer  their  fervices  to  repel  the  invaders 
Thefe  circumftances  being  known  to  Ihu* 
rot,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  Conflans,  w^hich 
he  had  alfo  learned,  obliged  him  to  reim- 
bark  with  fome  precipitation,  after  having 
laid  Carrickfergus  under  moderate  contri' 
X % butioc. 
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bution.  Bat  the  fate  he  efcaped  on  land  he 
foon  met  with  at  fea.  Captain  John  Elliot, 
who  commanded  three  frigates  at  Kinfale, 
and  had  already  difiinguifhed  himfelf  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  by  many  a£ls  of  valour, 
was  informed  by  a difpatch  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  that  three  of  the  enemy’s  fhips 
lay  at  anchor,  in  the  bay  of  Carrickfergus  ; 
thither  Elliot  inflantly  fleered  his  courfe  in 
the  fhip  JEolus,  acompanied  by  the  Pallas 
and  Brilliant,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tains, Clements  and  Logie.  On  the  twenty 
eight  of  February,  they  defcried  the  enemy 
in  fight  of  the  Ifle-of-Man,  and  gave  them 
cbace.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  Elliot 
in  his  own  fhip  engaged  the  Bellifle,  com- 
manded by  Thurot ; although  much  his 
fuperior  in  firength  of  men,  - number  of 
guns  and  weight  of  metal.  In  a fnort  time 
Ms  companions  w7ere  alfo  engaged  with 
Thurot’s  two  other  fhips. 

After  a very  hot  a£lion,  maintained  with 
great  fpirit,  on  all  fides  for  an  hour  and  an 
half,  Elliot’s  Lieutenant  boarded  the  Bellifle, 
and  linking  her  colours  with  his  own  hand, 

lhe 
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fhe  fubmitted ; the  other  fhips  were  alfo 
loon  taken,  and  Elliot  conveyed  his  prizes 
into  Ramfay  Bay,  in  the  Ille-of-  an,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  repaired.  Although  the 
Bellifle  was  very  leaky,  and  had  loft  her 
boltfprit,  mifen-maft,  and  main-yard,  yet  the 
vidory  would  not  have  been  fo  eaftly  ob° 
tained,  had  not  the  brave  Thurot  fallen, 
during  the  adion.  The  vidor  had  not  even 
the  confolation  to  perform  the  laft  offices 
to  his  valiant  enemy ; for  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  fea,  by  his  own  men,  in 
the  hurry  of  the  engagement.  The  lofs  of 
the  Rritifh  did  not  exceed  forty  men,  killed 
and  wounded — whereas,  above  three  hun- 
dred of  the  French  were  killed  or  difabled. 

The  fervice  performed  by  Elliot  on  this 
occafion,  was  conftdered  fo  effential  to  the 
peace  and  commerce  df  Ireland,  that  the 
thanks  of  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons  were 
unanimoufty  voted  to  the  vigors  of  1 hurot, 
as  well  as  to  Colonel  Jennings,  for  his  fpirited 
co  11  dud  at  Carrickfergus ; and  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Cork,  was  prefented  in  lilver  boxes, 
to  Captains  Elliot,  Clements  and  Logie.  The 
X 3 name 
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name  of  Thurot  was  become  terrible  to  all 
the  mercantile  feaports  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ; wherefore,  the  defeat  and  capture 
of  his  armament  were  celebrated  with  as 
great  and  hearty  rejoicings,  as  the  moft  im- 
portant vi&ory  could  have  produced. 

It  being  our  wilh  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  doing  juftice  to  the  valour  of  Irilhmen, 
we  prefume  that  the  bravery  of  five  Hiberni- 
ans, and  a boy,  belonging  to  the  crew  of 
a fhip  from  Waterford,  merits  recording 
The  fhip,  on  her  return  from  Bilboa, 
laden  with  brandy  and  iron,  having  being  ta- 
ken by  a French  privateer  off  Ulhant,  about 
the  middle  of  April,  in  this  year,  the  captors 
removed  the  mailer  and  all  the  hands,  except 
thefe  five  men  and  the  boy,  who  were  left 
to  affilf  nine  French  men  in  navigating  the 
veffel  to  France. 

These  brave  Irifhmen  concerted  a plan  for 
their  deliverance,  and  executed  it  with  fuccefs. 
Four  of  the  French  mariners  being  below 
decks,  three  aloft,  among  the  rigging,  one 
at  the  helm,  and  another  walking  the  deck, 

Brien 
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Brien  who  concluded  the  enterprife,  tripped 
up  the  heels  of  the  French  fteerfman,  feized 
his  piftol,  and  difcharged  it  at  the  other  mari- 
ner who  walked  the  deck,  but  having  miffed 
his  aim,  he  knocked  him  down  with  the  but- 
end  of  the  piftol.  At  the  fame  time  he  hollowed 
to  his  companions  below,  who  attacked  the 
enemy  with  their  broad  fwords,  and  foon 
compelled  them  to  fubmit : they  then  came 
on  deck,  and  clofed  the  hatches.  Brien  and 
his  affociates  being  now  in  pofleflion  of  the 
quarter  deck,  thofe  that  were  aloft  called 
for  quarters,  and  furrendered  without  oppo- 
fition.  The  Irifh  men  having  obtained  a com- 
plete vi&ory,  almoft  without  bloodfhed,  and 
having  fecured  the  priloners,  a new  difficulty 
occurred.  Neither  Brien  nor  his  friend  could 
read  or  write,  nor  knew  any  thing  of  naviga- 
tion ; but  fuppofing  hiscourfe  to  be  North,  he 
fteered  at  venture,  and  the  firft  land  he  made 
was  contiguous  to  Youghal,  where  he  happily 
arrived  with  his  prifoners. 

As  no  fubjedl  engroffed  fo  much  the  con-? 
verfation  and  paflions  of  the  public,  at  this 
time,  as  the  cafe  of  Lord  George  Sackville, 
yve  {hall  beg  leave  to  convey  the  reader  to 
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Great  Britain,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  him 
a (ketch  of  his  lordffiip’s  cafe.  Lord  George 
Sackville,  had  by  this  time  refigned  his  com- 
mand in  Germany,  and  returned  to  England, 
the  country  of  all  others,  it  would  be  his  in- 
terefl  to  fhun,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of  the 
imputation  nowr  alledged  again#  his  charac- 
ter. With  the  new^s  of  the  battle  of  Min- 
den,  the  defamation  of  this  officer  arrived. 
He  w7as  accufed  of  having  difobeyed  Prince 
Ferdinand’s  orders,  relative  to  the  battle  oi 
Minden,  and  his  conduft  wras  ftigmatized 
in  many  particulars. 

This  vague  charge,  kindled  up  a blaze 
of  indignation  again#  Lord  George  Sackville, 
among#  the  people  of  England.  Lord 
George,  impatient  of  the  imputation  attached 
to  his  chara&er,  folicited  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-marhtal,  which  was  granted.  On  the 
trial  it  appeared,  that  fo  many  contradic- 
tory orders  had  been  iffued  by  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, that  Lord  George  could  not  wuth 
any  certainty  execute  any  of  them,  until  he 
reforted  in  perfon  to  the  prince,  to  receive 
commands  from  his  owm  lips — Thefe  orders 
he  immediately  executed  with  as  much  ex- 
ertion 
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exertion  as  was  poftible  on  fuch  an  oeca- 
fion.  The  - court-martial  after  hearing  of 
evidence,  gave  judgment  in  thefe  words. 
“ The  court,  upon  due  confideradon  of  the 
whole  matter  before  them,  is  of  opinion, 
that  Lord  George  Sackville  is  guilty  of  hav- 
ing difobeyed  the  orders  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunfwick,  whom  he  was  by  his  com- 
million  and  inftruftions  directed  to  obey  as 
commander  in  chief,  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  and  it  is  the  farther  opinion  of  this 
court,  that  the  faid  Lord  George  Sackville 
is,  and  he  is  hereby  adjudged,  unfit  to  ferve 
his  majelly  in  any  military  capacity  what- 
soever.” 

This  fen te nee  was  confirmed  by  the  king, 
who  to  complete  the  difgrace  of  this  un- 
fortunate general,  in  council,  called  for  the 
council  book  and  llruck  the  name  of  Lord 
George  Sackville  out  of  the  lift  of  privy  coun- 
sellors. 

The  people  of  Great  Britain,  naturally  im- 
patient and  clamorous  have  been  too  much 
indulged  with  court  martials  and  difmiftion, 
which  tend  only  to  render  their  military 
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commanders  rafh  and  precipitate  ; the  popu- 
lace more  licentious  and  intra&able,  and  to 
difgrace  the  national  character.  The  impu-  > 
tations  levelled  at  Lord  George  Sackville  by 
the  multitude,  and  circulated  with  fo  much 
induftry  and  clamour,  ought  to  be.  confi- 
dered  as  a mob  accufation  which  the  braveft 
men,  even  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
could  not  efcape  ; it  ought  to  be  received 
as  a dangerous  fufpicion,  which  llrikes  at  the 
root  of  chara&er,  and  may  blah  that  honour 
in  a moment,  which  the  foldier  had  acquired 
in  a long  courfe  of  painful  fervice,  at  the 
continual  hazard  of  his  life.  We  ought  to 
diflrufl  it  as  a malignant  charge  altogether 
inconfiflent  with  the  former  condudl  of  the 
pcrfon  accufed,  as  well  as  with  his  fubfe- 
quent  impatience  and  perfeverance  in  de- 
manding a trial  to  which  he  never  would 
have  been  other  wife  called  ; a trial  although 
his  life  was  at  flake,  and  his  caufe  cried 
down  , he  fuflained  with  fuch  courage,  forti- 
tude and  prefence  of  mind,  as  even  his  ene- 
mies themfelves  could  not  help  admiring. 

Thi.| 
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This  dimmer  was  diftinguifhcd  by  another 
trial  Hill  more  remarkable.  Laurence,  Earl 
Ferrers,  a nobleman  of  a violent  lpirit,  who 
had  committed  many  outrages,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  all  who  knew  him,  had  given 
manifold  proofs  of  infanity,  at  length  per- 
petrated the  murder  of  his  own  agent  a Mr. 
Johnfon,  for  which  he  was  tried  condemned 
and  executed  at  Tyburn  as  a common  male- 
faftor.  Homicide  is  the  reproach  of  Great 
Britain  ; it  is  probable  there  is  fomething  in 
the  climate  that  difpojes  the  natives  to  this 
inhuman  crimes.  Certain  it  is,  high  par- 
dons will  break  out  into  the  mod;  enormous 
violences  in  that  country  where  they  are 
lead  controlled  by  the  redraint  of  regula- 
tion and  order  ; and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  in  no  civilized  country  under  heaven  is 
there  fucli  a relaxation  of  difeipline,  either 
religious  or  civil  as  in  England. 

While  the  Britifh  arms  triumphed  in 
every  effort  tending  to  the  intereft  and  prof- 
perity  of  the  nation,  an  event  occurred,  which 
for  a moment  obfeured  the  fplendor  of  Great 
Britain’s  glory  and  triumphs  ; and  could  not 
but  be  very  alarming  to  tbofe  German  allies, 

whom 
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whom  her  liberality  had  enabled  to  fupport 
an  expenfive  and  bloody  wTar,  of  caprice  and 
ambition.  On  the  twenty  fifth  day  of  Oc- 
tober, George  II.  without  any  previous  difor- 
der,  was  in  the  morning  fuddenly  feized  wfith 
the  agony  of  death,  at  the  palace  of  Ken- 
fington. 

He  had  rifen  at  theufual  hour,  drank  his 
Chocolate,  and  enquired  about  the  wfind,  as 
he  was  anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  foreign 
malls ; he  then  opened  the  window  of  his 
apartment  and  finding  the  weather  v/as  ferene, 
and  calm,  declared  he  would  walk  in  the 
garden.  In  a few  minutes  after  this  declara- 
tion, wrhile  he  remained  alone  in  his  chamber, 
he  fell  down  upon  the  floor;  the  noife  of  the 
fall  brought  his  attendants  into  the  room,  who 
lifted  him  on  the  bed,  where  he  defired  in  a 
faint  voice,  that  the  Princefs  Amelia  might  be 
called  ; but  before  fhe  had  reached  the  apart- 
ment, he  had  expired.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  bleed  him,  but  without  effe£l  ; for  his  ma- 
lady wTas  beyond  the  power  of  art.  When 
the  furgeons  opened  the  cavity  of  the  chell, 
they  found  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart 
a&ually  ruptured,  and  a great  quantity  of 
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blood  difcharged  through  the  aperture,  into 
the  furrounding  pericordium,  fo  that  he  mult 
have  died  inftantaneoufiy,  in  con  Sequence  of 
the  efiufion  of  blood.  A rupture  of  this  na- 
ture appears  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  hap- 
pened to  a prince  of  a found  conhituuon,  un- 
accuftomed  to  exeefs,  and  far  advanced  be- 
yond that  period  of  life,  when  the  blood 
might  be  fuppofed  to  flow  with  a dangerous 
impetuofity. 

Thus  died  George  II.  at  the  age  of  Seventy- 
Seven,  after  a reign  of  thirty-four  years,  re- 
markable by  a variety  of  important  events, 
and  diverfified  with  a vicifhtude  of  character. 
He  is  Said  to  have  been  extremely  addidled  to 
paffion,  yet  Soon  appealed  ; in  domeftic  (Eco- 
nomy he  was  frugal,  temperate,  regular,  and 
fo  methodical  in  every  department  of  it,  that 
he  attended  to  objedis  which  perhaps  a great 
and  magnanimous  prince  had  better  over- 
look. He  was  fond  of  military  parade  ; and 
perfonally  brave.  He  loved  war  as  a Soldier, 
and  ftudied  it  as  a Science. 

We  Shall  not  attempt  to  difplay  the  extent 
of  his  abilities,  nor  the  Splendor  of  his 
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would  veTad  grounds  to  enlarge  on  his  mo 
nihcence  and  liberality,  his  generous  regard 
to  genius  and  learning  ! His  government  fel- 
dom  deviated  from  the  inftitutions  of  law  ; 
or  interfered  with  the  ordinary  ad minifi ra- 
tion of  juftice.  His  public  character  was 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  a prediledion  for  his 
native  country,  aud  a heady  attention  to  the 
political  interefts  of  the  Germanic  body.  To 
thefe  principles  he  moll,  rigidly  adhered, 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life;  and 
when  the  blood  and  treafure  of  the  Britifh 
Empire  were  facrificed  to  thefe  confiderati- 
ons,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  cenfure  the 
prince  fo  milch,  vrho  no  doubt,  was  actuated 
by  the  impulfe  of  natural  affedion,  as  we 
fhould  deteft  a fucceffion  of  venal  minifters  ; 
all  of  whom  in  their  turn  devoted  themfelves 
totally  to  the  gratification  of  this  paflion  of 
partiality,  which  ptoved,  prejudicial  in  the  ex- 
treme to  the  real  intereftof  this  nation,  as  wrell 
as  to  that  of  the  Britifh  dominions.  During 
this  reign,  a ftanding  army  was,  by  force  of 
minifteriai  influence,  engrafted  on  the  con- 
flitution. 
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Venality  and  corruption,  made  profefTed 
patriots  refign  the  principles  they  had  long  en- 
deavoured  to  eftablifh.  The  management  of 
the  nation  was  configned  to  minifters  in 
general,  as  deficient  in  knowledge  as  they  were 
in  integrity,  and  who  by  their  ignorance  and 
prefumption,  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge 
of  ruin.  However,  we  may  venture  to  afiert 
that  George  II.  was  as  popular  as  any  other 
prince  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe.  The  Englifh, 
as  well  as  Iriih  are  naturally  warm  and  impe- 
tuous, and  in  generous  natures,  affedion  is 
as  apt  as  any  other  paffions  to  run  riot. 

The  fudden  death  of  the  king  was  de- 
plored by  many,  as  a national  misfortune  ; 
lor  no  other  caufe  probably,  but  that  the  king- 
dom was  deprived  of  him  at  a critical  junc- 
ture, while  implicated  in  an  expenfive  and 
dangerous  war,  of  which  he  had  been  per^- 
fonally  the  chief  mover  and  fupport.  They 
knew  the  burthen  of  royalty  devolved  on  a 
young  prince,  who,  although,  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  maturity,  had  never  been 
admitted  to  any  (hare  of  the  adminiftration, 
nor  made  acquainted  with  any  of  the  views  or 
fehemes  of  the  cabinet.  Thus  the  real  charac- 
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•of  the  young  king  was  very  little  known  to 
the  generality  of  the  people.  Wherefore  great 
doubts  and  apprehenfions  were  entertained 
by  the  nation,  on  this  account  ; but  all  tbefe 
gloomy  fears  were  fhortly  difpelled,  and  va- 
niihed  like  mills  before  the  morning  fun  ; while 
the  people  enjoyed  the  heartfelt  pleafure  of  fee- 
ing their  lofs  repaired  in  fuch  a manner  as 
fully  fatisfied  the  mod  fanguine  wifh  of  every 
friend  of  his  country. 

The  commerce  of  this  kingdom  encreafed 
little  during  this  reign,  the  necefbties  of 
government,  the  monopolizing  fpirit  of  Great 
Britain,  together  with  the  continual  aug- 
mentation of  the  public  debt,  obliged  the 
legiflature  to  hamper  trade  with  manifold 
and  grievous  impofitions. 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  were  fully 
and  freely  exercifed  during  this  reign.  Con- 
iiderable  progrefs  w^as  made  in  mathematics 
and  aflronomv,  Natural  philofophy  became 
a general  fludy,  and  the  new  do£lrine  of 
ele&ricity  grew  into  fafhion,  The  clergy 
were  in  general  learned,  pious  and  exem- 
plary. 
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plary,  ccclefiaftical  merit  was  not  altogether 
confined  to  the  eftablifhed  clergy,  many  in-* 
fiances  of  extraordinary  genius,  and  unaf- 
fected piety  and  moderation  having  appeared 
among  the  diflenting  and  catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland. 

In  this  reign,  literary  genius  arofe  almoft 
fpontaneoufly,  for  though  negleCted  by  the 
great,  it  fiourifhed  under  the  protection  of 
a public,  who  had  pretenfions  to  tafie,  and 
piqued  themfelves  on  encouraging  merito 
Candidates  for  literary  fame  appeared  even  in 
the  higher  fphere  of  life,  embellifhed  by 
the  nervous  fiile,  fuperior  fenfe  and  exten- 
five  erudition  of  a Corke,  by  the  delicate 
tafie,  the  polifhed  mufe,  and  tender  feelings 
of  a Lyttleton, 

The  genius  of  Cervantes  was  transfufed 
into  the  novels  of  Fielding,  who  painted 
the  characters  and  ridiculed  the  follies  of 
life,  with  equal  firength,  humour  and  propri- 
ety. Hifiory  and  geography  were  cultivated 
by  many  writers  of  profound  abilities ; 
among  thefe  we  difiinguifh  the  learned  and 
elegant  Robertfon,  and  above  all,  the  pene- 
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trating,  ingenious,  and  comprehenfive  Hume, 
a Gift  rate  writer,  whether  we  confider  him 
as  an  hiftorian  or  a philofophei,  nor  let  us 
forget  the  merit  fo  confpicuous  in  the  works 
of  Campbell,  diftinguifhcd  for  candour, 
intelligence,  and  precifion,  and  Johnfon,  who 
was  inferior  to  none,  in  philofophy  and 
clafiical  learning. 

C • 

Never  was  the  third  after  knowledge  fo 
great,  or  literary  merit  more  edeemed  than 
at  this  period,  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; 
but  it  was  neither  countenanced  nor  attended 
to  by  the  throne,  nor  indulged  by  the  libe- 
rality of  particular  patrons.  The  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  propitious  to  the  fortunes 
of  men  of  genius,  who  lived  in  all  the  hap- 
py pride  of  independence,  wThile  in  the  fu- 
ceeding  reigns  ; many  whofe  merit  was  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged,  remained  during  their 
lives,  evpofed  to  all  the  dorms  of  indigence, 
and  all  the  flings  of  mortification. 

Queen  Anne,  countenanced  learning. 
She  converfed  with  Newton,  and  correfpon- 
ded  wfith  Leibnitz.  She  took  pains  to  acquire 
popularity,  and  the  court  v’as  animated  with 
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a freedom  of  fpirit  and  vivacity,  which  ren- 
dered it  at  once  brilliant  and  agreeable.  At 
her  death,  that  fpirit  languilhed,  and  an 
entire  ceflfation  of  gaiety  and  good  humour 
enfued.  It  was  fucceeded  by  a fullen  calm, 
an  ungracious  and  inlipid  referve. 

To  the  honour  of  Ireland,  the  virtues  of 
beuevolence  and  charity,  are  as  confpicuous 
as  in  any  part  of  the  globe  5 witnefs,  the  nu- 
merous hafpitals  and  infirmaries  throughout 
the  kingdom  in  general,  but  in  Dublin  in 
particular;  often  eftablifhed  by  the  huma- 
nity of  individuals,  and  fupported  by  volun- 
tary contributions  and  parliamentary  grants. 
Of  equal,  and  perhaps  fuperior  merit,  is 
another  charitable  inftitution,  which  recently 
took  effeft  in  the  metropolis— -We  allude  to 
the  Magdalen  Affylum.  We  fcarce  know 
whether  moil  to  admire  the  plan,  or  commend 
the  humanity  of  this  excellent  inftitution. 
A fmall  number  of  humane  individuals, 
deeply  affe&ed  with  the  fituation  of  common 
proftitutes,  who  are  certainly  the  inoft  for- 
lorn of  all  human  creatures,  formed  a ge- 
nerous and  humane  refolution  in  their  favour. 
They  juflly  confidered  that  many  of  thofe 
Y 2 unhappy 
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unhappy  creatures,  fo  wretched  in  themfelves, 
and  fo  productive  of  mifcbief  to  fociety ; had 
been  feduced  to  vice  in  their  tender  years, 
by  the  perfidious  artifice  of  the  other  fex,  or 
the  violence  of  unruly  paffion,  before  they  had 
acquired  experience  to  guard  againft  the  one, 
or  forefight  to  perceive  the  fatal  confequences 
of  the  other.  That  the  jewel,  reputation,  being 
thus  loft,  perhaps  in  one  unguarded  mo- 
ment, they  were  covered  with  ftiame  and 
difgrace,  abandoned  by  their  families,  exclu- 
ded from  all  pity,  regard  and  afliftance ; 
that,  flung  by  felf  conviction,  infulted  with 
reproach,  denied  the  opportunity  of  peni- 
tence and  contrition,  cut  off  from  all  hope, 
impelled  by  indigence  and  maddened  wdth 
defpair,  they  had  plunged  into  a life  of  in- 
famy, in  which  they  were  expofed  to  the 
dreadful  viciflitudes  of  mifery  and  the  moft 
torturing  pangs  of  reflexion  ; that  whatever 
remorfe  they  might  feel,  or  however  they 
might  abominate  their  own  vice,  or  wifh  for 
an  opportunity  of  amendment,  they  w^ere  al- 
together deftitute  of  the  means  of  reforma- 
tion, they  were  not  only  deprived  of  all  pof- 
fibility  of  benefiting  by  thofe  precious  mo- 
ments 
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of  repentance,  and  becoming  once  more  ufe- 
ful  members  of  fociety,  but  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  procure  a wretched  fubfiftence,  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  habits  of  proftitution,  and 
a 61  as  the  inftruments  of  heaven’s  vengeance 
in  propagating  difeafe  and  profligacy,  in  de- 
ilroying  the  bodies,  corrupting  the  minds, 
and  poifoning  the  morals  of  their  fellow  crea- 
tures. 

Moved  by  fympathy  and  commiferation 
this  truly  virtuous  and  humane  band  of  in- 
dividuals, provided  a comfortable  afylum  for 
female  penitents,  to  which  they  might  fly  for 
fhelter  from  the  haunts  of  vice,  the  mife- 
ries  of  life,  and  the  contempt  of  mankind ; 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  falutary  fentiments 
of  remorfe,  make  their  peace  with  heaven, 
habituate  themfelves  to  induflry  and  tempe- 
rance, and  be  profitably  re-united  to  fociety, 
from  which  they  had  been  fo  unhappily  dif- 
fevered. 

At  this  period  the  ftate  of  our  finan- 
ces was  rather  profperous.  The  entire 
charge  and  debt  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
1,318,2631.  The  total  credit  of  the  nation, 
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nation,  was  then  1,567,6861.  confequently 
the  nation  was  then  in  credit  249, 
W1’ 

From  the  Revolution  to  the  prefent  period, 
many  laws  have  pafted,  as  the  bill  of  rights’ 
the  toleration  a£l,  the  a£l  of  fettlement  with 
its  conditions,  wThich  averted  our  liberties  in 
more  clear  and  emphatical  tennis  ; and  re- 
gulated the  fucceihon  of  the  crown  by  parli- 
ament, as  the  exigences  of  religious,  and  ci- 
vil freedom  required,  and  alfo  confirmed  and 
exemplified  the  dodlrine  of  refiftance,  when 
the  executive  power  attempts  to  fubvert  the 
confiitution  ; and  likewife  maintained  the 
fuperiority  of  the  laws  above  the  king,  by  pro- 
nouncing this  difpenfing  power  to  be  illegal 
and  unconftitutional ; with  many  other  ufeful 
and  neceffary  laws  and  regulations.  Yet, 
though  thefe  provifions  have,  in  appear- 
ance, nominally  reduced  the  ftrength  of  the 
executive  magiflrate  to  a much  lower  ebb  than 
in  the  preceding  period  ; if  on  the  other 
hand,  we  throw  into  the  oppofite  fcale,  the 
vaft  acquifition  of  force  arifing  from  the  riot 
a£l,  the  annual  expedience  of  a Handing 
army,  and  the  great  encreafe  of  perfonal  at- 
tachment 
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tachment  arifmg  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
national  debt  and  of  patronage  ; we  (hall  nnd, 
that  the  crown  has  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly, acquired  perhaps  more  in  influence 
than  it  has  apparently  loll  in  prerogative. 

During  this  period  many  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  as 
ifrigland  and  Scotland  are  united,  but  fuch 
fehemes  proved  abortive  as  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  ever  will,  if  ever  they  fhould  be  attempt- 
ed. In  many  inflances  the  crown  wifhed 
to  be  totally  independent  of  the  parliament 
and  to  render  the  meeting  of  it  lefs  frequent. 
When  the  Duke  ofDevonfhire  was  lord  lieu- 
tenant in  1729,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
cure the  fupplies  for  twenty  one  years,  and, 
ilrange  to  mention,  this  infamous  attempt,  wras 
defeated  only  by  a majority  of  one  voice. 
Such  meafures  were  calculated  to  fupercede 
the  necelfity  of  convoking  parliaments.  But 
at  this  time  parliaments  wTere  continued  from 
the  commencement  of  each  reign  to  the  de- 
mife  of  the  king,  wherefore  Ireland  might 
juftly  be  faid  to  have  legiflators,  but  not 
reprefentatives  ; and  the  effedls  of  bribery  and 
corruption  w7ere  vifible  and  notorious.  The 
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fyftem  of  bribing  the  legiflature  was  introdu- 
ced by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  its  baneful  confequences  to  the  real  inter- 
eft  of  England  and  Ireland,  are  not  completely 
eradicated  at  this  day. 

The  fa£lions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  were  the 
caufe  of  much  ferment  and  uneafinefs  in  the 
ftate,  and  religion  was  often  made  the  pretext 
for  cruelty,  oppreilion,  and  intolerance ; yet, 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  conftderations,  the 
Irifh  were  peaceable,  loyal,  andftridly  amena- 
ble, to  the  laws.  During  all  the  Pretender’s 
attempts  upon  Great  Britain,  no  difturbance, 
took  place  in  Ireland  ; on  the  contrary,  the  Irifh 
manifefted  a fpirit  of  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  their  fovereign  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  un- 
der fimilar  circumftances  ; at  a time  when  their 
affedlions  were  only  weaned  from  the  caufe  of 
james,  and  when  they  laboured  under  reftric- 
tions  and  penalties  diftreffing  to  humanity,  and 
difgraceful  to  the  legiflators.  Thofe  adls  of 
feverity  tvere  however  in  fome  meafure  jufti- 
fied,  by  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  the  nature 
of  the  government,  but  their  total  abolition  is  a 
confummation  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  for,  by 
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every  liberal  mind,  and  real  well-wifher 
to  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  Ireland. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
the  intereff  of  money  was  reduced  from  10,  to 
8 per  cent,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  George 
I.  it  was  lowered  from  eight,  toj^ven  per  cent, 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
it  was  ftiil  farther  reduced,  to  fix  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

The  convocation  in  their  proceedings  be- 
came fo  troublefome  to  government,  that  king 
George  L thought  proper  to  put  a flop  to  their 
fitting,  by  a prorogation  ; and  fince  that  pe- 
riod, the  convocation,  were  not  permitted 
either  to  fit  or  to  tranfad  bufinefs.  But  by 
way  of  compenfation,  the  clergy  were  allowed 
to  vote  on  general  ele&ions,  a right  which 
they  did  not  before  enjoy.  For  the  fake  of 
many  of  our  readers,  we  beg  leave  to  inform 
them,  that  the  convocation  we  are  fpeaking 
of,  differed  confiderably  from  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  fynods  of  other  chriftian  kingdoms  ; 
thofe  confiding  entirely  of  bifhops,  whereas 
with  us  the  convocation  was  the  miniature 
of  a parliament,  wherein  the  arch-bifhop 
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prefided  with  regal  flate  ; the  upper  houfe 
of  convocation  reprefented  the  houfe  of 
lords  as  compofed  of  bifhops  ; and  the 
lower  houfe  compofed  of  reprefentatives  of 
the  feveral  diocefes  at  large,  and  of  each 
* particular  chapter  therein,  refembled  the 
houfe  of  commons,  with  its  knights  of  the 
iMre  and  burgefles. 

This  conftitution  is  afcribed  to  the  policy 
of  Edward  the  I.  of  England,  who  thereby 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  let  in  the  inferior 
clergy,  to  the  privilege  of  framing  ecclefi- 
aftical  canons,  (which  before  they  had 
not)  and  alfo,  introduced  a method  of  tax- 
ing ecclefiaflical  benefices,  by  confent  of 
convocation.  It  would  be  a tafk  worthy  of  a 
man  of  abilities,  to  trace  the  fucceffive  alfe- 
rsiions  that  took  place  in  our  fyflem  of  go- 
vernment, and  alfo  to  point  out  the  eflab- 
lifhed  pra&ice  of  the  age,  and  the  maxims 
of  adminiftration,  which  at  each  particular 
period  were  prevalent  and  univerfally  aflent- 
ed  to,  as  being  the  only  rule  of  govern- 
ment, which  is  intelligible,  or  carries  any 
degree  of  authority  with  it. 
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A production  of  this  nature  might  be 
particularly  ufeful  to  us,  who  have  happily 
ellablilhed  the  moft  perfe£l  and  accurate  fyf- 
tem  of  liberty,  as  it  would  teach  us  to  cherilh 
our  prefent  conftitution,  from  a comparifon, 
or  contrail:,  with  the  condition  of  former 
ages.  It  would  be  curious,  by  exhibiting  to 
us  the  remote  and  commonly  feint  and  dif- 
figured  originals,  of  the  moft  finifhed  and 
moll  noble  inllitutions,  and  by  inftru6ling 
us  in  the  great  mixture  of  accident,  which 
commonly  concurs  with  a fmall  ingredient 
of  wifdom  and  forefight,  in  ere&ing  the  com- 
plicated fervice  of  the  moll  perfed  govern-- 
ment.  It  would  alfo,  render  us  cautious 
of  appealing  to  the  pra&ice  of  our  ancellors, 
or  regarding  the  maxims  of  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated ages,  as  the  certain  rules  for  our  pre- 
fent condu6h 
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